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UNHOLY MEMORIES OF THE 
HOLY 7 LAND 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Conveniently enough, the publication of this book 
is separated by a discreet interval from my leaving 
Palestine, which took place nine months prior to the 
recent disturbances. To have published it, while I 
was still resident in the country, would have shown 
both a superfluity of moral courage and a deficiency 
of common sense. 

A certain measure of healthy indiscretion is the 
salt and essence of all memoirs. In countries with 
an even moderate population, the very number of 
the inhabitants ads as a buffer between the writer 
and those particular persons whom he assails and 
exposes. In a country, on the other hand, which 
socially partakes of the charader of a somewhat 
glorified house party, and where one is constantly 
brought into official or unofficial contad with a 
good many of the adual persons whom it is one’s 
duty or pleasure, qua memoirist, to gibbet as ad¬ 
venturers, hypocrites or mugwumps, some measure 
of space and distance is essential. 

In any event—whether lor good or evil—I can 
promise that these pages will be written with the 
legal maximum both of freedom and of truth. I can 
also claim both the experience and the detachment 
of a man, who has touched during the period under 
review many sets and bodies, without having become 
permanently identified with any. 

I entered the country as a Zionist in the year 1918 
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in the ranks of Lieut.-Colonel Patterson’s Jewish 
Regiment, or, as it was naively known among the 
Jewish colonists, Jabotinski’s Army. 

When, however,I really settled down in the country, 
my personal enthusiasm tended to become some¬ 
what tepid, though my belief in the feasibility in prin¬ 
ciple of the Balfour Declaration remained constant. 
I soon found out that even after all due allowances for 
its fundamental genuineness had been made, quite a 
good deal of Jewish national idealism was occasion¬ 
ally frilled with parochial fussiness and bumptious¬ 
ness, and I was duly reviled in the Jewish press and, 
I believe, in Jewish society, as a traitor to the Jewish 
cause for such crimes as advising an Englishwoman 
(who happened to profess the Jewish religion) (o 
insist on having a court summons served on her in 
English and not in Hebrew; for defending a gentle¬ 
man who had boxed the ears of the Mayor of Tel- 
Aviv and had thereby committed lese-majeste on the 
Jewish nation; for rescuing by means of legal action 
in the Courts an extremist sedt oflocal Jews who had 
felt themselves somewhat unsympathetically treated 
by the Jewish High Commissioner, Sir Herbert 
Samuel; and finally, for defending Mr. Ben Avi, the 
editor of the “Jerusalem Daily Mail,” on a criminal 
charge of libelling Dr. Arthur Ruppin, the late 
member of the Zionist Executive. 

My initiatory period in Palestine was during the 
delicate and troubled period that succeeded the 
Occupation, when I functioned all over the country 
as a British military judge. Those indeed were jolly 
times. The Balfour Declaration had only recently 
been pronounced, the country had only recently 
been conquered, and the British, the French, the 
Zionists, and the Arabs were all intriguing with and 
against each other to the very maximum of their 
competitive ability. 

Inasmuch, too, as the only official who is in any 
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way worth his salt as a memoirist is the disgruntled 
official whose exit is brusque or bitter, it is really all 
to the good that, instead of behaving like your tame 
loyal bureaucrat, I should have resigned my official 
position in the Government as the natural price 
of the luxury of giving evidence before a Court of 
Enquiry of the anti-Zionist attitude and policy 
of the Military Administration. 

Then, coming back to the country in the capacity 
of a private individual, I started to carry on the pro¬ 
fession of a lawyer. At the beginning the political 
situation intrigued me, and I felt something of the 
thrill of a man of Jewish race carrying on business in 
a more or less Jewish country. 

After the miniature insurredtion of 1921, the 
political ferment subsided for eight continuous years, 
and I became more and more of an ordinary member 
of the legal profession carrying on his work in the 
novel surroundings of a mandated territory, and 
troubling himself precious little about the political 
situation. 

But though I have thus refrained from participa¬ 
tion in Jewish political life, i t may be that my angle of 
vision is all the more objedtive. I have called my 
soul my own, and I owe allegiance to no one except 
the mischievous spirit of the adlual truth. Besides, 
in one’s capacity as a lawyer one comes pretty close 
to the rough stuff of the life of the country. Murder, 
rape, libel, political riots, adultery, land cases, 
money cases, forgery, arson, breach of promise— 
they are all the subjects of the lawyer’s impersonal 
interest and attention. Englishmen, Americans, 
Arabs, Druses and Jews; officials, ecclesiastics, 
fellaheen, colonists, millionaires—they all need legal 
advice. At one time I find myself advising a divine 
of considerable piety on whether or not to bribe a 
certain Palestinian official. On another, my emissary 
duly follows the litigant on the very eve of the trial 
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to the house of one of the potential judges. On 
another occasion I obtain an injundion against a 
Jewish settlement restraining the Committee from 
cutting off the water of a member, who objeded to 
paying a disputed levy. 

In one instance I am employed by the London 
Society for the Promotion of Christianity among the 
Jews to allege that certain promissory notes, on 
which one of their employees was suing the widow 
of a Hebrew Christian, were forged, at or any rate 
fraudulent. In another 1 am consulted by the pro¬ 
fessional promoter of a lottery for the purpose of 
raising funds to complete a Jewish synagogue, and 
kindly offered a seat for life as an integral part of 
the fee. 

And so on ! 

Memoirs are of two kinds—the personal and the 
historical. Baslildrtscff and Barbellion arc classic 
examples of the subjedive type. Even an historical 
diarist like, for instance, Pepys, who narrates day by 
day the story of his life, owes a considerable part of 
his success to his own individual charm and the spell 
of his own particular personality. The success of 
Saint-Simon, on the other hand, is due (if one 
may disregard for the moment his purely literary 
qualities) not so much to what he was, as to what he 
saw. 

Some memoirs are exhumed at a great distance 
of time from the refrigerating chamber of the past, 
when all the dramatis persons have long since been 
dead and buried, and frequently owe their altradivc- 
ness to the very interval that, separates the writing 
from the reading. Their appeal is similar to the 
appeal of Pompeii. Conversely, there is the kind of 
memoirs, whose merit, such as it is, lies in being hot 
off the griddle. While the historical play is still 
being enaded, the spedator is, between the ads, 
taken to the back of the stage, ushered into the 
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subterranean chambers and private dressing-rooms, 
and enabled to differentiate between the ador and 
his make-up. From the scientific standpoint it can 
be claimed that one gets a more vivid and intimate 
reality in the scandalous chronicle of some free-lance 
memoirist, than in the official record of some staid 
historian. 

In this connexion there is one variation of this 
type of memoirs which personally I venture to 
deprecate. It is the diary of the narrator purporting 
to be spontaneous, but, in fad, written self-con¬ 
sciously and with a view to publication. But the 
devil of it is that the interesting events, which may be 
recorded by the diarist, tend to be overloaded by the 
uninteresting details about the diarist himself, his 
wife, his family, his domestic routine and all his 
personal troubles and crotchets. In my humble 
opinion, if the memoirist wishes to keep faith with 
his reader, he should eliminate as far as possible not 
necessarily his own personality, but at any rate his 
own life, except in so far as his own life comes into 
contad with something intrinsically worth recording. 
Taken broadly, memoirs written on the lines of the 
present book tend to have a certain minimum of 
success among the a dual circle of the persons de¬ 
scribed. The fascination of looking into the mirror, 
even if it be only a distorting mirror, and of seeing 
one’s own rcflcdion, is potent. Even if you dis¬ 
approve of that particular reflcdion of yourself, 
which will no doubt be a foul and malicious libel, 
you will want to see all the refledions of all your 
comrades, which you will almost certainly find are 
considerably closer to the actual truth. Even the 
member of the local public finds himself duly 
magnified in dignity and in importance by the mere 
fad that he coexisted in time and space as a con¬ 
temporary with the really important adors. 

I venture, however, to hope that this book may 
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perhaps appeal to an audience wider than the 
circle of residents in Palestine, who revolve in the 
merry-go-round of their own little local file. After 
all, Palestine has been widely boomed from various 
angles. 

To the supporters of missionaries it is a place where 
all the Jews should be converted into Christians. 
To the Zionist it is the scene of the building up of 
the National Home. To the British Imperialist it is 
the scene of the last crusade, another base for pro¬ 
tecting the canal, and an important stage in the new 
air-way to India. To the believers in the League of 
Nations it is one of the most important of the Man¬ 
dated Territories. To the Arabs and their backers 
it is a place where the native inhabitants of the 
country have been handed over ev masse to be placed 
under the heel of hordes of alien immigrants (sic/). 
To the ordinary British taxpayer it is a country 
notorious by reason of the recent outbreak, to the 
pacification of which he is afraid he may personally 
be forced to contribute. 

Well, anyway, the Zionists have been at it for 
more than ten years. What have they done ? What 
are they up against ? What is the country like ? 
And has British rule helped them or obstructed 
them ? And where do the Arabs come in ? And was 
the outbreak of August, 1929, the inevitable produ Cl 
of an impossible situation, or just the natural result 
of the laxity of a torpid Government, and the ability 
to seize their opportunity of a few energetic in¬ 
triguers ? 

It is to such questions as these that a book of this 
type may possibly supply some answers. 

I can, at any rate, promise any readers whom 1 
may obtain, that they will be put in touch with 
the realities of Palestinian life for the last ten 
years and with the underlying currents of its 
history and intrigue. 
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It is possible that I may be accused of being 
malicious. My reply is that I know both the country 
and the people. After all, what can be more malicious 
than the aCtual truth ? It is perhaps true that I have 
taken a certain l'elish in certain aspects of the truth. 
If that is malice, then I must plead guilty. Yet, I do 
venture to hope that my outlook is fair, healthy, and 
impersonal. It is not the concrete malice of the 
man out to ventilate some petty personal spite, but 
the mere intellectual honesty of a man who really 
cannot resist such an absolutely first-class target as 
that presented by the British-cum-Arab-cum-Zionist- 
cum-Missionary-cum-League-of-Nations Palestine of 
the last eleven years. 



CHAPTER II 


THE JEWISH REGIMENT 

The Jewish Regiment, as an officer in which 1 
entered Palestine, owed its formation to the driving 
energy of one Vladimir Jabotinski. This energy 
found its opportunity in the presence in the East 
End of London, in the year 1917, of a miscellaneous 
body of Russian Jews who had successfully escaped 
from military service in Russia, and who took no 
interest whatsoever in the war. 

For this they could hardly be blamed. It would 
have been ridiculous to have expeded them to 
be loyal Russian Czarists; while a few months’ 
residence in England, which was all that many 
of them possessed, was an inadequate time for 
aliens, and unnaturalized ones at that, to work 
up a British allegiance. On the other hand, the 
war had to be won, and men had to be obtained. 
The War Office began to cast upon them a 
hostile and acquisitive eye. 

This state of affairs provided a perfed opening 
for Jabotinski. This man, with whom 1 afterwards 
became more or less intimately acquainted, was 
the most pidnresque and melodramatic nationalist 
that ever performed upon the Zionist stage. An 
Odessa Jew, a graduate of the University of Padua, 
a linguist who was completely master of Russian, 
French, German, Italian, English, and Hebrew 
(he was, of course, completely ignorant of the 
despised Yiddish), a magnetic orator, an accom¬ 
plished litterateur, an expert journalist, he combined 
all the qualities of a nationalist leader, except a 
cold sense of the realities. But this certainly quali- 
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ficd him all the more for the part of a nationalist 
hero. And with his highly developed imagination, 
his perfedly naLuial assumption of heroic poses, 
his courage, his energy, his fanatical militancy, 
and his deep belief in his own self, it was perfectly 
natural that he should see himself cast in advance 
for the role of, say, some Jewish D’Annunzio. 

Jabotinski’s motto had always been that it was 
only with a Jewish army, that it would be possible 
cfFeftively to carve out and preserve a Jewish State. 
Even before the formation of the Jewish Regiment, 
Jabotinski had experimented with the conception 
of a Jewish unit. Under the leadership of Colonel 
Patterson, he had in 1916 founded out of a nucleus 
of Russian Jewish refugees, the Zion Mule Corps, 
which, as a .Jewish unit, did creditable work in 
the Dardanelles campaign. Consequently, when 
the War Office began to threaten the unnaturalized 
Russian Jews with the equally unpleasant alterna¬ 
tives of being shipped back to Russia, or of en¬ 
listing in the English Army, Jabotinski stepped 
boldly into the breach. 

Enlistment certainly ! But neither as Russians 
nor as Englishmen, but as Jews! Let them be 
formed into a specifically Jewish unit and fight 
under the Shield of David for the conquest of 
Palestine ! The idea was taken up by the official 
Zionist Organization, and the War Office eventu¬ 
ally agreed. 

“ Fancy ” units were rather a nuisance, but at 
any rate it would result in the men enlisting more 
easily, and fighting with less relu fiance. Besides, 
with the Balfour Declaration, the Government 
was making a bid for a world-wide Jewish 
support, and this new scheme of a specifically 
Jewish unit fitted neatly into the general propa¬ 
ganda. 

But though Jabotinski and the Zionists were all 
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agog with delight, and saw in the Jewish Regiment 
the nucleus of a Jewish army which, having won 
Palestine, would then garrison it so as to keep the 
Arabs permanently in order, the very idea of a 
Jewish Regiment proved ipso fci&o anathema to 
those Jews who had genuinely assimilated their 
English nationality. Their hostility was quite in¬ 
telligible. So far as they were concerned, the exist¬ 
ence of a national Jewish Regiment was radically 
inconsistent with their whole theoretical position. 
They had made it their policy, and not, indeed, 
unreasonably, since they wished to avoid any 
suspicion of a divided allegiance or of a double 
citizenship, to regard Judaism not as a nationality 
but as a religion. In the majority of cases this 
attitude no doubt was substantially in accordance 
with the fads. In others a religion, in which they 
might or might not believe, was a convenient 
camouflage beneath which they might hide securely 
from the attacks of the anti-Semites, who regarded 
them as aliens who had smuggled themselves some¬ 
how into the British franchise. 

The crux of the situation was that these gentle¬ 
men, in fad, organized into an association known 
as the League of British Jews, desired to impose 
on the whole of Jewry their own special brand of 
political philosophy. Not only was it necessary 
for themselves to be labelled as good Britishers, 
practising a particular form of monotheism, but 
the Russian Jews must also be good Muscovites of 
the Jewish Faith, the Ottoman Jews good Turks 
of the Jewish Faith, and so on. Here came the rub. 
The real essence of that sociological complication 
which is known as the Jewish problem is that it 
is graduated by a sliding scale, and is different in 
every Jew. There is the Jew who, after one or more 
generations, has assimilated the environment to 
such good effed that he is one hundred and some- 
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times even one hundred and one per cent. English. 
There is the Jew who is nearly, but not quite, 
assimilated, and morbidly self-conscious of the fadt, 
as he invariably is, is constantly making heroic 
efforts to bridge the narrow gulf that always separ¬ 
ates him from the genuine article. There is the 
Jew who, while regarding himself as something 
nationally, racially, and culturally quite clistind 
from the country of his adoption, has a genuine 
reverence for it, and even a sentimental fondness. 
There is the completely unassimilated Jew of 
Central Europe, brought up to speak Yiddish as 
his mother-tongue, with his spiritual home well 
fixed inside his own particular ghetto. There is 
tire detached cosmopolitan Jew, who is so balanced 
in all directions as to transcend all the fuss and in¬ 
convenience of some particular nationality. There 
is the Hebrew-speaking Palestinian Jew, who is 
not merely national, but obsessed with nationalism. 
And so on, to an infinity of gradations. 

Consequently, when it was proposed to found a 
regiment based on a nucleus of foreigners, who were 
to fight specifically as nationalist Jews, a consider¬ 
able number of Jewish Englishmen who had organ¬ 
ized themselves “ to resist the allegation that a Jew¬ 
ish nationality exists as a separate political unit 
among the nations ” were horror-stricken. Influence 
was brought to bear with the objedt of suppress¬ 
ing so dangerous a project. The provocative title 
The Jewish Regiment was dropped, and the tepid 
compromise of The Judisans substituted, as the 
official sub-title for the 38th Royal Fusiliers. The 
regiment was placed under the command of Lieut-. 
Colonel Patterson, who had previously led the Zion 
Mule Corps in Gallipoli, a big-game hunter and an 
experienced soldier, a polished diplomat, a good 
Zionist, and a complete adventurer (in the best 
sense of the term). As it subsequently turned out, 

30^ 
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the Colonel had need of all his qualities successfully 
to steer the unit through the various material and 
political troubles by which it was beset. 

The officers were a varied lot: one or two hard¬ 
bitten professional English soldiers; a few English 
officers who had enlisted during the war; a few Jewish 
officers who were Zionists; a few Jewish officers who 
were definitely anti-Zionist; and a certain number 
with a more or less open mind on the subjed, who 
just found themselves transferred to the Jewish 
Regiment because they happened to be Jews. 

One of the officers was a perfed specimen of the 
real pseudo-Britisher. When someone began to ex¬ 
plain the Zionist position, he became profoundly 
apprehensive. 

“ But you’re agin the Germans, aren’t you ? I 
joined up same as you did in order to fight the ’Uns.” 

In sharp contradistindion to this gentleman, with 
his cockney clidion, caricature nose and Anglo- 
Saxon sentiments, was a smart and pert stripling, 
who had just been transferred from the Guards, and 
who evinced all the enthusiasm of the youthful rich 
for the new toy of Zionism. Interesting again was 
the officer who vaguely remarked apropos of the 
Jewish spirit that it “just twanged a chord ”! 

As for the chaplain, he amply compensated by the 
excess of his faith, courage, and enthusiasm for what¬ 
ever he may have lacked in majesty and in tad. 

“ Don’t talk to me of Chief Rabbis—I am a Chief 
Rabbi,” he once brightly said. 

As for the men, apart from the nucleus of Jabo- 
tinski’s Zion Mule Corps stalwarts, they were for the 
most part East-end tailors snatched from their work 
by the force of circumstances. On the whole, they 
responded successfully to the Zionist propaganda, 
but speaking generally, and with a certain number of 
exceptions, it would be fair to say that their spiritual 
home was Whitechapel rather than Palestine. 
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The regiment left London under circumstances of 
pomp and ceremony. There was a march through 
the City of London, and a heavy Zionist lunch in 
some big hall. It was there that I first saw and heard 
Weizman, with his Mephistophelian face and subtle 
sinister charm. Finally we were bundled into a 
train under circumstances of such confusion, that the 
richly swaddled Scroll of the Jewish Law had to be 
nursed like some romantic foundling in the adoptive 
arms of an extremely Gentile adjutant. 

Arriving in Cherbourg, we swung across half of 
Europe to Taranto, whence we were escorted by 
Japanese destroyers to Alexandria. On the ist 
March, 1918, the regiment made through the 
streets of that city one of those self-advertising 
marches, which were always one of its chief charac¬ 
teristics. 

For, so far as the Jewish Regiment was concerned, 
not merely fighting, but propaganda, was the thing. 
As Jabotinski himself once remarked: 

“ Wc are not merely a regiment—we are a political 
performing company !” 

And so to Cairo, where we went into training at 
the suburb Hclmieli, and devoted our leisure to 
accepting that hospitality which was freely lavished 
upon us by Cairene Jewry. So far as the Cairo 
Jews were concerned the national problem had 
been so refined and complicated that it had positively 
ceased to exist. After all, when your mother was a 
Russian Jewess, and your father an Italian Jew, and 
you yourself enjoyed the status of a French protege, 
but nevertheless experienced quite a loyal sentiment 
for your Egyptian home (with its bumper crops of 
exported cotton), and quite a deep veneration for 
that British Empire, whose soldiers provided you 
with public security, it would be difficult to be¬ 
come very much of' a monomaniac of nationalism, 
though, as one gentleman sagely remarked: “ It was 
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sometimes awkward to know whicli line to lake.” 
With so many nationalities with which to play, one 
more or less really made precious little difference. 

It should be remembered that inasmuch as the) 
were screened by the capitulations from any pay¬ 
ment of taxes, they could enjoy all the privileges of 
nationality without any of its material disadvantages. 

So Jewish nationalism excited considerable in¬ 
terest and sympathy as quite a novel idea. But what 
struck one most about the Cairene J cws, apart Ifom 
a few instances of genuine idealism, were the layers 
and layers of plutocratic luxury in which they were 
swathed. The Levant lay thick upon them, and in 
many cases really was their spiritual home. After 
all, was it not possible to fill a life quite adequately 
with finance and with cotton, with palatial houses, 
elaborate furniture, Parisian dresses, automobiles, 
parties, Groppfis, Shephcard’s, the Gezira races, and 
annual trips to Europe ? 

The Jewish Regiment, however, as such, proved 
intriguing, and the new Zionist policy embodied 
in the Balfour Declaration certainly did strike, in 
varying degrees of strength and of faintness, now 
and again a responsive chord in persons who, in spite 
of their period cosmopolitan equipment, neverthe¬ 
less, for good or for evil, were, at any rate up to some 
point or other, most specifically Jews. Yet it was 
interesting to observe that a certain number of the 
Cairene Jews viewed, like their English comrades, 
with reserve and apprehension, the prosped of the 
Jews being ever established as a nationality, for the 
simple reason that such a consummation would 
tend to bring into suspicion the genuineness of their 
own official nationality. In the meanwhile, they 
were glad to hivite to their luxurious houses Jabotin- 
ski, the heroic leader, none the less impressive for all 
his self-consciousness ; Colonel Patterson, the gallant 
Gentile officer (who was always thoroughly at home 
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as the lion of a Jewish drawing-room, and had an 
expert eye for any pretty girl); and the various other 
officers, Jewish and Gentile, of the Jewish Regiment. 

When the 39th Royal Fusiliers, another battalion 
of the Jewish Regiment (this time composed in the 
main of English Jews), arrived, the social pace was 
increased, and the festivities grew fast and furious. 

At one of these a serious contretemps occurred. A 
dish of prawns was served up to the chaplain. In 
contradistindion to one or two of the more en¬ 
lightened members of the Zionist Commission, who 
were reported to have lunched off pork chops at 
Shepheard’s Hotel on the very first day of their 
arrival in Cairo, he was corredly horrified. 

“ Horrid little things, with horns like snails— 
they make me suspicious—suspicious—I never eat 
them.” 

One of the chief pleasures of the chaplain was to 
guard jealously the Jewish National Flag and to 
produce it on every possible occasion. This tended 
to grate on Gentile susceptibilities, and a melancholy 
lamp-post of an Irishman once remarked ironically: 
“ If we ever fight, the padre will be bringing along 
that bloody flag.” 

Similarly, one or two of the anti-Zionist officers 
kicked hard when brought into contad with the 
aggressiveness of the Hebrew language, or the 
melancholy whine of the Hatikvah, the Jewish 
national anthem. 

“ Don’t talk that horrible cannibal language, talk 
English !” one of them retorted, when either in¬ 
advertently or maliciously someone addressed him 
in Hebrew. The same individual was at great pains 
to point out that the Hatikvah was not the Jewish 
national anthem, but the Zionist national anthem. 

Shortly after the arrival of the regiment in Cairo, 
it was visited by Weizman. I well remember how he 
addressed them. Lolling at a table, with Iris hands 
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deep in his trouser pockets, he just spoke to them 
easily and racily and familial ly, in their own and 
his own native Yiddish, getting his points well away 
with that idiomatic shrug and gesture which con¬ 
stitute one of the most integral parts of the language. 

The audience responded to a man. They were all 
his, body and soul, ready to leap into his pocket at 
the first word of command. As he walked across the 
camp, the men, like rats after the Pied Piper, just 
followed him, to the long drawn out wistfulncss of the 
Hatikvah. 

But it was difficult to keep always at concert pitch 
the enthusiasm of the men. They began to get bored 
and discontented. Russia, the country to which they 
technically belonged, was making peace at Brest - 
Litovsk, and what had the war to do with them ? 
Matters came to such a pitch that one or two of the 
men even visited the Russian Consul to obtain 
advice as to their stridl legal status, and the authori¬ 
ties began to consider the question of putting Cairo 
out of bounds. 

Jabotinski for the time became unpopular. As he 
put it himself, he felt the greatest stranger in that 
very regiment for the creation of which he was 
largely responsible. 

“ I would like to kill a schneider (tailor),” he once 
grimly remarked in one of his fits of depression. 

It was interesting to note that though himself the 
perfedl specimen of the Jewish Nationalist par 
excellence , he nevertheless felt definitely distressed at 
the ignominious capitulation of Russia at Brest- 
Litovsk. Or perhaps it was that he was such a 
perfect nationalist, as such, that he could and 
would sympathize for the misfortune of any nation¬ 
ality whatsoever. For he was an erudite expert not 
merely _ in Jewish nationalism, but in all the 
minorities and in all the irredentas of the whole of 
Europe. I remember in particular his once clescrib- 
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ing in detail some marvellous Polish poem of Polish 
national history, and telling me quite seriously that 
it was from that poem that he had learnt quite a 
good measure of his “ political wisdom.” 

Nevertheless, the officers and the N.C.Q.’s man¬ 
aged to preserve the morale of the regiment, and in 
the month of June it was moved up into the line 
holding the villages of Abwein and Jiljilia on the 
Nablus Road, about twenty miles or so from 
Jerusalem. 

In the meanwhile, I had taken a course in a 
training school at El Arish, where I had thoroughly 
scandalised another Jewish officer who happened to 
be present, by inscribing myself as belonging to the 
Jewish Regiment. “ But,” exclaimed my comrade, 
“ you’ve written it in big sprawling capitals !” It 
is only fair to say that my gallant colleague was a 
trifle coy with regard to his unit, which he once 
referred to as being composed “ of Russians, Poles, 
and other foreigners—of course, not the same as 
white troops.” 

It was from El Arish that, being granted week¬ 
end leave, I paid my first visit to Tel Aviv, then a 
mere Jewish suburb, and not yet promoted to the 
dignity of a township. Intensive recruiting was in 
progress for the formation of another battalion of 
the Jewish Regiment from among the Palestinian 
youth. 

Unquestionably the tone and morale of these 
Palestinian Jews was stimulating and refreshing. I 
can only describe the atmosphere as analogous to 
that which permeated England in the early days of 
the war, when its glamour still shone bright, and a 
gallant band of heroes was going to free the world. 
There was no nonsense about it. In contrast to 
some patriots of the war, who were only too glad if, 
for some reason or other, the medical officer re¬ 
jected them, these young men were definitely out to 
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be accepted. Sons of the soil, lor the most part, they 
regarded themselves as fighting for the liberation of 
their own country, and in their naive enthusiasm 
quite ignored the Arabs, who also had some more 
or less plausible claims at any rate to some place 
in the country for which the Jews were fighting. 
Feeling ran so high, and the sense ol national 
duty was so acute that, in those rare and isolated 
cases when an eligible young man felt that how¬ 
ever much his country needed him, yet never¬ 
theless for his own sake he ought not to go, he 
would never think of bluntly refusing to enlist, but 
would at any rate have the decency to intrigue a 
rejection on some medical ground, and thus pre¬ 
serve intad his reputation as a patriot. 

On my way up to the Nablus Road front to join 
my unit, I passed through Jerusalem. 

Visiting the stock sight of the Wailing Wall, I was 
unfavourably impressed by the petromorphism of 
the worshippers, who kissed the symbolic stone with 
as much gusto as though they had been heathens 
kissing some fetish. Shortly afterwards 1 heard in 
a train some drunken brigadier-general referring 
to the Wailing Wall as tc the place where the Jews 
wagged their bottoms,” and I felt through the sheer 
force of readion a certain amount of sympathy for 
the participants in what was certainly worship with 
a definite spiritual significance, however much it 
might strike one at first sight as a singularly un¬ 
edifying performance. 

But unquestionably the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, with its competing trinities of candles 
and its old crusader crosses, was a more imposing 
spedacle. 

From Jerusalem 1 was ordered to the Nablus 
Road, where the regiment held with adequate effici¬ 
ency for a few weeks the. villages of Abwein and 
Jiljilia. 
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My memories of those few weeks are touched with 
humour rather than with melodrama—the humour 
of Jewish lines littered with bacon tins, of an enthu¬ 
siastic little chaplain moving about with his own 
words of command and beneath the outraged eyes 
of the second-in-command men who, at any rate 
according to the remark of one of the cynics of the 
regiment, would sooner go on patrol than listen to 
his “ bloody lies,” and of the economic patrol who, 
having loosed off their Lewis gun, meticulously 
picked up the empty cases to prevent their being 
wasted. 

Shortly afterwards I was drafted back to Cairo to 
take command of a company in a newly formed 
unit composed of Palestinian Jews with a certain 
admixture of Jews from Egypt. Though the unit saw 
no active service, the experience proved stimulating, 
if only by reason of the intense racial and political 
problems with which it seethed. 

The Palestinian Jews were very different stuff 
from their brethren who had been conscripted in 
London. They were out for fighting ! They were 
anxious to drive out the Turk, and then constitute 
a permanent Jewish garrison amid a hostile Arab 
majority. On the other hand, complications soon 
arose among the various classes. The Ashkenazic 
Jews, viz., the Jews of Central European extraction, 
despised the Sephardic Jews, viz., Jews of Spanish 
origin, so intensely that it proved difficult to mix 
them. It was certainly disastrous to allow the two 
elements to sleep together in the same tent. The 
Ashkenazic Jews, particularly the colonists from 
Jaffa and the surrounding district, looked upon 
themselves as the real thing. As for the Sephardic 
Jew, who in some cases tended to lack toughness 
and virility, and who spoke Arabic as well as 
an English Jew speaks English, it was doubtful 
whether he was quite the genuine article. The 
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Alexandrine Jew they tended to regard as a Levant¬ 
ine. As for the Yemenite Jew, tanned a good rich 
brown by the Hejaz sun, he was rated a rugger 
pure and simple, and bullied accordingly. But 
certainly, so far as military efficiency was concerned, 
none of the others could touch the Palestinians from 
Jaffa. 

Further complications ensued when it transpired 
that the bulk of the Jewish officers, who had been 
drafted willy-nilly to the new unit from other forma¬ 
tions, were typical Anglo-Jews, definitely hostile to 
the whole Zionist idea, and not a little embarrassed 
by their intimate association with the Palestinians. 
According to the logic in which they had been 
brought up, on precisely the same principle by 
virtue ol which they were English officers and gentle¬ 
men who were only differentiated from their Anglo- 
Saxon brethren by a slightly more rarefied form of 
theology, so these Palestinians, being in law Ottoman 
nationals, ought simply to have been good Turks 
of the Jewish Faith. The fad, consequently, that 
they were extremely bad Turks, had, in many in¬ 
stances, very little faith, Jewish or otherwise, but 
were extremely good political Jews, proved defi¬ 
nitely disconcerting. 

The Hebrew language proved a burning question. 
As will be seen later, m the chapters dealing with 
Palestine itself, the Hebrew language lias not merely 
become a fetish, but has adually superseded Jehovah 
Himself as an objed of worship in the more advanced 
circles. If one views the maltcr from a detached 
angle, it would certainly seem as logical to have 
utilized the national language of the Palestinians— 
viz., Hebrew—as it would have been to have ad¬ 
dressed the Arab soldiers of die Hejaz in Arabic, 
due allowance being made for the fad that the 
Palestinians had been technically incorporated into 
the British Army. Hebrew, however, as such, in any 
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other than a purely liturgical user was anathema to 
the Anglo-Jewish officcis. Heated discussions took 
place between company commanders. Finally, as 
a compromise, it was arranged thal Hebrew should 
be used for the Saturday parades and English for 
everything else. Personally I sympathized with the 
men’s fanatical insistence on Hebrew. I applied 
myself to the study of the rechaujfed language, ob¬ 
tained a certain temporary measure of proficiency, 
and spoke it to the men in my dealings with them 
on every conceivable opportunity, a policy which 
earned for me a considerable measure of unpopu¬ 
larity among my brother officers. 

The antipathy of certain of the officers towards 
the Palestinian recruits was accentuated by the in¬ 
different attitude of many of the recruits towards the 
Jewish theology. 

Quite apart from the fact that many of the officers 
may have been genuinely religious, it was an integral 
part of their philosophy that it was only their religion 
that distinguished Jews from the rest of humanity. 
If a man was not a Jew by religion, he ceased to be 
a Jew. Many of these Palestinian soldiers were not 
Jews by religion, but politically they were the last 
word of aggressive Judaism. Thereupon, the philo¬ 
sophy of the Anglo-Jews broke down. A certain 
amount of resentment was aroused. This, no doubt, 
explains why they were displeased with me, when 
with cold i mpersonality I ensured that my company 
got their rations even on the Day of Atonement, 
and performed on that day, too, the routine in¬ 
spection of the meals. 

Shortly afterwards the regiment moved to the 
desert in Tel-el-Kebir, and the command was taken 
over by Colonel F. D. Samuel, D.S.O., who had 
commanded a brigade in France. 

The new Colonel, who was that rara avis among 
Jews, a natural soldier, had no use for politics either 
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on one side or the other, and was as indifferent to 
the nationalist propaganda of the Zionists as to the 
anti-Zionist propaganda of the League of British 
Jews. The language question again cropped up, and 
it was arranged that Hebrew should be employed 
as the word of command on mess parades. But 
complications were suic to ensue, particularly in 
view of the advent of a number of attached British 
N.C.O.’s, who regarded all jews as ipso fatto 
“ bloody,” and on certain occasions said so. 

I remember one incident which will illustrate the 
general temper. A company of Palestinians was 
drawn up at lunch-time ready to be marched to (he 
dining-hut. A Palestinian N.Cl.O. named Rigai, a 
Turkish deserter and cx-officcr, was in charge of the 
parade. He called the men to attention, gave the 
word of command, and prepared to march the lot 
off. “ As you were !” A British corporal had inter¬ 
vened. The Hebrew word of command was washed 
out and the English word of command substituted. 
The company marched off to the hut in period 
discipline. On reaching it they incited away to a 
man. A linguistic hunger-strike had been declared. 
The same performance was repeated at the evening 
parade. 

On another occasion two English N.C.O.’s re¬ 
fused point-blank to feed or sleep with the Alex¬ 
andrian Jews, on the ground that they had been 
with natives before, and that they might disturb 
them in their devotions ! They were promptly put 
under close arrest. A strained atmosphere immedi¬ 
ately developed in the battalion. The question of 
Jews versus English had been roused in an acute 
form. The crisis was finally solved by the N.G.O.’s 
in question being severely reprimanded, and myself 
being deprived of the command of the company for 
allowing so disagreeable a problem ever to manifest 
itself in so advanced a stage. “ You’re raising ques- 
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tions which should never have been raised. It was 
things like that that led to the Indian Mutiny.” I 
subsequently ascertained that amongst other things, 
my encouragement of Hebrew among the men had 
been much resented, that I had worked against all 
the other company commanders, and fallen foul of 
the authorities. 

During the further month or so in which I re¬ 
mained with the battalion, I watched the situation 
grow more and more raw. The Palestinians re¬ 
sented what was in many cases the studied lawless¬ 
ness of two or three of the Anglo-Jewish officers, 
who revelled in every opportunity of trampling on 
their national susceptibilities. I remember in par¬ 
ticular these officers sprawling about with aggressive 
and ostentatious nonchalance during the playing of 
the Jewish national anthem, the Hatikvah. 

While, of course, I do not suggest for a moment 
that these officers could themselves reasonably be 
expeCled to feel any personal emotional thrill on 
hearing a piece of music which, as I have previously 
remarked, was a singularly lugubrious whine, it was 
nevertheless their duty as officers to treat with re- 
speCt a national anthem which was performed under 
full official sanction. 

Matters reached such a pitch that the Anglo- 
Jewish officers in question began to talk of protecting 
themselves with their revolvers, while the Pales¬ 
tinians were genuinely afraid of being murdered 
by British N.G.O.’s, There were mild riots on one 
or two occasions. An English boy struck a Pales¬ 
tinian and got nearly lynched. Finally he was put 
in the guardroom for his own protection. There 
were one or two other fracas of a similar character. 

So far as the Palestinians were concerned, it was 
certainly unfortunate that the war came to an end 
so soon, and that they were never given an oppor¬ 
tunity of a Clive service. I think it fair to presume 
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that that very superfluity of patriotism which made 
them so undisciplined in camp would have made 
them correspondingly heroic in the ablual field. 

By way of light relief, came a “ rag ” rumour 
during the Balfour Day celebra tions, that Jabot inski 
had arrived in the camp. The Colonel was genuinely 
concerned. 

“Just the kind of sensational thing the little devil 
would do !” 

At the end of November I received instructions to 
report to headquarters of Occupied Enemy Territory 
Administration, which were then on the Mount of 
Olives in Jerusalem, with the objcCi of taking up a 
judicial appointment. 



CHAPTER III 

O.E.T.A. 

It was characteristic of the atmosphere prevailing 
in the Occupied Enemy Territory Administration, 
that in my preliminary interview with Norman 
Bentwich, the DireCtor of Public Prosecutions and 
ACting Senior Judicial Officer, he expressed doubts 
as to whether or not I would be granted the appoint¬ 
ment for which I was applying. The danger lay 
in the attitude of the authorities towards Zionism 
and Zionists. To make matters worse, another 
Jewish officer named Arnold had recently been 
made a judicial officer. 

“ Of course,” he said, “he wasn’t a Zionist; still, 
you know, he counts one on a division—you had 
better take down your Mogen David * !” 

Whether or not I followed the advice, and pru¬ 
dently stripped my shoulders of the incriminating 
badge of the regiment to which I had the honour 
to belong, I really forget. Anyway, I successfully 
ran the gauntlet of Sir Arthur Money, the then 
Chief Administrator, and was taken into the ad¬ 
ministration with the rank of Military Magistrate. 

The network of intrigue, in which I now found 
myself, had spun itself perfectly logically out of a 
political situation in which the four elements, the 
British, the French, the Arabs, and the Zionists, 
were continuously combining with and against 
each other. One may perhaps summarize the situa¬ 
tion by saying that the same spoils of war had been 
promised too many times to too many different 

5,1 Shield of David—the Jewish national emblem. 

25 3 
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interests. Or, as a high staff officer expressed it, 
the horse had been sold three times. 

On May 16th, 1916, by the ratification of the 
" Sykes-Picot ” Agreement, it had been decided to 
make Palestine international (with the exception of 
Haifa and Acre, which went to Great Britain); to 
give France the Mediterranean littoral fiom Tyre 
to Alexandretta with a hinterland cutting into 
Armenia and Kurdistan; Great Britain, Lower Iraq; 
the Damascus, Aleppo, and Mosul Provinces to an 
Arab State under French influence; and the area 
west of Iraq and south of Palestine lo an Arab 
State under British influence. On the other hand, 
in order to induce the Flejaz Arabs to revolt, a letter 
had been written by Sir Henry MacMahon to King 
Hussein on October 24, 1915, which might mean 
much or little, according to the turn finally taken by 
the political situation. Finally, in order lo acquire the 
support of Jewish influence, and to obtain at the 
same time a bridge between Egypt and India, 
Balfour had given his Declaration, another docu¬ 
ment equally capable of an extensive or res tripled 
interpretation, according to the exadt state of the 
political market. It was consequently inevitable 
that someone should be disappointed. If the Zionist 
programme were realized, it would follow neces¬ 
sarily that the promises made to the Flejaz Arabs 
would be both interpreted and fulfilled on a far 
colder and narrower basis than they had been led 
to believe by enthusiastic emissaries such as Colonel 
Lawrence (though even morally the claims of 
the Palestinian Arabs were pretty flimsy since they 
never revolted at all).* Further, a Zionist pro¬ 
gramme for Palestine would mean, at any rate for 
the indefinite present, and pending the constitution 

* The British Government has stated that Palestine was, in 
fact, excluded from the scope of the letter; further, that il was 
not understood by King Hussein Lo have been included. 
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of a Hebrew State on the Greek Kalends, a country 
which, so far from being internationalized, would be 
specifically under British influence. There was also 
the fa&or that a slab of Northern Palestine had 
adually been assigned to France by the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement. Again, the handing over to France of 
the whole Syrian littoral (the Blue Zone of the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement), in order to establish such ad¬ 
ministration as she might in her discretion think fit, 
and thus in pradice incorporate the territory in 
question into her colonial Empire, was obviously 
incompatible with the brilliant chimera of a gigantic 
Arab State dominated by Great Britain. 

The situation was still more complicated by the 
competition between two entirely distind British 
policies : the official Zionist policy of the Foreign 
Office, who set paramount importance on keeping 
faith with the French and with the Jews, and were 
disposed simply to give the Arabs what was left; and 
the anti-French and the anti-Zionist policy of the 
military junta on the spot, who desired one big Arab 
State or Federation of States to include the Hejaz, 
Iraq, Syria, and Palestine, and which was to lie, 
as Egypt had lain, in the political and economic 
pocket of Great Britain. Nor were far to seek the 
new Cromers and the new Milners of this new Egypt. 

For this consummation to be realized, it was 
essential that the population of Palestine should be 
so anti-Zionist, and the population of Syria so anti- 
French that with the best will in the world, bien 
entendu ,, it would be impossible to put into force a 
French control of the Mediterranean littoral, or a 
Zionist policy in Palestine. 

It should also be realized that the occupied enemy 
territory had been partitioned for the purpose of 
administration into areas, bearing some rough 
approximation to the zones of the Sykes-Picot Agree¬ 
ment. Thus Palestine or Occupied Enemy Territory 
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South corresponded to the Blue Zone of (he Sykes- 
Picot Agreement and was administered by the 
British. The North Syrian littoral, which corres¬ 
ponded to part of the Blue Zone, was administered 
by the French under the title of O.E.T.A. West. 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Transjordan were admin¬ 
istered by the Shcriffians (or Hcjaz Arabs) under 
the title of O.E.T.A. East. All these various ad¬ 
ministrations were subordinate to the Supreme 
Command of the British General, Sir Edmund 
Allenby. Further, the army under General Allcnby’s 
command was predominantly British. 

Had all the treaties, conventions, and declarations 
been exa&ly the same, but had nevertheless the 
Army of Occupation been as predominantly French 
as in fad it was British, and under a French general, 
there is little doubt that the various diplomatic 
obligations would have been interpreted in a 
radically different manner, arid that the whole 
history of the country would have been changed. 

After a few days in Jerusalem, I was despatched to 
Haifa, whisked off to Nazareth to condud an in¬ 
vestigation into the looting of some German gold 
from lorries on the countryside, removed to Tiberias 
to understudy the judicial officer there, transferred to 
Jenin to investigate the looting of some more German 
gold, and then instruded to proceed to Nablus, 
where I functioned as judicial officer for three weeks. 

Nablus is one of the most interesting towns in the 
country. With the exception of a few hundred 
Christians, two or three Jews leading an unhappy 
and precarious existence amid a hostile environment, 
and the fast waning handful of Samaritans, the place 
was all-Moslem—fanatically all-Moslem into the 
bargain. Before the war no native Christian woman 
orjewess dared showher unveiled face abroad for fear 
of being mobbed. Physically the town has the atmo¬ 
sphere of the Arabian Nights. Innumerable narrow 
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cobbled streets, overshadowed here and there by 
fortressed archways, and full of camels and passages, 
twist in and out of each other. Fourteen soap factories 
make the town rich, and a squirearchy of money- 
lending effendis successfully dominates the fellaheen 
of the countryside. 

The contemptuous hatred of Moslem for Christian 
was equalled by that of Christian for Moslem. A 
good instance of this was provided by a local 
Christian with whom I happened to come in contact: 
“ The Christians and Moslems were of an entirely 
different race. The Moslems were uncivilized and 
fanatical, and all the governmental posts should be 
filled by Christians and Jews.” (The addition of the 
Jews was presumably merely for the purpose of 
propitiating myself.) 

The whole town was seething with anti-Zionist 
propaganda. My interpreter, Amin Nasr, subse¬ 
quently Civil Magistrate at Nazareth, was shocked 
at the futility of all this empty verbiage. “ They only 
talk and don’t combine to form rings, as they do in 
Haifa.” 

From one angle anti-Zionist propaganda could be 
quite properly regarded as anti-British, propaganda. 
A Zionist programme entailed in practice a British 
administration for an indefinite period in the future. 
Under a British regime also there was bound pre¬ 
sumably to be introduced a certain measure of fair- 
play, as between the various classes. This was, on 
the face of it, a serious encroachment on the vested 
rights of the effendis. This point of view was quite 
frankly expounded to me by the uncle of one of the 
most notable men of the town, who had invited me 
to tea at his luxurious mansion. 

“We don’t like the British administration—we 
despots. We preferred the Turks—then we could do 
what we liked.” 

I was personally to have the pleasure of giving the 
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local squirearchy a mild shock. The Mayor of 
Nablus, one Sheikh Omar Zueta, had brought an 
ahlion against some fellaheen on some promissory 
notes for oil. The fellaheen swore heavily by Allah 
that they had paid. Unfortunately they had no 
receipts. Thinking that it was my duty to probe the 
matter to the bottom, 1 called upon the plaintiff’s 
business manager to produce the books. And there, 
sure enough, was everything entered up duly paid 
practically to the last metallik. But for a real live 
mayor, and an ecclesiastic to boot, to lose even an 
unfounded action against mere peasants, marked a 
drastic innovation in the judicial history of the city. 

During my stay in Nablus I experienced the 
charm of that city of wealth, priclc, intolerance, and 
hypocrisy, where mincing youths paraded the streets 
with touched finger Lips, and where, in spite both of 
Allah and of Mahomet, quantities of arak are con¬ 
sumed every night behind the closed doors of dis¬ 
creet debauches. 

I remember in particular three incidents that, 
though trifling, were illustrative of the raw sensitive¬ 
ness of the situation. A new Jew had got int o Nablus. 
Two or three Arab clerks at the Governorate had on 
their own initiative visited him and given him notice 
to quit. The Jew came to see me in a panic, re¬ 
questing advice. I passed him on to one of the 
administrative officers, and he was no doubt amiably 
disposed of. About this time, too, the Anglo- 
Palestinc Bank, a British company duly registered at 
Somerset House, proposed to open a branch in 
Nablus. There was considerable agitation against 
this—-officially, because the Bank was a Zionist 
bank, but also, it is reasonable to presume, because 
the presence of a bank which lent money at legal in¬ 
terest viz., 9 per cent, or less would have seriously 
interfered with the usurious pra&ice of the cflendis, 
who were in the habit of lending money at 20 to 
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30 or even 40 per cent, per annum. The Bank was 
advised by the authorities not to open in Nablus, and 
has, in fad, not done so to this day. 

On another occasion the Governor of Nablus drove 
up to his offices in a car belonging to the Zionist 
Commission, and bearing the Jewish national em¬ 
blem, the Shield of David. For this he was severely 
criticized by one of the officers. It is relevant to 
observe that this officer had been a missionary before 
the war, and that the missionaries proved almost 
to a man, if not actually anti-Semitic, at any rate 
anti-Zionist, from the Right Reverend Mclnnes, the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, who made numerous public 
utterances on the subject, down to the erudite 
Hebraist, Dr. Christie (who was actually overheard 
by Bentwich giving vent to his views on the matter 
in the middle of a crowded boat on the Sea of 
Galilee), and the distinguished and pipe-smoking 
Miss Newton of Haifa, who was certainly one of the 
staunchest and most a&ive friends the Arabs ever 
had. 

Towards the end of my stay in Nablus, I was 
detailed to defend some fellaheen, who were being 
tried before a military court on a charge of murder¬ 
ing an Australian soldier named Reardon. Reardon 
had, during one of the attacks, wandered into an 
Arab village, attempted to disport himself with 
some of the ladies, and been subsequently assisted 
by some of the gentlemen into the bottom of a well. 
The evidence against the individuals actually 
charged was thin, and even if they were guilty, 
their case was by no means destitute, if not of aftual 
chivalry, at any rate of strongly extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances. The prosecuting authorities had been 
relu&ant to send the case forward for trial. The 
Australian Government, however, had made a pro¬ 
test, and the case had to be tried, or, as an officer 
ironically expressed it, Australia would have seceded 
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from the Empire. Once I had been appointed 
counsel for the fellaheen, I successfully steeled my¬ 
self against all these political considerations, threw 
myself heart and soul into the case, tulhlessly bullied 
the prosecuting counsel when he attempted to lead 
his reluctant, if not actually hostile witnesses, re¬ 
frained from putting my clients into the witness-box 
and secured their acquittal. It was symptomatic of 
the sternness of the prevailing military discipline, 
that I was rebuked by a high official for the energy 
and gusto which 1 had shown in defending my 
clients. “ It was your duty,” I was told, “ to support 
the Administration.” 

After three weeks or so in Nablus, T was relieved, 
sent to Jerusalem, informed that 1 was to be ap¬ 
pointed to the post of Judicial Officer at Haifa, 
and given leave to go to Egypt. 

When in Cairo, I received a wire to report to 
Jerusalem instead of to I-Iaifa. On doing so, I was 
informed by Bentwich that a special petition by the 
Moslem-Christian Association (an Arab political 
club that had been formed under the auspices of 
the British Administration) had been presented 
against my appointment, and forwarded to him 
through Sir Ronald Storrs. The wording of the 
petition was .ingenious. Complaint was made that 
a Jewish officer who bad been turned out of Nablus, 
was being sent to Haifa to replace a British officer. 
Bentwich had told Storrs that the whole thing was 
untrue, and that it had never been intended that 
I should be more than a few weeks in Nablus, and 
that the officer whom I was replacing at Haifa, 
one Montague Arnold, was himself a Jew. For some 
time my destination lay in the balance, while 1 
remained cooling my heels in. Jerusalem. Bentwich 
was inclined to flout the nonsense of the Moslem- 
Christians, and send me to Haifa, whether they liked 
it or whether they did not. He was dissuaded from 
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this course by the advice of Colonel Scott, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Court of Appeal, who was subsequently 
forced to resign, owing to having given public vent 
to that anti-Semitism which he had always enter¬ 
tained. 

So I was sent off to Tiberias to be the judge of 
Galilee. 

Em route I received a new order countermanding 
the previous one, inasmuch as the Tiberias judge 
objected to being shifted to Haifa, and wanted to 
stay where he was. And then yet another order 
countermanding the last one. 

Finally, at the beginning of March, I arrived in 
Tiberias and took over from my predecessor, a 
heavy “ eighteenth-century ” officer, full of pomp 
and ceremony. His philosophy of justice was as 
follows: “ I’ve learnt that prestige is the great thing 
in the East—I always make them stand up when I 
come into the room—why, it’s so strong in Egypt 
you even hear them talk of Frenchmen as Dagos,” 

I had scarcely been installed in Tiberias lor more 
than a few days, when Bentwich arrived to consider 
whether or not I should be retained or dismissed. 
The objedion to me in certain quarters still per¬ 
sisted. t had, moreover, when in Nablus, been 
guilty of the indiscretion of smoking a nargileh, 
which was a departure from the stiff reserve of the 
ordinary British officer. “ The simplest thing, of 
course, would be to send you back to your 
unit.” 

I was finally saved by the good offices of Major 
Barron, the Military Governor of Tiberias, a breezy 
and efficient officer, who had apparently formed an 
opinion of me, that was not entirely unfavourable. 
So I was left in peace to settle down to my judicial 
work as President of the Court of First Instance. 

One of the first fundionaries whose acquaintance 
I made was Yusef EfTendi Strumza, a Salonican 
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Jew, who had practised as an advocate in Palestine 
before the war, been exiled to Aleppo and Damascus 
on account of his Zionist proclivities, and was now 
Civil Magistrate of Sated. At the time when I saw 
him he was distin&ly annoyed at being transferred 
to Safed apparently for political reasons. He re¬ 
garded the transfer as in substance a reflection on 
his personal integrity. “ On ne dira pas que Strumza 
a vendu sa conscience, e’est une insulte. Je suis plus 
que froisse, je suis blesse !” 

From the Jewish judge I transferred my attention 
to the Moslem ecclesiastical judge, who was charged 
with embezzlement, and whose case I had to in¬ 
vestigate. Shordy afterwards I prosecuted this 
gentleman before the Assize Court, with the result 
that he was acquitted by a majority of the native 
judges outvoting the British President on the graver 
charge, and merely found guilty on a charge of 
negligence. 

The adual judicial work was lascinating, not 
merely by reason of the intrinsic interest of the cases, 
but owing to the responsibility thrown on the 
British judge, who sat alone (except, of course, 
in assize cases), and who, owing to the entire absence 
of any really efficient Bar, was compelled at one and 
the same time to conduct the case for the plaintiff 
or prosecution, and also the ease for the defendant, 
to say nothing of giving judgment. 

Matters were complicated by the atmosphere of 
intrigue by which one was encircled. I soon found 
that it was necessary to exercise the greatest amount 
of circumspection in the acceptance of any hospi¬ 
tality whatsoever. As likely as not the conversation 
would be steered round to some pending litigation, 
m which mine host, or some relative, friend, or 
protege was concerned, and in which my good 
offices were respeftfully solicited. 

Both naive and refreshing was his Worship the 
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Mayor of Safed, who in one and the same breath 
invited me to lunch, and carefully explained that 
the invitation was absolutely independent of the 
pending case, and entirely due to my own personal 
charm. I declined so compromising a hospitality. 

Sometimes there was no escape from the mesh of 
the intrigue. I remember one day when I proposed 
to walk over the hills from Safed to Tabgha en route 
for Tiberias, when one of the court officials had at 
some pains and insistence arranged that a certain 
Arab notable, who happened also to be going, 
should accompany me. Hardly had we been gone 
half an hour, when the beauty of the landscape 
became darkened by the sinister shadow of the 
pending case. With polite brutality I declined to 
discuss it. 

Yet I feel bound to state that whatever their 
station in life, and whatever the angle of con- 
tad, the Arabs exhibited invariably far better 
manners than did the Jews. Nor was this particu¬ 
larly surprising. For good manners are of the essence 
of alike hospitality and of intrigue, in both of which 
arts the Arabs are past masters. Undoubtedly, dur¬ 
ing these delicate and crucial days, the Arabs nearly 
always made the more favourable impression on 
the majority of the officials, even including, in many 
cases, those who were neutral so far as the political 
issue was concerned. For whether they whined, or 
threatened, or cajoled, or protested, they were always 
piduresque, ingratiating, sympathetic. The Jews, 
on the other hand, even when they were in the right, 
were so clumsy, fussy, and aggressive, as to derive 
very little more credit out of the business, than in 
the not infrequent cases in which they were in the 
wrong. 

The Balfour Declaration had completely thrown 
them off their balance. They expeded to have the 
new dish of freedom served up to them on a nice 
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gold salver, with a suitable inscription in the 
Hebrew language, while the Arabs waited gracefully 
at table. When they found that the Administration 
was intriguing with the Arabs against them, they 
became, perhaps not unnaturally, extremely rattled, 
and were quite unable to tackle the situation. The 
comment in this connection of one of the military 
governors is not uninstrudive: “ The reason why the 
Administration is not anti-Semitic but unfavourable 
to the Jews, is the indiscreet condud of the Zionist 
leaders.” 

But these indiscretions were merely an excuse for 
the policy of the Administration, an excuse, no doubt, 
which enjoyed the advantage of having something 
of a genuine foundation. The period was now lie- 
ginning when a steady flow of arms and money was 
being pumped into the Shcriffian army O.E.T.A. 
(East) from the British army. It was difficult to 
sec against whom these supplies could reasonably 
be expeded to be used by those who obtained them, 
other than those against whom they were in fad 
used—the French ! 

It was significant that over the whole period during 
which I was in the Administration up till the time of 
the spring of 1920, officials always spoke of French 
agents and French propaganda with particular 
hostility. As for Sheriffian propaganda, that was at 
first suppressed and subsequently tolerated. 

In the meanwhile the Jews nursed sulkily their 
suspicions, in substance, justified, and their vin- 
didiveness. The remarks of Jabotinski arc typical: 
“ There is none like the British official for following 
the line of least resistance. If the Jews start giving 
trouble, there is none like them in the world. They 
are past-masters in the art. Not merely here, but 
our friends on the other side. An ad of tadlessncss 
now will lead to a query and an explanation twenty 
years afterwards in Whitehall. Gyppos wc call them. 
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They’ve got the mentality of Gyppos. We must have 
no Gyppo Governors in Palestine !” 

These woids, spoken by one of the ablest of the 
extremist Jews, well illustrate both the bitterness 
entertained for some of the English officers who, 
quite apart from any question of the higher politics, 
regarded the Balfour Declaration as damned non¬ 
sense, the Jews as a damned nuisance, and natives 
into the bargain; and (he Arabs as damned good 
fellows. 

The British officers tended in many cases in those 
early days to place the Christian Arabs in a category 
both different and superior to that of the Moslem 
Arabs. There was one official in particular, who 
referred to a certain Arab as “ Christian and therefore 
a white man.” Speaking generally, no doubt, it was 
indisputable that the Christians were more pro¬ 
gressive, more educated, more intelligent than the 
Moslems. Add to this a touch of the old crusader 
tradition, and several touches of ordinary religious 
trade unionism, and you get the explanation of a 
situation in which it was almost as much as one’s 
place was worth to call a Christian Arab a Christian 
Arab, instead of employing the official euphemism 
of te Syrian.” 

Not uninstrudive was the case of one of the 
medical officers, who quite frankly and with barely 
concealed relish announced that Jew-baiting had 
been the sport of kings Cor centuries and centuries. 

In the meanwhile there came as Military Governor 
to Tiberias Colonel Waters Taylor, who was one of 
the ablest officials in the Military Administration, 
who was subsequently to go to Headquarters, Jeru¬ 
salem, as the Chief of the Staff to Sir Louis Bols, and 
to take a singularly adive hand in forming and 
executing the policy of the Government. This officer 
was a typical militarist, and refreshingly frank about 
it into the bargain. His ideal polity was a military 
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government in perpetuity. “ The soldier makes a 
country in six months, the civilian ruins it in two 
years—and it’s a thorn in the side of the Empire ever 
afterwards.” Quite consistently, he disapproved of 
both Wilson and his fourteen points, which had done 
more harm than anything else in Europe, and were 
responsible for all the trouble in India; and also of 
Wells with his cheap sneers at the regular officer. 
He only wished he had had him with him in his 
battalion for a month. 

There was, on the other hand, considerably more 
to be said in favour of the Colonel’s attitude towards 
the Sarafand incident, which, though not appearing 
in the official history of the campaign, perhaps merits 
being briefly recorded. 

A regiment of Australians had been quartered 
near the Arab village of Sarafand. Quite naturally 
and normally, the fellaheen had pilfered. The 
Australians had endeavoured to recover their stolen 
property, and one of their men had been shot in the 
process. It thus became necessary to resort to drastic 
measures to re-establish prestige. Zero hour was 
fixed, and a certain number of men, led by a certain 
number of officers in privates’ tunics, raided the 
village. They massacred quite a number of the men, 
but chivalrously refrained from killing or even 
ravishing a single woman. The matter came up at 
a military governors’ conference. Colonel Waters 
Taylor’s account of the matter was as follows: 

“ Storrs said he was ashamed of the uniform he 
wore. My God, I told him what 1 thought of him— 
ordinary tribal justice—supposing they had been 
Bedouins and one of their men had been killed, 
wouldn’t they have done the same—well, the 
Australians can be equally savage.” 

In the meanwhile the political situation spluttered 
up into a miniature riot in the dingy, crooked streets 
of the old city of Tiberias. So far as T recoiled from 
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my memories of the official investigation made by 
myself on behalf of the Government, and from having 
prosecuted before a military court a mixed lot of 
jews and of Arabs, there was evidence adequate, 
if not to establish, at any rate strongly to suggest, that 
the Moslem Arabs had been preparing a row for a 
few days past. One or two wedding demonstrations 
with a few lusty songs by patriotic bravoes about 
their “ magazines holding five bullets ” had created 
the ideal atmosphere for racial disturbance. The 
immediate precipitating cause was the prosperous 
day of a Sephardic Jewish butcher, who was bap¬ 
tising his gains in unlimited aiak. The arak func¬ 
tioned normally, and the jolly butcher had to find a 
vent for his exuberance. So in accordance with the 
custom of the country, he began to curse the religion 
of someone else—in this case, of the Moslems. A 
general fight ensued, and raged with particular 
ferocity round the Patroclus-body of the drunken 
butcher. The a&ual temperature waxed so hot and 
the general tension so high, that a few revolver shots 
automatically discharged themselves. The piquant 
allegation made by the Arabs with regard to these 
shots, was that they had been discharged from the 
window of a house in which the Chief Rabbi was 
living. Of this in point of fadt there was no proof, 
though it was more or less established that the shots 
were Jewish. A pitched battle with sticks ensued, in 
which the Jews more than held their own, until the 
police came along, broke up the riot, and made a 
certain number of arrests. Complaints were made 
the next day that the Jewish policemen had shown 
discrimination in the particular heads of the par¬ 
ticular rioters which in their particular discretion 
they had chosen to break. To prevent further dis¬ 
turbance the Governor forbade the holding of a 
procession to the tomb of Rabbi Meyer, a local 
Jewish saint, and was, in accordance with the ordin- 
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ary course of political routine, accused of being anti- 
Jewish. In point of fad, the decision was one of 
elementary prudence, and contrasts favourably with 
the policy of Mr. Luke in allowing the Jewish pro¬ 
cession to the Wailing Wall on August the 15th, 1929. 

The Jews had a more genuine, though of course 
quite miniature grievance against General Allcnby, 
who visited the town on Sunday, May the 1 ith, 1919. 
Local deputations composed respedtively of Jews, 
Moslem Arabs, Christian Arabs, waited to pay 
homage. Inasmuch as there was a heavy prepon¬ 
derance of Jews in the population of Tiberias over 
both the Christian and the Moslem Arabs, even when 
added together one would have thought that, quite 
apart altogether from their political merits or de¬ 
merits, they would on objective mathematical prin¬ 
ciples have been entitled to be received first. 
That they were received after the Arabs was quite 
logically interpreted as a slight, due to the low 
quotation at the time of Jewish stock in the political 
market of the country. 

The courts in which it was my duty to sit, com¬ 
prised Tiberias, Nazareth, Safed, and Beisan. In 
June Nazareth became the headquarters of the 
Governor. 

This town has the distinction of being a kind of 
Christian Nablus. A small minority of Moslems (and 
no Jews at all) failed to affed its essentially Christian 
clrarader. It was here, appropriately enough, that 
I came in contad with the policy of the missionaries. 
The circumstances were as follows: 

A small Moslem orphan girl, considerably below 
the age of Western consent, was being married oil' 
against her will to some old and hulking merchant. 
The prosped filled her with both panic and horror. 
She was brought to me for refuge and advice. It was 
suggested that a home be found for her in an English 
missionary establishment. The matter lay within tlie 
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jurisdiction of the Moslem religious judge, and a 
missionary establishment naturally stood for con¬ 
version. I conceived the idea of asking the mission¬ 
aries to look after the girl, subject to her being 
allowed to receive Moslem religious instruction 
under the supervision of the Moslem religious judge. 
I broached the idea to the director. Nothing doing ! 
The missionaries were out for their pound of soul, 
or, to quote the phrase actually used, the opportunity 
to teach them “ to lead righteous lives.” 

About this time two political cases came my way. 
The first was the Yemma murder. Two or three 
Bedouins robbed two Jews near the colony of Yemma, 
and murdered one of them. One Bedouin was 
arrested and charged with the crime. Inasmuch as 
he was one of the leading chieftains of his tribe, there 
ensued any amount of fuss and agitation. He was 
convicted by the Assize Court presided over by 
Scott, convicted and sentenced to seven years. 
I remember particularly that the consternation 
among the Arab officials at the time was terrific. 
The Arabs went on protesting; the Ghazzawiyeh 
tribe to which he belonged was one of the most im¬ 
portant tribes of Bedouins in the Jordan valley; some 
further evidence was apparently found, and he was 
pardoned a few years later. 

The other case had more light relief. A Christian 
girl, belonging to the Greek Catholic se&, had spent 
a week-end with a local Bedouin. She was some 
kind of distant relative of the Greek Catholic Bishop, 
Mgr. Haggear. The “ week-end” was promoted to 
the dignity of “ attempted rape,” while the case 
took on all the aspect of a state trial. The partisans 
of the girl made abortive efforts to get the investiga¬ 
tion of the case taken away from the Moslem in¬ 
vestigating judge, Kamel Effendi, and handed over 
to a Christian civil magistrate, I myself was person¬ 
ally tackled in the streets of Nazareth by Christian 

4 
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ecclesiastics, who talked to me about the case in 
particular and about Moslem depravity in general. 
And with all the enlightenment of, at any rate, the 
nineteenth century, they purported to quote the 
alleged words of Gladstone that in order to civilize 
the East it was necessary to burn the Koran and to 
destroy the veil. The male week-ender was tried by 
Colonel Scott, and acquitted, with the ironical 
admonishment that as a good Moslem he ought to 
have nothing to do with such bad women. The dis¬ 
comfiture of the Bishop was complete. 

On another occasion I tried, in Nazareth, a 
peasant woman, and her pai amour who had been 
criminally prosecuted by the husband on a charge 
of miscondud. The remarks of the trio were not 
without their human interest. The husband said, 
“ My honour was previously that of a lion and is 
now that of a fly the lover, “ I have spent a lot 
of money on this woman and I mean to stick to 
her the lady, “ I love him and he is my husband 
in the sight of Allah.” 

Safed, the other chief town in my distrid, was 
tucked prettily away in a saddle high up in the 
mountains. 

It was there that I first made the acquaintance of 
my subsequent clients, the Druses of Horfesh, who 
were at perpetual loggerheads with the local squire, 
Abdul Effendi Mejid, who at a later date died 
suddenly by gunshot. When 1 first came across them, 
a charge had been laid by Abdul Mejicl that one of 
them, Selman Faris, was in possession of a rifle. 
The defence was that the rifle had been planted by 
Abdul Mejid. There was a certain amount of evi¬ 
dence more or less consistent with the suggestion, 
winch was rendered all the more plausible by the 
fad that some time before Abdul Mejid had himself 
been convided, on information laid by the Druses, 
of being in illegal possession of a rifle. Being a 
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brother of the Mufti (the chief ecclesiastical digni¬ 
tary), and one of the principal notables in the distrid, 
he had noL been imprisoned, but lined £50. I gave 
the Druses the benefit of the doubt and acquitted. 

It was at Safed that I came across a particularly 
naive instance of perjury. An old man had charged 
one of his neighbours with stealing' two kids. The 
prisoner, convided by the civil magistrate, appealed 
to me as the President of the Court of First Instance. 
I cross-examined the prosecutor. In the course of 
the cross-examination he admitted that only one kid 
had been stolen. 

“ Then why did you say that he had stolen two ?” 
I asked. 

“ Perhaps I was angry,” he replied. 

In the same town on another occasion I presided 
at a trial which, while not particularly interesting in 
itself, well illustrated the attitude of the country to¬ 
wards the judiciary. Some Druses were accused of 
murdering a Christian. It was an Assize Court, and 
I sat with three Palestinian colleagues, none of whom 
were Christians. It was a touch and go trial, and the 
Court unanimously acquitted, but it was certainly 
a case of difficulty. Some months later, when I got 
to Haifa, I was told that a complaint had been put 
in to the President of the Distrid: Court that the 
Court, including apparently myself, had been bribed. 

It was in Safed also that there occurred shortly 
afterwards a mild political explosion. Some race 
case was being tried before Strumza, the civil 
magistrate. Some expert medical evidence had been 
given by the principal medical officer, a Christian 
Arab, Thinking it desirable to have another opinion, 
Strumza on his own initiative called in an American 
Jewish dodor from the Hadassa Hospital. Whether 
or not, in the particular circumstances of the case, it 
was or was not desirable to obtain a further opinion, 
was immaterial. It was sufficient that the Jewish 
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magistrate had officially manifested his distrust of 
the Arab dodtor. A first-rate row blazed up. The 
Arabs demanded Strumza’s dismissal. Benlwich, 
the head of the Judicial Department, motored down 
post-haste and just managed to smooth things over. 
But for some time the career of Strumza, subse¬ 
quently a District Court Judge in Haifa, hung in the 
balance. 

A burning question in those days was that of 
Jewish officials in the Government. 

For political reasons the Zionist Commission 
attached considerable importance to having as large 
a number as possible of Jewish officials in the Ad¬ 
ministration. On the other hand, owing to his 
higher standard of living, a salary sufficient for an 
Arab was insufficient foi a Jew. Grants in aid were 
consequently made by the Zionist Commission. 
These subsidies were clearly indefensible in prin¬ 
ciple, and were eventually discontinued. They pro¬ 
vided an excellent handle to be turned against the 
Jews. It was this question of subsidies that gave the 
occasion for one of the officers to express himself 
with frankness on the subjedl of Jewish officials. 

“ I was prepared to be fair to them at first; the 
only thing to do is to get rid of every Jewish gen¬ 
darme and Jewish policeman.” 

It was about this time that a contract, which had 
officially been put up to public tender, for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the fishing rights in Lale Huleh was 
granted to a Christian Arab instead of to a Jew. 
The Jews came out with a grievance to the effect 
that the time allowed for tender and for finding the 
requisite deposit was so short as to give no real 
chance to anybody,like theprincipal Jewish tenderer, 
living outside the immediate neighbourhood of Safed. 
After enquiry, and apparently because it was con¬ 
sidered that reasonable facilities had not been given 
to the Jewish tenderers, it was decided to reopen the 
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matter, and a letter was actually addressed to Lubov- 
ski, the Jewish tenderer, enquiring whether he stood 
by his bid, which was higher than the price at which 
tire rights had been given to the Arab. He replied 
in the affirmative. Subsequently, on orders received 
from (he Chief Administrator, the original acceptance 
of the Arab’s tender was confirmed. Such a pro¬ 
cedure might conceivably have been defended on 
the principle of consistency. Be this as it may, if it 
had been a Jewish contract that had been chal¬ 
lenged, and it had been the Arabs who had protested, 
I have not the slightest doubt that the contrad 
would have been put up again for tender. As so fre¬ 
quently happens in such cases, the matter turned, 
not on the intrinsic merits of the case, but on 
purely political considerations. And since, as I have 
already observed, the Jewish stock was low and 
the Arab stock was high, nothing was done. The 
pradical result of the complaint was to infuriate 
against the Jews the particular officer whose condud 
had, rightly or wrongly, been impugned. 

In the autumn of 1919 I was transferred to Haifa. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE REIGN OF TERROR 

1 went to Haifa with a certain amount of satisfaction. 
I had been intrigued out of the job about eight 
months before, and was now appointed to the very 
place where I was apparently persona ingrala. 

It was not long before there presented itself an 
excellent opportunity for the administration of 
justice tempered with humour. 

The Arab execution officer, one Anis, came slimily 
into my room with a request that I should certify 
certain expenses which he alleged that lie had in¬ 
curred in visiting one of the villages. Very blandly 
I asked for a list of items. They were produced. 
Then his courage failed him, and he attempted to 
get the list back. But 1 hung on to it and investigated 
the details with frigid joy. 1 soon ascertained that 
for the very journey where he was charging a return 
railway fare as a disbursement, he had been granted 
a free warrant, and that for the very lunch, the 
money for which he claimed to have expended, he 
had been the distinguished guest of the local Mukh- 
tar (village headman). 1 reported the matter to 
Bentwich, and the gentleman was suspended and 
prosecuted. It was characteristic of the judicial 
machinery that he was prosecuted under as gentle 
am article as possible, and that though conviCtcd, so 
far from being hanged, drawn, and quartered, he was 
merely fined. 

My most important piece of work at Haifa was 
not the trying of any particular case, but the prose¬ 
cution before a military court of certain members 
of the Haifa Gendarmerie who had run amok and 
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participated in a battue of a local contingent of the 
Egyptian Labour Corps, who had been for some 
reason slightly unpopular with the Haifa police. 
One or two of the accused were acquitted, but the 
Christian Arab officer, Nasr, and two of his men 
were convicted of supervising or accomplishing the 
homicide of a couple of inoffensive Egyptian Labour 
Corps sanitary men. 

The town of Acre lay in my district. M.y most 
vivid recolledion of Acre was sitting on appeal on 
a judgment of the civil magistrate sentencing some 
fellah to six months’ imprisonment. Owing, no 
doubt, to pressure of business on the time of my 
predecessor, the case had not come up for appeal 
till after the sentence had been completely served. 
The evidence being insufficient, I had no scruples 
in quashing the judgment. 

The most humorous case which I tried at Acre 
was that in which the late Turkish Commandant 
of the place sued certain peasants on some pro¬ 
missory notes. Strangely enough, the fellaheen ad¬ 
mitted the genuineness of their signature, and re¬ 
frained from the conventional defence of alleging 
that the documents were forged. It turned out 
that there had been an actual partnership between 
the fellaheen and the Turkish Commandant, in the 
exporting of cereals from Acre to Beirut, at a time 
when such export had been specifically forbidden 
by Turkish law. The promissory notes had been 
given to secure the capital advanced by the Turkish 
Commandant. There had, in fad, been losses, and 
the fellaheen wanted the proportionate shares of 
the losses to be deduded from the promissory notes. 
I went one better than the fellaheen, and_ gave 
judgment that they need not pay even one piastre, 
on the ground that the adion was based on a con- 
trad between .smugglers, which was unenforceable, 
as being illegal and contrary to public policy. 
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It was typical of the tone of the country, that 
immediately after my judgment the Turkish Com¬ 
mandant came up to me and expressed his inability 
to comprehend so unjust a verdidi, since he had 
always gone out of his way specially to protedt the 
Jews ! It was obviously the height of ingratitude 
on my part, not to have rewarded his kindness to 
members of my own race, by giving him judgment, 
right or wrong. 

A case of some subtlety, which the principle of 
benefit of clergy did not allow to see the light of 
day, was the following. Prior to the war, some 
peasants, being pressed for money, decided to sell 
some land, and for that purpose gave a power of 
attorney to an Arab ecclesiastic authorizing him to 
put through the conveyance in the land registry 
office. The idea of sale was subsequently abandoned, 
and the money raised on a formal mortgage. Then 
came the war, and in its train a rapidly depreciating 
currency of Turkish paper which was in law equiva¬ 
lent to gold. Thinking it only patriotic to patronize 
the currency of the country, the peasants duly paid 
off in Turkish paper the loan which they had 
contracted in Turkish gold. 

The effendi moneylenders, who had thus been 
badly scored off, and who did not share the enthu¬ 
siasm of the peasants for the official currency of the 
country, then bethought them of the stale power 
of attorney which had been given years before for 
the purpose of the sale which had fallen ihrough, 
fished the document out of some dustbin or other, 
and arranged with the Arab ecclesiastic in his 
capacity as attorney of the peasants, to sell to them 
the land which was by now completely redeemed 
of the incumbrance of the mortgage. The opera¬ 
tion went through, title was made, and an aclion 
then brought to recover possession of the land. 
Fortunately the magistrate belonged to a dif- 
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fcrent religion, dismissed the case and exposed the 
manoeuvre. 

It was more or less about this time that the 
Bishop of Jerusalem aired publicly his opinion that 
the adoption of a Zionist programme would entail 
a permanent garrison of 50,000 soldiers. No one, 
of course, would wish to deny freedom of thought 
to any clergyman, and one may presume that the 
intentions of the Right Rev. gentleman were all 
that could be desired. A public utterance, however, 
of this description would in the ordinary course of 
events tend to make the Arabs think that they were 
simply expedied to behave in a violent and lawless 
manner. 

It. is significant that no counterblast was issued 
by the Government. 

After six weeks in Haifa I was transferred to 
Jerusalem, where I soon, found myself Adding 
President of the Court of First Instance, during 
the absence on sick leave of Captain Baker. 

The one case of spiritual significance which I 
tried in the Holy City, was one where one pious 
Jew accused another pious Jew of swindling him 
in the course of a somewhat complicated deal in 
Jewish liturgical scrolls. Incidentally I sat sternly 
on the neck of the interpreter when, like every 
First Instance interpreter in the country, he tried 
himself to intervene in the examination of witnesses 
and the decision of cases. I also reported adversely 
on the efficiency of the Chief Clerk—who was 
suspended nine years later. 

It was not long before the virulence of the Arab 
Jewish political situation began to affedl personally 
even myself. An Arab chauffeur employed by the 
Hadassah Medical Association had been convicted 
by the civil magistrate of theft or embezzlement. 
The appeal lay to the Court of First Instance— 
namely, myself. The fun began with the sister of 
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the appellant forcing her way into my private 
room, in order to melt my Rhadamanthine heart. 
With the maximum of brusquerie I cleared her out. 
The blandishments of the young woman proving 
ineffe£tive, other machinery was set in motion, 
with the result that Colonel Scott, the Aching 
Senior Judicial Officer (in the absence on leave of 
Bentwich), took a hand in the proceedings. He 
officially notified me that he had been informed ad¬ 
ministratively that the accused had objected to being 
tried by a Jew; and that therefore it was desirable 
that, inasmuch as 1 was a Jew, i should refrain 
from sitting on the case. Fortunately or unfortu¬ 
nately, as the case might be, I had already tried 
the case, and, in fad, confirmed the conviction. 

Shortly before this episode, which took place 
during Bentwich’s absence, the Moslem-Christian 
Association had passed a resolution protesting 
against Bentwich’s retention of the post of Senior 
Judicial Officer and expressing their confidence in 
Scott. It will thus be apparent that if I had been 
ruled incompetent to try a case of this description, 
an important political precedent would have been 
created. 

Scott was a strong anti-Semite, and, as will be 
seen later, it was his total inability to control within 
the limits of elementary decency the manifestations 
of his emotions in this resped, that subsequently 
led to his downfall and his disgrace. In the mean¬ 
while he played with gusto the role of champion 
of the Arabs in general, and of the Moslem Arabs 
in particular. 

Soon afterwards the political situation began to 
fizzle all round up to adual boiling-point. A good 
fillip had been given by the visit to Palestine and 
Syria in the summer of 1919 of the American Com¬ 
mission, composed of Messrs. Crane, Yale, King, 
Churchill, and Montgomery, and not entirely free 
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from missionary influence, which had been sent by 
President Wilson to study and report on the local 
problems. The result of the wishes of the majority 
of the Arab inhabitants happened to coincide 
exadly with the policy of the military junta who 
controlled the country. They insisted—and from 
their point of view not so very unreasonably—on 
the amalgamation of Palestine and Syria, which in 
point of fad do form one geographical and economic 
unit artificially divided by the necessities of politics. 
They protested.—and from their point of view again 
not so very unreasonably — against the official 
Zionist programme of the British Foreign Office. 
But if they needs must have a Mandate, a British 
Mandate was the most acceptable. It is significant 
that the French pamphleteers accused the British 
Military Administration of bullying the population 
into voting for a British Mandate, and indeed of 
adually compelling persons to sign petitions the body 
of which was blank. It is only fair to say that I came 
across no instance of anything like such crude 
technique. Under any circumstances it would have 
been completely unnecessary to have proceeded to 
anything like such drastic extremities. The Military 
Administration ruled the country, which waited 
on its very nod. It would consequently have required 
the maximum of moral courage, enmity, or external 
support, deliberately to go in the teeth of the policy 
of the Administration—above all in the Levant, 
where the whole population is so singularly sensitive 
to every nuance of tyranny and of intrigue, and 
where both the reality and the camouflage of de¬ 
mocracy are alike ridiculous. So far as North Syria 
is concerned, the most significant part of the mani¬ 
festation of the popular will was the resolution of 
the General Syrian Congress in favour of an inde¬ 
pendent Arab State. According to the French, 
anyone in Syria who was Wilsonian enough to desire 
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to determine his own political destiny under a 
French Mandate, and consequently to vote for the 
French, was automatically thrown into prison by 
the Sheriflians and the British on any frivolous 
pretext, as in the celebrated case of Mundjem Bey, 
Chief of the Anizi. And inasmuch as the French 
had scarcely any soldiers and were jealously denied 
any really substantial reinforcements by Lord 
Allenby, they themselves were entirely unable to rig 
the spontaneous expression of the popular will, or 
even to proted (without at any rate a full-dress 
recourse to Paris) their own friends against drastic 
punishment at the hands of the Sheriflians and the 
English. If, however, Syria and Palestine were to 
be amalgamated into the same political unit, what 
was to happen to France ancf to the promises 
definitely made to her of a Lebanon with which 
she was to do what she liked, and also of a zone 
of influence in Eastern Syria ? And similarly, what 
would happen to the programme of a national 
home for the Jewish people ? If they had only known 
it, the interests of both the French and of the Zionists 
were identical, since both required for their full 
development the restriction of Arab nationalism. 

In order to realize how fluid and elastic the 
whole situation was, it is essential to remember 
that under the Sykes-Picot Agreement Palestine 
was to be internationalized, bar the coast towns 
of Acre and Haifa, which were to be assigned to 
England. The Treaty of Versailles had, it is true, 
introduced in principle the system of Mandates, 
but which Power actually was to have the Mandate 
for Palestine had not yet been officially decided. 
The promise, moreover, of a Jewish national home, 
made to the Zionists—whatever might be its true 
interpretation in the spirit—was so vague in its 
legal letter as to be capable of meaning anything. 
And inasmuch as the British Empire has been 
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largely won by the audacious soldiers who de¬ 
liberately exceed their instructions, relying on 
handsome gratitude if the coup succeeds, and pre¬ 
pared to face repudiation if the coup fails, it was 
scarcely surprising if the military junta thought in 
big imperial terms of a large Arab State which, 
in spite of a camouflage of independence, would 
be a vassal or protectorate of Great Britain. 

The friction on the spot between England and 
France had, indeed, become so acute that its effeCts 
reached Europe. On the 2nd September, 1919, 
M. Barthou, the French statesman, had hit the nail 
on the head with suave and delicate precision. 

“ The English Government has made with regard to 
Syria certain declarations the sincerity of which I shall be 
extremely careful not to impugn ; but these declarations— 
all you who arc on the ministerial bench know the extent 
to which the declarations arc betrayed every day by adts 
which we arc unable to accept in the name of the interests 
of France.” 

On the 15ih September a compromise was 
patched up between Lloyd George and Glemenceau 
to tide over the immediate crisis. French troops 
were to relieve the British troops in the Lebanon 
area. The British troops on their side were to be 
withdrawn from the Sheriffian zone, but were not to 
be replaced by the French. 

It is significant that about the same time as this 
arrangement was entered into, the French In¬ 
telligence Service obtained possession of a document 
signed by Yassim Pasha, the President of the War 
Council of the Sheriffian Army, which was nothing 
else than a plan for a Sheriffian offensive against the 
French. It is even more significant of the measure 
of benevolent passivity extended by the British Army 
to their Sheriffian proteges, that Yassim Pasha, 
though summoned by Lord Allenby to Cairo, in- 
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stead of being arrested, was merely reprimanded 
and then allowed to return to Damascus. 

Shortly afterwards The Times came out with an 
article advocating a British Mandate for Palcstine- 
Syria (exclusive of the Lebanon), and Mesopotamia. 

So far as Palestine was concerned, the Military 
Administration continued their policy of giving the 
Arabs fair play, or in other words, of giving so free 
a rein to Arab nationalist agitation, that a Zionist 
programme was likely to become impossible. In¬ 
asmuch as the fait accompli inspires almost as much 
resped in the Arab mind as Allah or as Baksheesh, 
all that was necessary, had the Military Administra¬ 
tion been really loyal to the Foreign Office, was 
definitely to have impressed on all and sundry as 
from the very beginning, that the policy of the 
Balfour Declaration was the unalterable policy of 
the British Government, and there was an end of the 
whole matter. After all, the bulk of the fellaheen, 
so far as they themselves were concerned, look 
precious little interest in politics, and were pcrfedly 
happy if left in peace to cultivate their land un¬ 
scientifically, and to indulge in the national sport 
of bringing false charges against their neighbours. 
But inasmuch as the fellaheen were politically sub¬ 
ordinate to the squirearchy of effendis, it was not 
long before the whole Arab population was solid 
against the Zionists. It was typical of the policy of 
the period that an official intimation received by the 
authorities to the effed that the British Government 
adhered definitely to the policy of the Balfour 
Declaration was never notified to the Arab popula¬ 
tion. The Arabs got, and quite naturally, the im¬ 
pression that, as between themselves and the Jews, 
the Government was with them. In addition, the 
powerful vested interests of the missionaries were 
ranged heavily on the side of the Arabs and against 
the Jews. 
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On the 8th March, 1920, the Sheriffians effected 
a coup d’etat in Damascus, ancl Feisul was proclaimed 
King of Syria, inclusive of Palestine. The entire 
absence of any official repudiation of this straight 
challenge to the French by the Palestine Govern¬ 
ment, who in fad were disappointed that they were 
not allowed to extend formal recognition, had in 
subslance the moral effed of acquiescence, if not 
indeed ofadlual patronage.* The excitement in the 
country boiled and bubbled. The Zionists scented 
trouble, and handed in the names of Arabs possess¬ 
ing firearms. The authorities refrained from being 
unduly drastic in (heir persecution of persons who 
were, after all, merely pursuing the same policy as 
themselves, and though insistently warned, refrained 
from taking any measures adequate to preserve the 
peace. The bulk of the police was Arab, and many 
of them were quite naturally members of various 
Arab nationalist clubs. Was it to be expeded that 
in the event of any racial disturbance the Arab police 
could reasonably maintain an attitude of Olympian 
objedivity, or indeed do anything else but ad, 
strike, ancl shoot true blue ? In fad, a report had 
been officially made to the higher authorities that 
in the event of any disturbance the police could not 
be relied upon. Further, Arab agitators from outside 
Palestine came to Jerusalem, where they devoted 
themselves without let or hindrance to inflaming 
popular opinion. 

It was the JVehi Moussa Festival that really gave 
full scope to the benevolent passivity of the military 
junta. This Easter holiday, essentially local in 
charader, during which pious Moslems perform a 
pilgrimage to the alleged tomb on the Jericho Road 

* The pro-Arab policy of the military administration, 
though it does not necessarily excuse, may possibly contribute 
to explain that pro-Turkish policy of France which leached 
its climax in the Chanak crisis. 
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of the Moslem prophet Moses, was just the season 
when sectarian excitement was most likely to effer¬ 
vesce. Had the Administration been particularly 
zealous to suppress disorder, it would have been 
simple to have taken such elementary precautions 
as the utilization of British soldiers to patrol the 
streets, and the stringent enforcement of the pro¬ 
hibition of political speeches and demonstrations. 
In point of fad, the only deviation from normal 
routine was the transference, by the orders of an 
Arab officer, of those Jewish policemen who were 
usually on duty inside the Old City to other beats 
outside the walls. The Jews in the Old City were 
consequently left to be proteded against Arabs by 
Arabs. 

The day of ecstatic piety arrived, the 4th April. 
Many persons had already divined the nature of 
the celebration, that was going Lo be performed in 
honour of Moses. An hour or so before the com¬ 
mencement of the celebration, one of the chief 
Jewish shopkeepers in the city was warned by one 
of the chief municipal dignitaries that it would be 
advisable for him to close his shop, because some¬ 
thing might happen. At the same time many local 
shops in the Old City began to close. It should be 
added that it is not normal for Arabs to shut their 
shops on the occasion of this particular festivity. 
And with prophecy or premeditation, as the case 
might be, many Moslem shops in the Jewish quarter 
bore signs that they were Moslems, while with 
prudential piety the Christian houses marked them¬ 
selves with a cross. 

Full of fervour, the pilgrims, several thousands 
strong, arrived from Hebron and marched into 
Jerusalem. Outside the Municipality they were 
greeted by the then Mayor in a speech of fervent 
patriotism. The less restrained agitators began to 
inflame the mob. Then, to illustrate the ledure, a 
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large photograph of Fcisul, the so-called king of 
Syria (and Palestine to boot!), was produced on the 
balcony of the Arab Club by two young men who 
shouted: 

" Long live our King—King Feisul ! In the name 
of our King we urge you to fight the Jews !” 

The crowd became more excited than ever, and 
quite naturally, the Arab police joined in the 
applause. Then, more or less simultaneously in four 
quarters of the town, the Arabs began to attack the 
Jews. Slones, sticks, and knives were the weapons 
employed. The casualties under the circumstances 
were comparatively mild, only one hundred and 
sixty Jews being wounded in the course of an attack 
that lasted for three hours. Among the Arabs sub¬ 
sequently sentenced to a heavy term of imprison¬ 
ment for inciting to disorder was the present 
mufti Haj Amin El Husseini. 

It would have been ridiculous and unreasonable 
to have expeded the Arab police foicibly to interfere 
with these pious efforts on behalf of their own 
brethren to obtain their political liberties. Nor did 
they. According to the ZionisLs, they joined in the 
good patriotic work, just as they were to do a year 
later on the occasion of the Jaffa riots, while the 
euphemistic British account, given to me by one of 
the officials, was that their attitude was one of 
“ passive resistance.” Finally, British troops tempor¬ 
arily quelled the disturbance, and between three 
and four hundred Arabs were detained overnight 
in a mosque. Jewish notables visited the authorities, 
who made the usual platonic promises. Colonel 
Storrs, the Military Governor of Jerusalem, went so 
far as to exculpate himself from responsibility, and 
at the same time to inculpate the Headquarters Staff 
by informing a local journalist that he had warned 
the Administration that the Arab police could not 
be counted upon. Incidentally he was scared stiff 

5 
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at the possible employment by the Zionists of the 
word ec pogrom ” as the appropriate word to designate 
the affray. 

The next morning the Arabs who had been de¬ 
tained overnight were released, and the attacks on 
the Jews promptly recommenced. In the afternoon 
the military authorities, thinldng no doubt that it 
would be really indecent to allow the matter to 
proceed any further without some attempt at 
drastic adion, disarmed the Arab police, confined 
them to barracks, and handed over the defence of the 
city to an insufficient cordon of military guards. 

Violence continued right into the next day. 
Amongst other manifestations of patriotism, a 
couple of Jews were locked in a house which was set 
on fire, while a couple of women were subjeded to 
rape. 

The Zionists threw—and not unreasonably—the 
whole responsibility for the pogrom, on to the Ad¬ 
ministration in general, and on to Sir Louis Bols and 
Colonel Waters Taylor in particular. It was not 
necessary, and would indeed have been absurd, to 
have suggested that these officers in any way ex¬ 
horted the Arabs to start attacking the Jews. What, 
however, they did do, and what was certainly open 
to challenge, was to make every Arab realize that 
it was absolutely an open question whether a 
Zionist or an Arab policy was to be eventually 
adopted ; to allow the impression to be spread 
broadcast that the adual Administration favoured 
an Arab policy, and that the policy of Great Britain 
with regard to the Balfour Declaration could be 
defleded by the requisite amount of vim and agita¬ 
tion; to permit so combustible an atmosphere to be 
created that a conflagration was inevitable; and to 
refrain from taking or allowing to be taken the 
measures calculated to prevent or suppress the 
imminent outbreak. 
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This policy of “ simulated coyness with regard to 
the mandate,” to quote a classic phrase, may have 
been stiffened by a fairly responsible rumour that 
the French had been endeavouring to square Feisul 
by offering him a non-Zionist Palestine, and, indeed, 
might almost have brought it off, if someone had not 
slipped from grace with a lady and given it all away. 

To counteract the passivity of the Administra¬ 
tion, the Jews had organized a secret self-defence 
association under the leadership of Jabotinsld. 
Basing themselves on the quite plausible ground 
that it was their duty to prevent civil war among the 
population, the Administration arrested Jabotinski. 
Though the incident itself was small, it was 
symptomatic of the general tone of the Adminis¬ 
tration that Flowes, the Commandant of Police, 
caused Jabotinski to be incarcerated in the common 
lock-up, while certain Arab agitators, who had also 
been arrested, were accommodated in an ordinary 
room in the Governorate itself. 

Zionist stock slumped still lower, when certain 
Jewish notables were refused an audience, while 
motor-cars were placed at the disposal of certain 
Arab notables, for the purpose of their being granted 
an interview with the Chief Administrator, 

Adting, moreover, on the principle that half a loaf 
was better than no bread, and arguing quite logi¬ 
cally that, even though they had not prevented the 
outbreak, it was both corredt and lawful to disarm the 
defensive side, the Administration caused intensive 
searches for arms to be made among the Jews, found a 
certain number of rifles, and caused numerous arrests. 

Looking back now at those liedtic days after an 
interval of ten years, I feel bound coldly and defi¬ 
nitely to state that the whole tone of the British 
officers of those days was unquestionably hostile to 
the Jews. Some of the Zionists have relied on various 
instances where this British officer and that British 
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officer spoke about “ damned Jews ” and “ bloody 
Jews.” In my view, all this is much ado about 
nothing, Lhe words in question being praCtically 
hyphenated in the ordinary vocabulary of a certain 
type of military officer. Far moie convincing and 
significant was the social experience of a distin¬ 
guished Ameiican archa?ologist, not a Jew himself 
but friendly to Lhe Jews, who had resided in Jeru¬ 
salem throughout the whole period in question. This 
gentleman told me quite specifically that because 
of his sympathy for the Jews, he found himself 
deliberately colcl-shouldered by the British officials. 

The trial of Jabotinski was enlivened by his pro¬ 
ducing in clear two of the most confidential cypher 
messages of the Chief of Staff, which did not save 
him from being sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. 

Quite apart from the fad that the conviction was 
subsequently quashed on legal grounds, it is difficult 
not to regard the savage intensity of the sentence 
itself as due to the inflamed political atmosphere of 
the moment. 

Anyway, the Jews, shocked to their depths with 
terror and with indignation, closed their shops by 
way of a constitutional protest. But the Military 
Government were as sensitive as only people with 
guilty consciences can be sensitive. Regarding it 
apparently as seditious for any seClion of the popula¬ 
tion to be otherwise than gratefully appreciative of 
the even-handed justice of the military courts, they 
promptly came out with a ukase ordering the shops 
to be reopened under penalty of a fine of £50. 

Another incident shows how careful weire the 
British officials to avoid any irregularity, however 
minute and however technical, which might possibly 
benefit the Jews, and thereby harm the Arabs. 

A Jew named Dassa was under arrest on a charge 
of attempted murder. At the beginning it was in- 
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tended that the trial should lake place before the 
ordinary civil courts of the country. The services 
were engaged of a distinguished Cairo advocate, 
Mr. Charles Golding, who had recently resigned a 
judgeship in the Military Administration in Palestine 
after having been for about eighteen months Presi¬ 
dent of the Court of First Instance in Jaffa, and for 
some months A6ting President of the Court of Appeal 
in Jerusalem. Mr. Golding was intending to pra6ti.se 
at the Palestine Bar, and had already applied for a 
licence, which Bcnlwich had agreed to give him. 
though the formal document had not yet been pre¬ 
pared. He now on the 18th April applied to Scott for 
the licence which had been promised him, or, alter¬ 
natively, for the formal courtesy of a special per¬ 
mission to defend this client before the civil courts, 
and to appear on behalf of the civil claimants in 
another case. Both requests were categorically re¬ 
fused. It is worth remembering that only some 
months previously a perfehl precedent had been 
established, when two British lawyers from Egypt 
had been granted a special permission, one of them 
by Scott himself, to appear in Palestine to argue on 
opposite sides a land case in which Arabs were 
concerned. Ironically enough, the very man who 
was refused, had officiated for months as the President 
of the Court of Appeal, the highest tribunal in the 
country. 

My own position in those days was peculiar. I 
sympathized with the policy of the Zionists and of 
the Foreign Office, while the Administration in 
general, and Scott, my departmental chief in par¬ 
ticular, were pursuing a diametrically opposed 
policy. It is true that my a dual work was judicial, 
and non-political at that. Still one had to be careful. 

When Jabotinski was arrested, I coquetted with 
the idea of offering my services to him as counsel, 
but foolishly or prudently refrained. 
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In the meanwhile the pogrom had given rise 
to an intensive agitation abroad, and something- 
had to be done by the military authorities. A Court 
of Enquiry was ordered, presided over by a General 
and assisted by a British Judge of the Cairo Courts. 
Scott, who was Ading Senior Judicial Officer of the 
Administration, assumed the task of staging and 
organizing the evidence which was to be given before 
the Commission, at the same time during the early 
phases of the proceedings doubling this role with 
that of advocate for the Administration. 

At this jundure, on my own responsibility and on 
my own initiative, I tendered myself to the Court 
of Enquiry as a witness, much to the annoyance of 
Bentwich, who, though a much more enthusiastic 
Zionist than I ever was, resented the idea of a Jew 
being treacherous enough to come out into the open 
and tell truths adverse to the Administration under 
which he had been working to a Court of Enquiry, 
whose raison d'etre it was to welcome such truths. 
Finally, after certain other efforts had been made to 
shelve or postpone my evidence, I gave testimony to 
the effed that the riots that had recently taken place 
were the logical outcome of the anti-Zionist and 
pro-Arab policy which the Military Administration 
had systematically pursued. 

During the proceedings of the Court of Enquiry, 
a grotesque incident gave light relief to the general 
tension. The corridor outside the room in which 
the Court of Enquiry was sitting was crowded. 
There was a certain amount of disturbance and 
noise. Among the crowd were some Jews. Scott 
stalks up to them in a towering rage: 

“ Don't make so much noise—this is not a synagogue ! 55 

This was really a bit too thick even for the 
potentates on the Mount of Olives. His resignation 
and its acceptance followed with automatic regu¬ 
larity. Ironically enough, when, about a week later, 
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he quilted the country, he was seen ofFat the station 
by Bentwich. 

The proceedings of the Court of Enquiry dragged 
on for some two or three weeks. With considerable 
courage and honesty, Colonel Meinerzhagen, Chief 
Political Officer at G.H.Q., presented himself as 
an unwelcome and uninvited witness, to give cold 
and damning evidence as to the deliberately anti- 
Zionist policy pursued by the Administration. 
Since this, evidence must still survive in the official 
archives, its publication would shed a lurid light 
on the inner history and intrigue of the whole 
business.. I would add that although the Zionist 
Commission had employed counsel for the purpose 
of representing them, these counsel were not allowed 
to cross-examine or examine witnesses, and drat the 
evidence of some of the most crucial witnesses was 
taken, not merely in camera, but behind the backs 
of counsel. 

Under these circumstances, I personally prepared 
a list of questions to be put to Colonel Waters 
Taylor, and handed this list to Dr. Eder of the 
Zionist Commission, for the purpose of its being 
handed to Judge MacBarnet, the legal member 
of the Court of Enquiry, which in fad was done. 

I have reason to believe that the questions were 
in fad utilized. On my way back to England for 
the purpose of demobilization, a couple of months 
later, I found myself face to face with Colonel Waters 
Taylor himself. That officer was full of resentment 
at the hostile cross-examination to which he had 
been subjected at the hands of the Court of Enquiry. 
So I enjoyed the delicious sensation of, as it were, 
at last catching my own tail, and of the complete 
rounding of the circle. 

The future of Palestine still lay in the balance. 
What would the Powers decide ? 

As it turned out, the pogrom was—so far as the 
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Military Administration and the pro-Arabs were 
concerned—just of the wrong strength. Had the 
Arabs risen en masse and smitten the Jews hip and 
thigh, they might have conceivably thus demon¬ 
strated the physical impossibility of a Zionist policy. 
Had, on the other hand, the pogrom been a little 
less intense, it might also have served as a vivid 
objeft-lesson of the strength of anti-Zionist feeling 
in the country. As it was, all it did was to release a 
storm of protest throughout the world, and to make 
the Foreign Office thoroughly realize at whal game 
the Generals had really been playing. 

Further, rightly or wrongly, there had been com¬ 
plaints of the French against the pro-Arab and 
anti-French policy of the Chief Administrator 
and his Chief of Staff. Finally, at the Conference 
of San Remo a Mandate for Palestine for the 
purpose of canying ouL the policy of the National 
Home was conferred on Great Britain. Shortly 
afterwards the heads of the Chief Administrator 
and his Chief of Staff were duly served up on chargers 
for the edification of the French and the Zionists. 

In order to show that the Government meant no 
nonsense and were ready to give the Zionists a real 
chance, it was announced that Sir Herbert Samuel 
would shortly come out as High Commissioner to 
Palestine. 

With requisite pomp and ceremony the new High 
Commissioner arrived. Shortly after his arrival he 
held a reception for his officials. The reaction to 
this ceremony of a competent official, who happened 
also to be a Catholic, was, to use his own words, as 
follows: 

“ And there I was at Government House, and 
there was the Union Jack flying as large as life, 
and a bloody Jew sitting underneath it!” 



CHAPTER V 

SIR HERBERT SAMUEL AND THE SPRING DISTURBANCES 

Some lime previous to the occasion when I thrust 
myself forward as a witness against the Military 
Administration, I had tendered to my departmental 
chief my resignation of my judgeship. Some hesi¬ 
tation had been shown in accepting it. It was 
now accepted, with alacrity. 

After a shorL leave in England, during which 1 
became demobilized, I returned to Palestine to try 
my luck as a lawyer. Palestine, too, has its crimes 
passionels, and I had scarcely arrived before I found 
myself defending a nurse of the Hadassa Medical 
Organization who had sprinkled with vitriol a 
lover who, on the one hand, wanted to break off 
for ever all relations, and, on the other hand, had 
insisted on being gallant for one last and final time. 

For the first year the chief interest in the country 
lay in the political situation, and in the success or 
failure of the novel political experiment. 

Would it ever be feasible, by intensive immigration, 
to build lip a Jewish majority or equipoise to the 
Arab numerical predominance? 

Great hopes were entertained of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the new High Commissioner. 

Sir Herbert was an experienced English politician 
who had held Cabinet rank; he was a Jew; he was 
a Zionist. What more could one want ? It was like 
having a Jewish King once again. And actually, in 
much the same way in which a colonist had once 
referred to the 38th Royal Fusiliers as “ Jabolinski’s 
Army,” a Polish girl with whom I was walking one 
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evening, pointing to the lights of Government 
House, said with naive enthusiasm: 

“ That’s the palace of King Samuel !” 

The fad that he was a Jew produced a certain 
loyalty in the great majority of the local Jews, 
quite independently of such loyalty as may have 
been produced by his personality on its merits. 
To put the matter quite fairly, it was the abstraction 
of the Jewish High Commissionership, quite as 
much as the concrete entity that filled it, that was 
really responsible for the sanguine enthusiasm 
among the Jewish population. On the other hand, 
the very same fad, that he was a Jew, produced a 
corresponding amount of disloyalty among the local 
Arabs, and a morbid reaction in the psychology of 
the High Commissioner himself. 

Throughout his whole tenure of office he suffered, 
and suffered acutely, from the consciousness of being 
a Jew. While no one could have reasonably ex¬ 
pected him to have ridden with an iron heel rough¬ 
shod over the Arabs, Sir Herbert pivoted right 
round to the opposite extreme. When a question 
arose between the Jewish and the Arab demands 
(and it was inevitable that such questions should 
arise at every minute and at every turn), the High 
Commissioner would, time after time, give the 
Arabs all, or at any rate most, of what they wanted. 

Apart from the particular complication of his 
own Jewishness, those very gifts and qualities of 
Sir Herbert Samuel which fitted him to be the 
Chairman of the Coal Commission, the reorganizer 
of the Liberal Party, and a per fed common de¬ 
nominator between Lloyd George and Lord Oxford, 
definitely unfitted him from performing the duties 
of a High _ Commissioner with the maximum of 
drastic efficiency. His approach to concrete prob¬ 
lems tended to be too academic and too theoretical. 
Those excellent Gladstonian principles which he 
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had imbibed in his political infancy proved singularly 
out of place in the Oriental imbroglio. And that 
same impeccable corrcdlitude, and that same con¬ 
summate tried and inoffensiveness which make him 
so desirable a Liberal leader in the drawing-rooms 
and on the platforms of England, helped to dis¬ 
qualify him from tackling with success the Levantine 
toughs and intriguers with whom he was confronted. 

As will be seen later, Lord Plumer, while in¬ 
tellectually several classes below Sir Herbert, proved 
administratively several classes above him, because 
he possessed the stern qualify of the soldier and was 
able to convince the Arabs thaL he would have no 
nonsense. The policy of the new High Commis¬ 
sioner first made itself felt in the question of per¬ 
sonnel and appointments. It was typical of his 
conciliation policy that he should reward an Arab 
agitator named Aref El Aref, who had been accused 
of inciting to liot during the April disturbances, 
with the Governorship of Jenin. The appointment 
was further open to criticism in that it impaired 
the general tone of official life, by granting a post 
to a gentleman who, whatever his political views 
might or might not be, had certainly been a fugitive 
from justice. In pursuance of the same policy, Haj 
Amin Effendi Ei Husseini, who had been sentenced 
to a term of five years’ imprisonment for inciting 
to riot, and was also a fugitive from justice, was 
recalled and appointed “ Mufti ” of Jerusalem. 
Had he forsworn politics and proved tame and loyal 
to the official qoolicy of the Government, the beau 
geste would have been justified by the results. It is 
well known that, in fa< 5 t, he played the part not 
merely of a spiritual adviser but of an intransigeant 
Nationalist. 

The political department of the Secretariat, whose 
principal duty was to advise on Arab-Jewish prob¬ 
lems from the political angle, was assigned to Mr. 
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E. T. Richmond. With all respedt to Sir Herbert, 
the appointment was anomalous and unsuitable to 
the last degree. This officer laboured under an 
intensive and fanatical hostility to the declared policy 
of His Majesty’s Government in Palestine, as can 
be seen by reference to his article in the Nineteenth 
Century * written in the interval between two terms 
of office in high and responsible positions. Pie re¬ 
garded British Zionist policy as due to the fadt “ that 
John Bull has permitted his greed and crankiness 
to be thoroughly exploited.” Nor did he make any 
bones about referring to the “natural advantages of 
being shackled to international Jewry,” or to re¬ 
ferring to the organic law of the country as “the 
iniquitous document known as the Mandate for 
Palestine. ” Inasmuch as this officer was no hypocrite, 
and inasmuch as his pro-Arab sympathies were 
notorious, it was really somewhat bizarre to appoint 
him to one of the key positions in the Administration. 

It was typical of Sir Plerbert, that when the 
Zionists complained (as no doubt they did at every 
opportunity), he merely replied that it was always 
desirable to have someone to present the other side 
of the question. Anyway, it was certainly pushing to 
the last limit the dodtrine of advocalus diaboli. 

Conversely, those comparatively few British 
officials who, during the time of the Military Ad¬ 
ministration, had exhibited loyalty to the policy of 
the Balfour Declaration remained in more or less 
minor and obscure positions. 

So far as Public Security was concerned, no serious 
attempt was made to reform the police, or to apply 
such a stiffening of British officers or of Palestinian 
Jews as to give the forces of order a real chance in 
the event of any rebellion. 

Similarly, in the Intelligence Department, nearly 
all the key non-British positions were filled by Arabs. 
f July. I 9 2 5 - Page 49. 
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Speaking broadly, allowing for a certain modicum 
of exceptions, and without any individual persona] 
reference, the general tendency of the native 
elements in the country, whether Jewish or Arab, 
was to ad, vote, spy, and shoot “ true blue.” It was 
consequently as unreasonable to exped from Arabs 
the full measure of zeal, gusto, and efficiency in 
investigating and suppressing any Arab movement 
against the Jews, as it would have been to exped 
from Jewish native officials similarly placed, the full 
measure of zeal, gusto and efficiency in investigating 
and suppressing any Jewish movement against the 
Arabs, had there been one. 

With the spring of 1921 arrived the season for re¬ 
ligious festivals and political agitation and disorder. 

The Congress of the anti-Government Association 
known as the Moslem Christian Association, duly 
met, duly passed resolutions hostile to the Govern¬ 
ment arid the Zionist policy of Great Britain, duly 
submitted them to Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
Colonial Secretary, who was visiting the country, 
and was duly snubbed. After Mr. Winston Churchill 
left Palestine, the effendis still persisted in their 
agiLation. The ex-official Costaki Saba, whose 
sudden resignation from the post of Public Prosecutor 
to the Court of Appeal was accepted with immediate 
alacrity, became interested in a new anti-Govern- 
metit paper, called El Palestine, together with a 
gentleman of the name of Isa El Isa. 

Saleh El Plusseini, the editor of Al-Aksa, was con¬ 
victed and sentenced for publishing anti-Jewish libels, 
and the stale collections known as the “ Protocols 
of the elders of Zion ” appeared in one of the Arab 
contemporaries of the Morning Post. Beneath the 
surface the intrigue flourished, and Arab money for 
anti-Government purposes flowed in from Beirut in 
considerable volume. 

So far as Jerusalem was concerned, everything 
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was quiet, and the annual festival of the prophet 
Moses was celebrated this time by the Arabs without 
any attack upon the Jews. In Jaffa and Judtea, 
however, there suddenly broke out a real though 
miniature rebellion against the Government. Jaffa 
was die scene of the first explosion. On May Day 
there was announced to take place in Tel Aviv (the 
Jewish town on the north of Jaffa) one of the normal 
celebrations by means of which all over the workl 
Labour celebrates its birthday. This demonstration 
had been authorized by the Government. At the 
same time it was common knowledge that a small 
body of Communists also proposed to hold a demon¬ 
stration. Unfortunately the British Commandant of 
Police (competent enough, if he had only happened to 
be there) j udged that this was the appropriate moment 
to go to Gaza for a day’s shooting. Equally unfortu¬ 
nately the fatal measure was adopted of issuing rifles 
and ammunition to the predominantly Arab police. 

So far as Tel Aviv was concerned, both the 
authorized Labour and the unauthorized Commu¬ 
nist demonstrations passed off innocuously, apart 
from one or two minor brushes between the Com¬ 
munists and the other Jews. Then the Communists 
were shepherded down to the central part of the 
town and dispersed. Shortly after this the Arabs of 
Jaffa, who had already apparently begun to arm 
themselves, started to murder, wound, and loot the 
Jews under the official protection and assistance of 
a substantial number of the Jaffa police. In many 
cases the observance of a benevolent neutrality was 
insufficient, and the police gave full vent to their 
patriotism by shooting at Jews, leading the mob 
against Jews, or personally participating in the 
breaking open of Jewish shops. On the first day of 
the riots alone in Jaffa twenty-five Jews were killed, 
while many Jewish shops were looted to the tune of 
about £50,ooo. 
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The most tragic and dramatic feature of the whole 
business was the attack on the Zionist Commission 
Immigration Depot, situated well in the heart of the 
Arab quarter. A mob of Arabs, including a certain 
number of Arab prostitutes and their bullies, began 
to attack this building with stones and sticks, but 
were at first successfully kept at bay by the immi¬ 
grants. Finally, reinforcements for the attackers 
were supplied by certain Arab policemen, well 
equipped with rifles, bombs, and ammunition. The 
door was forced by the police, and under their 
leadership and escort the mob burst into the build¬ 
ing. Thirteen of the immigrants were murdered, 
including one woman. Women who were attending 
to the wounded were fired at to discourage them 
from so undesirable a pradice. Policeman No. 500, 
Adib Kayal, a member of a distinguished Jaffa 
famify, attempted to persuade a Jewish girl to 
succumb to his gallant overtures by pointing his 
rifle at her. Fortuuately, Eros was interrupted by 
Mammon, and while the representative of law and 
order was engaged in robbing her of a chain, the 
girl, escaped. 

The riots of the 1st of May and the massacre 
of the Jews in the Immigration Hostel were a 
pretty broad hint that the Jaffa Arabs resented any 
further Jewish immigration into the country. Under 
these circumstances the High Commissioner, pre¬ 
ferring a policy of tad to one of drastic repres¬ 
sion, within forty-eight hours of the massacre 
telephoned to Mr. Miller, the Assistant Governor 
of Jaffa, ins trading him to announce to the Arabs 
that in accordance with their request, immigration 
had been suspended. 

In the meanwhile the insurredion spread, On 
May 5th, the first day of the Feast of Nebi-Saleh, 
the big and flourishing Jewish colony of Petach 
Tikvah, situated about ten miles from Jaffa, was 
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attacked by some thousands of armed Arabs from 
the adjacent villages. The attack was quasi-military, 
was delivered simultaneously on more than one 
front, was directed by a gentleman with binoculars, 
and was blessed by the presence of a green flag 
(manufadured in Manchester, and the sign of a holy 
war), under whose auspices the pious warriors 
promptly proceeded to loot about six hundred head 
of cattle, and shoot four of the colonists. The colony 
put up a heroic fight, a handful of gallanL men 
keeping for some hours the armed hordes at bay. 
They were, however, hopelessly outnumbered. So 
far as concerned the ordinary public security 
afforded by the police, the colony was doomed, 
and it would no doubt have been completely de¬ 
stroyed but for the fortuitous and unexpe&ed 
arrival of a detachment of Indian cavalry, who 
now came to the rescue. It may be mentioned that 
the Arabs abused the while flag, that the Indian 
Lancers had some excellent tent-pegging p radii cc, 
while a few aeroplanes tadfully dropped sedatives 
from the skies. 

About the same time the small colony of KTar 
Saba was destroyed; while the inhabitants of 
Ramleh celebrated the holy festival of Nebi-Saleh 
by an attack on the neighbouring colony of Reho- 
both. On May 6 th, also, the colony of Hedera 
was attacked by some thousands of armed ruffians. 
The damage done was estimated at £25,000. 

It was, incidentally, not without its interest that 
the Government refrained from publishing the 
number of the Arabs who had been killed in the 
attack on Petach Tikvah, for fear presumably of 
unduly depressing and discouraging Arab suscepti¬ 
bilities. 

For the time being there was considered at 
Government House the policy currently associated 
with the name of Sir Wynclham Deedes of taking 
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drastic measures against the rebels and getting 
them definitely to realize that the Government 
would put up with no nonsense. The High Com¬ 
missioner, however, preferred the alternative policy, 
popularly associated with the name of Sir Ronald 
Storrs, of throwing the Arabs as many sops as they 
could swallow, in the hope thereby of getting them 
to desist from open revolt. 

This explains how it came about that though a 
punitive line was imposed on the villages which 
had attacked Hedera, and that though soldiers 
were sent to col lee! Lliat fine, the Government 
listened with amiable acquiescence to the perfectly 
true observation by the Arabs that they preferred 
not to pay, and referred to a Commission the delicate 
task ol sitting in the capacity of a Court of Appeal 
from a decision of (lie Government, and of dealing 
de novo with the whole question of the imposition 
of the fine. 

This, too, explains how it came about that though 
warrants were issued against specific persons resident 
in Tulkarem on a charge of being concerned in the 
attack on Hedera, no effort was made to execute 
the warrants. The old story of the line of least 
resistance once again. The accused persons were 
among the heaviest notables of Tulkarem. Their 
arrest would provoke excitement and resentment 
and fridion. All this was easily avoidable by re¬ 
fraining from executing the warrants. Why, there¬ 
fore, be provocative ? Besides, as a fanatical Moslem 
Arab stronghold, it was only in accord with tradition 
that Tulkarem, like Nablus, should be allowed a 
considerable margin of immunity in the perpetration 
of political crime. 

Though, moreover, the prohibition of immigration 
was perfedly general in its official terms, if- was 
either modified or interpreted so as to apply solely 
to those immigrants who were also Jews, and to 

6 
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have no application whatsoever to Christians or 
non-Jews. 

In this connedion, according to a story current 
at the time not merely in Zionist but in official 
circles, repeated by me in an article in the English 
Press and never officially contradided there, oc¬ 
curred an incident of extraordinary delicacy and 
dignity. There had arrived at Jaffa a boat con¬ 
taining one German Christian engineer and two 
Catholic Polish immigrants. The authorities gave 
them permission to land. The careful stevedores, 
suspeding that they might be Jews, refused to dis¬ 
embark them. Then somehow or other the steve¬ 
dores became satisfied that the German engineer 
was not a Jew. With regard, however, to the other 
two immigrants there occurred one of the most opera 
boujfe incidents that has ever been performed under 
the noses or even behind the backs of British military 
authorities. For the stevedores were taking no risks 
at all. They insisted themselves on playing the 
role of experts in medical jurisprudence, and on 
satisfying themselves by dired ocular evidence of 
the surgical Christianity of the two Poles. 

So far as the military officers at Jaffa were con¬ 
cerned, it seems reasonable to judge their policy 
from the following incidents. Shakeer Ali Kishck, 
one of the local Bedouin chieftains, who bad led the 
attack on Petach Tikvah and been consequently 
arrested, was immediately released on bail as a 
graceful gesture; while by way, as it weie, of counter¬ 
attack, the chief notable of the colony and one of the 
most respeded Jewish colonists in the whole of Pales¬ 
tine, Abraham Shapiro, was arrested by order of 
the same officers, not on any charge, but adminis¬ 
tratively, and carted off to Jerusalem in a motor- 
lorry. 

Professionally I got more or less into the thick 
of the Jaffa and Petach Tikvah riots, being retained 
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by the Zionist Commission in co-operation with 
Mr. Sachcr to assist in preparing the prosecution 
of those responsible for the perpetration of the 
various atrocities. The Government investigation 
lacked the requisite staff, and under any circum¬ 
stances it would have been as ridiculous to have 
expeded the maximum of professional zeal from 
an Arab investigator, as to have expeded it from 
Ulstermen in a case where they were asked to 
work up cases against Ulstermen for murdering 
Sinn Feincrs during the years of the Irish Civil 
War, or, of course, conversely. 

So Sacher and myself organized an office which 
took the proofs of about five hundred witnesses. 
Since, too, the Government machinery was apathetic, 
particularly in so far as d etc. dive work against 
Arabs was concerned, we engaged the services of 
a private enquiry agent of British nationality, who, 
immediately he got on the track, was promptly 
ordered by the military authorities to leave the 
Jaffa distrid. 

I have a somewhat vivid recolledion of inter¬ 
viewing the Civil Secretary, Sir Wyndham Deedes, 
on the subjed. Sir Wyndham at first was inclined 
to be sympathetic. “ After all,” he murmured re- 
fledively, as though lighting upon some new and 
important truth, “ we arc the Government.” But 
apparently Sir Wyndham was in error, for the real 
Government of the country remained, for some time 
at any rate, not the civil High Commissioner at 
Government House, but the military junta down at 
Jaffa. 

Sacher and myself went back to Jaffa and did 
what we could. We were not technically allowed 
to prosecute, but merely permitted in certain 
cases to assist the court in the capacity of amici 
curia . 

Anyway, Policeman No. 500 (Adib Khayal) was 
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convicted and sentenced to five years for his exploits 
in the Immigration HosLcl. The young Bedouin 
chieftain who had led the attack on Petacli Tikvah 
was tried, not by a civil but by a military court. 
Officially I had nothing to do with the proceedings. 
Unofficially I drew the indictment for the membci 
of the legal department in charge of the case, with 
the result that the officer in question was actually 
rebuked by the Legal Secretary by reason of the 
severity with which Lhe charges had been formulated. 

I also defended some of the Jewish accused. The 
most interesting cases were those of two Jews 
charged respectively with taking pot shots at 
wounded Arabs with a revolver during the Arab 
attack on Pctach Tikvah, and with rendering first- 
aid to Arab wounded by means of the adminis¬ 
tration of vitriol. The evidence was insufficient or 
broke down. Both accused were acquitted. The 
case of Blum furnished a classic example of the 
psychology of lying. 

Many of the inhabitants of the villages of Yehou- 
diyeh, who had joined in the onslaught on Petacli 
Tikvah, had been wounded by the Lancers of the 
Indian cavalry regiment who had charged the 
attacking mob. Now they did not know or recognize 
the Indian cavalry, who had just arrived in the 
district from out of the blue. Blum, the accused, 
on the other hand, had been resident for years in 
Petach Tikvah, and was well known. Further, 
Blum had admittedly accompanied the Lancers in 
the capacity of a guide (though it was proved 
beyond doubt that lie was never in possession of 
a lance). Under these circumstances, peasant after 
peasant swore “ blind ” that he had been lanced 
personally and physically by Blum. The train of 
logic was simple and easy to reconstruct. He 
must have been struck by the enemy, Blum was 
the enemy—therefore he had been struck by Blum. 
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I remember, during one of the Jewish cases 
defended by me about this period, an incident 
which well illustrates the importance attached by 
the Jews to Lhe liberty of their own persons. In 
one rather ticklish case judgment had been reserved 
overnight. The accused and his friends were 
nervous, and came to consult me at my hotel. Did 
I think he would get off? I expressed faint hopes 
clouded with heavy doubts. They then revealed 
to me a plan apparently already well prepared, of 
smuggling the accused by car over the Syrian 
frontier. It was only by the exercise of the maxi¬ 
mum of moral pressure that I succeeded in prevent¬ 
ing the gentleman from jumping his bail. If he 
had really got away, he might to this day not 
have heard the judgment of acquittal that was 
pronounced in his presence. 

Another aspe 61 of these Jewish cases is worth 
remarking. Every Jew accused of a political offence, 
and whether guilty or innocent, regarded himself 
as then and there a Jewish hero, and entitled as a 
matter of elementary right to be defended at the 
expense of the Jewish people. This would mean in 
pra6tice that whether or not the accused could 
afford himself the luxury of efficient lawyers, he 
would throw the whole responsibility of his defence 
on to the colony, who in turn would throw it on to 
the Zionist Commission, who, whatever the state of 
their funds, would, for political reasons, be unable 
to refuse. 

So the outbreak petered out in a series of criminal 
prosecutions, and a Commission of Enquiry, who 
reported inter alia , that Zionism was unpopular with 
the Arabs, that the police were inefficient, and that 
it was “ not improbable that there are persons among 
the sheikhs and moneylenders who do what they 
can to promote discontent.” 

Scrupulous, if not exaggerated care, during these 
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days of crisis, was taken by die authorities, not merely 
to be fair as between race and race, but to avoid any 
suspicion of pro-Jewish favouritism. I remember in 
particular one case where a Jew at Jaffa had been 
accused of shooting an Arab. The Government 
advocate (Mr. Kernack) was of opinion that there 
was insufficient evidence to justify committing for 
trial and dismissed the case. The Attorney-General, 
however, in his discretion formed the opinion that 
there was sufficient evicicnce, and committed for 
trial over the head of the Government advocate. 
The impression produced thereby among the Arabs 
was excellent and among the Jews painful. Anyway, 
no harm was done and no bones were broken by 
reason of the trial, for the accused was defended by 
an Irish barrister, my friend Mr. James Mockler, 
and acquitted. 

Though one must necessarily speak with a certain 
amount of reserve about a matter concerning which 
there always have been, and presumably always will 
be, two distindi schools of thought, the criticism 
which I have ventured to make in these pages, that 
the Government in its handling of the crisis ex¬ 
hibited too much diplomacy on the one hand and 
inadequate sternness on the other, was shared by 
the majority of the British officials. 

The Zionists, of course, were infuriated to the last 
degree. They regarded Sir Herbert as their own 
nominee specifically put into the job to carry out a 
particular programme. When, therefore, their own 
man baulked at the first obstacle, they not un¬ 
naturally felt both alarmed and betrayed. Sir 
Herbert Samuel was not merely too good to live, 
but too good to let anyone else live, as one of 
the shrewdest of the Anglo-Zionists cynically 
expressed it. 

The High Commissioner certainly lost for the time 
being the confidence of the Zionists. The idea was 
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even canvassed of making representations to the 
Colonial Office to get him recalled then and there. 
To make a bad situation worse, and to set the seal 
of success on the anti-Government revolt, the High 
Commissioner shortly afterwards judged it expedient 
to inspire a new Colonial Office pronouncement on 
the Government policy in Palestine generally known 
as the Churchill White Paper. This pronouncement 
considerably whittled down Jewish aspirations in 
Palestine and treated Palestine as a mere cc centre 
in which the Jewish people as a whole may take 
on grounds of religion and race an interest and 
a pride.” Sir Plerbert Samuel had also responsi¬ 
bility for the scheme of an elective Legislative 
Assembly, to be composed of an unholy trinity of 
Arabs, Jews, and British officials, who were Lo 
spend all their time in the subtleties of reciprocal 
intrigue. The perfed antithesis to the policy of Sir 
Herbert Samuel in promising the Arabs an eledive 
legislature as a reward for their ads of murder and of 
pillage, was found in the readion of the High 
Commissioner Sir John Chancellor in 1929, whose 
prompt response to the August disorders was im¬ 
mediately to announce that he had suspended all 
conversations on that particular issue. It may not 
unreasonably be said in defence of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s policy that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and that his tadics were justified by the 
fad that he managed to avoid anything like the 
civil war (of which he was so apprehensive), that 
the Arab physical force movement petered out, and 
that during the last years of his tenure of office the 
political situation tended to stabilize itself into one 
of comparative calm. It is also proper to give Sir 
Herbert credit for the manner in which he finally 
handled the case of Abu Kishek, the young Bedouin 
chieftain convided of leading the assault on Petach 
Tikvah, This man was eventually pardoned on the 
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intercession oi Lire colonists themselves alter he had 
formally recanted ail hostility and given satis¬ 
factory assurances for future good behaviom. (It is 
interesting to obseive that the pledge was honoured 
and that throughout the whole course oi the 1929 
outbreak the Abu Kisliek Arabs preserved friendly 
and even hospitable relations with the neighbouring 
colony.) 

True though all this may be, I still venture to 
think that the High Commissioner was more to be 
congratulated on his unforeseen fortune than on 
any Machiavellian calculation. If the revolt finally 
peLered out, it was not because of, but irr spite of, the 
suavity with which it was handled. If Sir Herbert 
played into the hands of the Arabs by promising 
a quasi-elcCtivc Legislative Assembly for Palestirre, 
the Arabs played back irrto Sir Herbert’s hands by 
boycotting Lire Legislative Assembly with all the 
naivete of political children. Had they possessed 
the common sense to participate irr this rag-time 
harmony of ail the discords, they could certainly have 
solidified their movement round Lire centre of a 
dissentient minority in the official legislature of the 
country. As it was, they missed in their sulkiness 
the chance of a life-time, frittered away their 
resources in fancy deputations to Europe, quarrelled 
over the amounts spent irr expenses to the Hotel 
Cecil and in Paris, and finally, from barking and 
biting, subsided for eight years into a formal and 
comparatively inrrocuous yapping. Anyway, Sir 
Herbert’s policy, in my opinion, certainly rendered 
far more serious such danger as there was from the 
Arabs, frightened capital away from so notoriously 
insecure a country, and kept alive an agitation that 
was to break out again in the riots of November 2nd, 
1921. One may further venture the observation that 
had the treatment, of the Arabs been sterner, under 
the government of Sir Herbert Samuel, they would 
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have been more reludant to participate in the dis¬ 
orders that characterized the interim administration 
of Mr. Luke. 

Even as it was, those villages which had been 
subjected to fines under the Colleftive Punishment 
Ordinance, did not think it advisable to participate 
in the 1929 outbreak. 



CHAPTER VI 

SIR HERBERT SAMUEL AND LORD PLUMER 

The spring disturbances had ended in the majority 
of the rebels going free and unpunished, and a 
certain number being convi ded and sentenced after 
careful trials by special courts. 

But the sore in the political situation had been 
well opened, and still remained raw and sensitive. 

November 2nd, the anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration, was an obvious and natural occasion 
for a fresh outbreak. As a counterblast to the 
Jewish rejoicing, the Arabs proposed to celebrate 
the festivity as a day of mourning with closed shops 
and hostile demonstrations. In Haifa and Jaffa 
adequate measures were taken by the local authori¬ 
ties. The closing of the Arab shops was prohibited, 
no demonstrations were allowed, and everything 
passed off quietly. 

In Jerusalem a laxer policy prevailed. Numerous 
Arab shops were closed, and the impression was 
not unreasonably created that the Government was 
cither too apathetic or too impotent to interfere. 
It was therefore not surprising that a demonstra¬ 
tion of Arab hooligans, brandishing sticks and yelling 
the nationalist slogan, Bilad biladna wa’l yehoiid 
kilabna (“ The country is our country, and the Jews 
are our dogs ”), marched from the Jaffa Gate to the 
Post Office, from the Post Office to the Immigration 
Department, from there back to the Jaffa Gate, and 
thence to the Mosque of Omar. In this connedion 
it is instructive to compare the attenuated modesty 
of the official communique with the full richness of 
the adual fads. The official communique ran as 
follows: 
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“ A small crowd of Arab roughs moved from the 
Jaffa Gate towards the Post Office; there were no 
apparent ringleaders. The crowd was turned back 
and went down the Jaffa road through the Jaffa 
Gate to the Haram area.” 

In point of fad, as I was personally able to observe 
from my own office windows, the demonstration, 
so far from being small, numbered, at any rate by 
the time it reached the Post Office, about a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty persons, on a conservative 
estimate. Secondly, to describe the mob as moving 
towards the Post Office was a gross euphemism, 
when, in point of fad, the mob turned to the right 
at the Post Office, completely passed it, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Immigration Department, where they 
turned round again. Further, no mention was made 
of the one really piquant feature in an otherwise 
tawdry performance, the presence of Mr. Ronald 
Storrs (as he then was), the Governor of Jerusalem, 
in a motor-car in the immediate vicinity of the 
rioters. I have little doubt that Mr. Storrs shepherded 
the mob with the best of motives and in the hope that 
by his presence he might avoid or mitigate adual 
bloodshed. It is also fair to say that, apart from 
slight rioting near the Bezalel shops, where the Jews 
were attacked with sticks without any interference 
from the police, little violence was done by this 
particular mob. On the other hand, it was, in the 
view of many dispassionate observers, a grave error 
of judgment for Sir Ronald to have allowed the mob 
to parade about at all in this fantastic manner, and 
not to have had it broken up, if necessary, at the 
expense of a few, if not of many, broken heads. 
Anyway, the riot atmosphere was engendered, and 
fights between Arabs and Jews broke out in other 
parts of the city. 

There were a certain number of serious casualties. 
Amongst other episodes was that of a body of Jews 
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who, when attacked, routed their assailants with a 
couple of Mills bombs and killed off the ringleader. 
Those prosecuted were acquitted by the Court of 
Appeal on the plea of self-defence. 

Though not compaiable in gravity with the spring 
disturbances, the affair was sufficient in itself to 
constitute a mild crisis. A deputation of merchants 
visited the High Commissioner, were received by 
him, and succeeded in their objedl that the city 
should be placed under the control of the military. 

A further feature of the situation was the shuttle- 
cocking of the responsibility between Mr. Ronald 
Storm (as he then was), the Governor of the city, 
and Colonel Bramley, the Director of Public Security. 
Bramley was an oldish man, genial of manner and 
with the physique of an Elizabethan buccaneer, who 
spent all his time writing elaborate memoranda to 
the Government with the objedl of being personally 
protected, whatever complication ensued. In the 
present case, Bramley a 61 ually stated more or less 
officially that in his opinion the mob should have 
been dispersed. I personally wrote in ihe columns 
of the Palestine Weekly a leading article entitled “ Mr. 
Storr and the Riots ” which was certainly not lacking 
in offensive virulence. 

For the time being, Bramley seems to have scored 
something of a victory over Storrs. A scapegoal was 
required, and was found in the Distridi Commandant 
of Police, Jerusalem, who was promptly relegated 
from his command to the inferior post of Com¬ 
mandant at Nablus. 

Subsequently Bramley retired, and one of the first 
addons of his successor was, probably at the instance 
of Mr. Storrs, to recall the Distridi Commandant 
of Police to his original position. 

Economically, the most salient feature of Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s regime was his Ghor land policy. 

Ghor is the native word for the greal ravine that 
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constitutes the Jordan valley—a wide plain below 
the sea-level flanking the river. The climate is semi- 
tropical, the land the most fertile in Palestine, and 
suitable for the growing of cotton. The property in 
the land had been vested in the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, and after the Treaty of Lausanne had been 
transferred to the Palestine Government. If the 
Government had really desired to give an intensive 
push to the Zionist programme, and loyally to carry 
out that article in the Mandate which laid it down 
that the Mandatary should facilitate the close settle¬ 
ment of jews on the land, inclusive of State Lands, 
here, ready to hand, was the ideal opportunity. As 
things stood, there was comparatively little cultiva¬ 
tion, and even that of an unscientific and sporadic 
charader, by certain nomad Bedouins, "who divided 
their time between Transjordan and Palestine, 
and used the lands far more for pasturage than 
for ploughing. In area these Government lands 
amounted to about half a million dunams, and 
were worth at quite a conservative estimate about 
£5 a dunam. There were, no doubt, certain com¬ 
plications which tended to prevent the Government 
selling or leasing these lands to the Zionists. To¬ 
wards the end of the regime of the Military Ad¬ 
ministration a small syndicate of Arab capitalists 
from Nablus and their associates, together with a 
former British official, had obtained from the Govern¬ 
ment informal intimations that gave them hope of 
acquiring a long lease at a low rent of the cream of 
the Government lands, viz.: those situated in the 
distrid known as the Wadi Farah. There were, it is 
true, no Jews in the scheme either dircdly or in- 
diredly. On the other hand, there were associated 
with the enterprise two or three Englishmen equipped 
with the complete technical knowledge and experi¬ 
ence requisite to make the venture a success. So 
far as concerned the original Military Administra- 
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tion, which had morally, if not technically, com¬ 
mitted itself to the acceptance of the scheme, the 
fadt that there were no Jews in the scheme, but only 
Arabs and Englishmen, was clearly all to the good. 
The question remained, what attitude would the new 
Government under Sir Herbert Samuel assume 
towards the venture? 

I can only say that the policy assumed by the new 
Government was the last word of classic diplomacy. 
Without in any way repudiating the platonic 
assurances of its predecessors, it dragged the un¬ 
fortunate promoters into the tangle and jungle of 
extremely official negotiations. New points were 
continually raised and new difficulties continually 
found, till the most probable inference was that the 
Government really wanted, quite politely and 
corredlly, to tire out the Arab-British group, so as 
to be able to allot the lands in question to the 
Zionists, in accordance with both the letter and the 
spirit of the Mandate. Irrespedlive of these line 
shades of morbid ethics, from which Governments 
so rarely suffer, this policy would at least have been 
economically sensible. 

But all of a sudden a new Richmond appeared 
on the field in the person of one Wadieh Bustard, 
an Arab patriot, and professional homme d'affaires. 
This gentleman became the champion of the 
Bedouins of the valley, who now claimed that by 
virtue of using the land for occasional pasturage and 
by virtue of scratching its surface from time to time 
in as unscientific a way as was possible, they had 
acquired certain vested interests from which it 
would be very wicked to dispossess them. Shortly 
afterwards the High Commissioner had occasion 
to pay an official visit to Beisan, the chief market 
town of the Jordan valley. A demonstration was 
made in favour of the squatters* rights. His Ex¬ 
cellency was received with hostility and contumely. 
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Under these circumstances, two alternative policies 
were open to the Palestine Government : to chastise 
with reasonable severity those who had flouted its 
dignity and prestige, or to propitiate the demon¬ 
strators in the hope that the problem would thus be 
solved. Consequently, on precisely the same prin¬ 
ciple as that on which, on the occasion of the Jaffa 
riots, he had rewarded the attack on the Immigra¬ 
tion Plostel at Jaffa by the public announcement 
to the Arab mob that immigration would be sus¬ 
pended, the High Commissioner now thought it 
good politics, good ethics, and good diplomacy to 
give the Arabs what they wanted. 

A “ ragtime 55 agreement was entered into be¬ 
tween the Government and Wadieh Bustani, adting 
as the agent of the Bedouins, by virtue of which the 
Government agreed to sell the Crown lands to the 
Bedouins at the price of .£i per dunam, which could 
be paid, if the purchaser thought lit, in yearly 
instalments of two shillings each. Since at even a 
conservative valuation the price of each dunam 
was about £5, the extent to which economics were 
sacrificed to politics, and the future was jettisoned 
for the sake of the present, can easily be imagined. 
An expensive commission was instituted to adjudi¬ 
cate on who had the right to buy the lands on the 
above terms, and to allot them. The Commission 
started its labour in 1922 and is still fundlioning. 

So far as settling the noble Bedouin on the land 
was concerned, the scheme proved to some extent 
a fiasco. The Ghor lands became the subjecl-matter 
of cynical land speculation. A number of the 
Bedouins were only too glad to sell their lands at a 
profit to Jews or Arabs, as the case might be, and 
then gracefully disappear into Transjordan. No 
more poetic anticlimax could be imagined. The 
Government broke faith with the original promoters, 
one at least of whom was totally ruined in conse- 
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quencc, without, even the satisfaction of doing the 
Zionists any good, or of laying the future economic 
development of the countiy on a sound basis. 

The apogee of the career of Sir Herbert Samuel 
as High Commissioner was the cciemonial opening 
of the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus in the 
spring of 1925, under the auspices of Lord Balfour. 
By this time the Arab opposition had to a large 
extent petered out, while the key position of the 
Department of the Police and Prisons had been 
handed over to a far more energetic and efficient 
officer than Colonel Bramley, Mr. A. S. Mavro- 
gordato. It was certainly a tribute both to the 
adequacy of police control and to the tepidity of 
the Arab opposition, that a piece of solemn Zionist 
pomp of this description could be safely celebrated. 
Before it took place there had been, even among 
moderate observers, serious misgivings as to its 
prudence. From the point of view, however, of 
Zionist propaganda, it was far too good an op¬ 
portunity to be missed, while, on the other hand, 
it would have been too patent a confession of 
impotence on the part of the Government, had they 
announced that they could not be responsible for 
the safety of the Earl of Balfour. 

Bui though everything passed off with exemplary 
smoothness, the maximum of credit still remains 
due to the officer who, by his unobtrusive and com¬ 
prehensive staff work, had rendered possible what 
a year or two back would have looked very like 
an audacious political tour de force. 

The ceremony itself was a characteristic Pales¬ 
tinian mixture of impressiveness and bathos. A 
tiered amphitheatre had been specially prepared 
on Mount Scopus itself. The natural surroundings 
were all that could be desired in the way of the 
picturesque and the majestic, while the accommo¬ 
dation arrangements were as crude and muddled 
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as it was possible for them to be. I remember 
personally having exhibited my ticket to the stew¬ 
ards, having been solemnly ushered from the top 
tier to the well at the bottom, having been handed 
over to another flunkey and then gravely informed 
that I should go back to the precise place from which 
I had just come. Not unnaturally, I protested 
with some vehemence against the slovenly disorgan¬ 
ization of the arrangements, in the immediate 
hearing of some senior British officials, and some 
distinguished visitors from England. So, appro¬ 
priately enough, and on that principle of a sop to 
Cerberus, which is of course so admirable if one’s 
own self happens to be Cerberus, and so degrading 
and weak-minded otherwise, I was immediately 
assigned to a seat down in the lower part of the 
amphitheatre, which was of a far superior category 
to the accommodation to which I was entitled, on 
the strength of my adual ticket. 

But all around there was disorder and dissatis- 
fa6tion, for those responsible for the arrangements 
had distributed tickets considerably in excess of 
the physical accommodation available. 

Then the ceremony began. The first item was 
an address by Elis Eminence Chief Rabbi Kuk, 
delivered in the Hebrew language. While I have 
little doubt that the literary and spiritual quality 
of the speech was all that could be desired, it must 
be candidly confessed that it was excessive in its 
longueur. The reverend gentleman had forgotten 
the time allotted to him, ignored the more import¬ 
ant orators who were to follow him, and, wound 
up by the power of his own eloquence, went on, 
on and on, like a wheel of perpetual motion. The 
situation began to get serious—the audience began 
to get restive—murmurs of disapprobation could be 
plainly heard. Dr. Weizman himself, who was on 
the dais, leant forward, plucked at the sleeve of the 

7 
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preacher, and endeavoured to induce him to desist. 
The Rabbi angrily released himself. Then Dr. 
Magnes, the Chancellor of the University, himself 
got up and endeavoured to intimate to the Reverend 
Kuk that time was short and the list of speakers 
long. The Chancellor was contemptuously waved 
aside, and amid the gloomy despondency of an 
exhausted audience the Rabbi insisted on proceed¬ 
ing, until the gale of his afflatus had finally blown 
itself out. 

So far as the other speeches were concerned, the 
most notable were those of Lord Balfour and Sir 
Herbert Samuel. Lord Balfour’s oration may pos¬ 
sibly have been a little loose in texture, but it 
breathed and expressed the whole idea of a uni¬ 
versity in the best sense of the term—the idea of 
the search for knowledge as an intelledual goal in 
itself, and irrespective of any sordid or utilitarian 
consideration. Even such slight looseness of texture, 
as it may have possessed, only served to emphasize 
the easy spontaneity and sincerity of the orator, who 
was himself obviously moved by the fad that he, 
the man most officially and diredly associated with 
the idea of the Jewish National Home, should now 
personally be presiding at the opening of its most 
important intelledual manifestation, the Hebrew 
University. 

The High Commissioner’s address was more 
formal, more closely knit, and adorned with the 
technique of an extremely efficient elocution. Never¬ 
theless one could not fail to be impressed by the 
obvious sincerity, that vibrated time after time 
through the correditude of those classic periods. 
And when he wound up his address with some 
phrase of the Hebrew language delivered with all 
the emphasis of the impassioned orator, the effed 
certainly was not that of a Biitish High Commis¬ 
sioner condescending to grace with his patronage 
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the opening of a new seat of learning in some 
dependency of the Empire, but rather that of a real 
Jew and a real Zionist, personally thrilled by the 
essentially Jewish and the essentially Zionist triumph 
of a Jewish national University being opened in 
the Jewish national capital, with himself as the 
Jewish High Commissioner, resuming his seat amid 
the plaudits of his own people, and the distinguished 
body of representatives from the various universities 
of the world gathered before him on the dais. 

It was significant that scarcely an Arab was 
present. 

Lord Plumer, who succeeded Sir Herbert Samuel, 
was as radically different a proposition as it was 
humanly possible to conceive. For while Sir Herbert 
was a genuine amateur of Zionism, seriously in¬ 
hibited by his consciousness of being himself a Jew, 
Lord Plumer cared nothing either for the Jews or 
the Arabs, for Zionism or for Arab nationalism as 
such, but was simply a soldier, habituated to the 
command of men, who conceived it his duty to 
carry out the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
with as little fuss as possible. Sir Herbert Samuel 
had once scandalized an orthodox colonial official 
by instructing him that everything must first be 
considered from the point of view of the effect that 
it might have upon the political situation. Lord 
Plumer promptly went right to the opposite extreme, 
instructing the District Commissioners to refrain 
from the practice of sending in as part of their 
ordinary routine reports on the political situation. 
“ There is no political situation—don’t create one !” 
His technique, again, in handling the tin-pot crisis 
that it was endeavoured to engineer over the 
question of the Jewish regimental flag was admirable. 
Shortly after his assumption of office, it was pro¬ 
posed to install in one of the chief Jewish synagogues 
in Jerusalem the colours which the Jewish regiment 
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had borne during the Palestinian campaign. At 
once a counter-agitation sprang up among the 
Arab politicians. A deputation of effendis waited 
upon the Field-Marshal. In their most flowery and 
intensive language, they explained what an outrage 
on Arab susceptibilities would be implied, if such 
a ceremony were allowed to take place. If it, 
nevertheless, were to take place, they would not 
be responsible for the consequences. By such a 
threat Sir Herbert would probably have been 
impressed, would mildly have endeavoured to per¬ 
suade the objectors to acquiesce, and failing that, 
might, after taking the advice of Mr. Richmond, 
have quite conceivably abandoned the project 
altogether as provocative, as undiplomatic, and 
calculated to have an adverse efleifl upon the 
political situation. The reaction of the Field-Marshal 
was quite different. With paternal blandness he 
patted the objedors on the back, while he benevo¬ 
lently reassured them: 

“ That’s all right—you’re not asked to be re¬ 
sponsible for the consequences—I’ll be responsible.” 

After this manifestation of firmness, as placid as it 
was drastic, the bubble of the opposition was pricked, 
and the flag duly installed in the Hurveh synagogue. 

Lord Plumer also deserves credit for the manner 
in which he handled the situation created by the 
rebellion of the Druzes and of the Arabs against 
the French regime in Syria. The situation was 
delicate in more than one respebt. In the first place, 
it was essential to keep the disturbance localized, 
and to prevent it at all costs from in any way 
spreading to Palestine. In the second place, it was 
necessary to exercise towards the French a neu¬ 
trality which would be as benevolent as could 
reasonably and correctly be expected. 

Lord Plumer kept in constant touch with the 
situation, built in record speed a military road 
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right up to the Syrian frontier, arranged to have 
all fugitives disarmed, and prevented Palestine 
from being used as a base for hostile adlion against 
the French. Incidentally, the unofficial sympathies 
of many of the officials were distinctly anti-French 
and pro-Druze. For the whole revolt had been 
provoked by tactlessness and arrogance, and the 
Druzes fighting for their liberty in their mountain 
strongholds, from which they sallied to make 
successful sortie after sortie, were certainly far more 
picturesque figures than the officials of the Manda¬ 
tary Power, with whom the inhabitants of the 
mandated territory in question wished to have no 
truck whatsoever. 

Nor was the drastic sabotage of the bombardment 
of Damascus particularly popular in British official 
circles. If the French could not succeed in keeping 
order, they had no right to be there, and the whole 
thing was looked upon, to use the expressive collo¬ 
quialism, as “ a bad show.” 

The aftermath of the rebellion trickled through 
into Palestine in the shape of miserable deserters 
from the French Foreign Legion, Germans, Belgians, 
Americans, and what not, with lurid and pathetic 
stories of the privations which they had undergone, 
and of the general disorganization of the French 
Syrian army. One of the brightest of these was a 
young Belgian. Arriving in Amman, he was arrested 
by the British officer commanding the gendarmes, 
and allowed out of prison on the strength of his 
parole. This indulgence he promptly rewarded by 
escaping to Nazareth in the car of his benefactor. 
He then turned up in Jerusalem, where he was 
charged with stealing a horse, and found himself 
brought up before the Arab examining magistrate. 
The learned magistrate took a lenient view of the 
situation, either discharged or bound him over (I 
forget which), and immediately proceeded to take 
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him on as his private chauffeur. But the matter did 
not stop with this anticlimax. The habit had now 
become so ingrained, that the Belgian again started 
to drive off in the car of the magistrate who had so 
kindly released him. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
as one cares to look upon it, he was ai’rested yet 
once again, and the car recovered. 

Economically the country has made inadequate 
progress either during the regime of Sir Herbert 
Samuel or during the regime of Lord Plumer, 
particularly when one takes into consideration the 
millions of Jewish money that have been poured 
into Palestine from abroad. So far as building up 
the Jewish industries is concerned, the situation has 
been to some extent disappointing. Company after 
company has been formed and registered, and 
company after company has gone bankrupt, prob¬ 
ably owing to bad management. Among the more 
typical instances arc those of the Anglo-Palestine 
(Haboneh) Co. Ltd. (a big building company); 
Hiram Ltd. (a timber dealing concern); the Ameri¬ 
can Danish Co. Ltd. (a furniture manufacturing 
concern); Raana Ltd. (a sweet manufacturing con¬ 
cern); Landau and Co. Ltd., and the American 
Fruitgrowers Inc. The Palestine Silicate Co. Ltd. 
also became insolvent, but was saved the ignominy 
of liquidation by a transfer of shares to nominees of 
its principal creditor who successfully reorganized the 
business. While many of the Co-operative Societies 
have been successful, there have been some dis¬ 
tressing and important crashes. The most signal 
failure was that of the Solel Boneh, an engineering 
and building concern, the chief organ of Jewish 
Labour, and under the patronage of the Zionist 
Organization. 

Allowance must, no doubt, be made for the diffi¬ 
culties inherent in building up in a new country a 
new industrial civilization, and for the faff that 
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Palestine is and has been for many years a naturally 
poor country with a naturally adverse trade balance, 
which regards itself as entitled to be permanently 
supported by regular contributions from Europe 
and America. On the other hand, it is only fair to 
place a certain measure of responsibility with the 
Zionist Executive itself, for allowing money to be 
dissipated in the country in this fruitless and de¬ 
moralizing manner. Had the Zionists concentrated 
their resources and their energies less on education 
and politics and more on co-ordinating incoming 
capital from abroad with local conditions, the 
economic results would, in my opinion, have been 
sensibly improved. 

The natural difficulties of the situation were 
aggravated by incessant labour troubles and by 
frequent strikes. 

In many cases these strikes were rendered effedive 
by the successful violence of peaceful picketing, by 
the reludance of the Government to give adequate 
protedion to the employers and to blackleg labour, 
and also to the usual reludance of Jews in Palestine, 
whatever might be the adual merits of the case, to 
push the remedies of the law to their logical extreme 
in any difference with their fellow-Jews. 

These strikes usually ended in the appointment 
of some board of arbitration or conciliation, which 
would in most cases give the labourers two-thirds 
of what they wanted. Strikes were not limited to 
purely commercial concerns. On one occasion a 
nurse in the Hadassah Hospital at Jerusalem was 
dismissed for breaking carelessly or inadvertently 
some valuable scientific instrument. But the staff 
took a different view of the merits, threatened a 
general strike, and secured the reinstatement of the 
nurse in question. 

I remember an incident which, not in itself con- 
neded with any industrial dispute, is well illustrative 
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of the general tone prevailing among the more 
modern immigrants. 

A motor-car containing certain passengers had got 
stuck in the mud. A body of immigrant labourers 
were working in the immediate vicinity of the con¬ 
tretemps. An appeal was made to these labourers for 
their assistance. A solemn meeting was thereupon 
held in the Hebrew language to debate the all- 
important question of whether the passengers in the 
car were members of the proletariate, who were, as 
such, entitled to be helped, or merely members of 
the bourgeoisie, who, as such, only deserved to be 
left to their fate. 

Another reason for the restrided economic de¬ 
velopment of the country is that Palestine is econo¬ 
mically an integral part of Syria, from which it has 
become artificially dismembered. While the political 
amalgamation of the two countries (which was, it 
will be remembered, the policy of the old Military 
Administration) is, on the face of it, radically in¬ 
compatible either with a Zionist programme for 
Palestine or with French political pretensions in 
Syria, there is no reason why some Palestine-Syrian 
Zollverein should not be introduced. On the other 
hand, in pradice, a forward policy for the economic 
development of Palestine collides time after time 
with the natural and determined jealousies of the 
French, 

I will take one typical and glaring instance. 
Haifa, not Beirut, is the natural port both of 
Damascus in particular and of the Plauran in general. 
If the respedive freights were allowed to adjust 
themselves to natural economic levels without, being 
tinkered with by purely political considerations, the 
freights on the Haifa to Damascus route via Afuleh, 
Samakh and Deraa (which, with the exception of a 
not unduly long rise on the Hauran side of Samakh, 
is level throughout) would be certainly lower than 
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the freights on the rack-and-pinion railway which 
conneds Beirut with Damascus, crossing the steep 
slopes of the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon. Never¬ 
theless, both by subsidising the Bcirut-Damascus 
Railway and by artificially raising the freights over 
that portion of the Haifa-Damascus Railway which 
they control, the French Syrian Government success¬ 
fully, and from their point of view, quite logically, 
impede the free development of the port of Haifa. 

Again, once Palestinian rolling-stock reached 
Damascus, it would in many cases prove difficult to 
retrieve. On one occasion it was necessary for a 
high railway official personally to go to Damascus, 
to take up the question with the French authorities, 
who as was only to be expeded were the last. w r ord of 
almost lachrymose correditude. 

Complaints were also made that adverse dis¬ 
crimination was made between French goods im¬ 
ported into Syria and Palestinian goods. The official 
import tariff might be the same, but this trifle was 
capable of adjustment should it so happen, that the 
valuing officers in their discretion would estimate 
the French imports unduly low and the Palestinian 
goods unduly high. 

On the other hand, against the failures and handi¬ 
caps mentioned above must be set off solid and sub¬ 
stantial achievements. 

A fair number of small-scale industries have been 
established, particularly in Tel-Aviv, and function 
successfully on an economic basis. 

Further, two large-scale Jewish concerns have 
been built up on a sound and prosperous basis, the 
Neshur Cement Co. of Haifa, and the Shemen Oil 
and Soap Factory. 

Factories have also been set up for the manufadure 
of Palestinian tobacco. 

The brightest ray of hope, however, on the in¬ 
dustrial horizon is the Rutenburg scheme (apart, 
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of course, from the Dead Sea Concession, work on 
which has not yet passed the experimental stage). 

The Palestine Ele&ric Corporation is, as is well 
known, a limited company, which has acquired a 
concession for the exploitation of the water powei 
of the Jordan, and for the production and supply of 
eledric power. If the scheme really succeeds and 
unlimited power is made available, Palestine will 
have at any rate one of the requisites of an intensive 
industrial life. The real success depends not merely 
on the adual management of the Corporation 
itself, but on the ability of Zionist capital to build 
up new industries, which can successfully avail 
themselves of the power thus placed at their disposal, 
so as to produce at a profit and find a market for 
their goods. This is a formidable task in a country 
with little, if any, raw materials, and with no in¬ 
dustrial organization or technique behind it. The 
Company itself is certainly one of the best managed 
Jewish concerns in Palestine. 

Already the hamlet of Jisr Mejamne on the banks 
of the Jordan has been transferred from a few dis¬ 
reputable Arab hovels into the nucleus of a twentieth- 
century industrial centre, equipped with modern 
dwellings for the workmen, anti-malaiial wire net¬ 
ting, and numerous other hygienic improvements. 

In my view, the building up of an intensive 
industrial civilization is the only means by which 
mass immigration can become a pradical reality. 

If there is no mass immigration, all that the 
millions and millions of money that have been so 
freely poured into the Zionist venture will have 
succeeded in producing, will be a certain number of 
agricultural colonies, to be solemnly exhibited to 
American tourists, the modern township ofTel-Aviv, 
and a few modern quarters in Jerusalem and Haifa. 

If the industrial history of the period is, as has been 
seen, on the whole disappointing, not very much 
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consolation is to be drawn from a review of the 
economic situation with regard to land. It is true 
enough that fairly substantial blocks of land have 
been acquired by many of the Zionist concerns, 
and that a considerable number of colonists have 
been settled on the land. When, however, it is re¬ 
membered that it costs approximately^oo to £i ,000 
to settle one family on the land, the Heraclean nature 
of the project of packing Palestine with a staple agri¬ 
cultural population will be at once apparent. 

One of the features of the period that bridged 
the end of Sir Herbert Samuel’s tenure of office 
with the opening months of Lord Plumer’s regime 
was a wild orgy of land speculation. Those were 
the happy days when the Arab landowner sold 
heavy blocks of land at fantastic prices which he 
would promptly dissipate in some gambling hell 
in Europe, while an army of middlemen, agents, 
and trustees flourished and waxed fat, and to show 
that there was no ill-will, took commission impar¬ 
tially from both sides with both hands. To make 
the fun more furious, speculators and operators 
would contradt to deliver land to which they had 
no title-deeds, while the Palestinian system of land 
tenure, by virtue of which blocks of land were held 
in undivided ownership among numerous pro¬ 
prietors, each owning some abstruse mathematical 
share, rendered it frequently expedient to have 
recourse to diplomacy, intrigue, or indeed down¬ 
right fraud in order to bring about a satisfactory 
partition. It was charadleristic of the country that 
where the effendi was the aClual seller, he himself 
would get the bulk of the purchase price, the rake- 
off of the broker being comparatively moderate, 
unless, of course, as sometimes happened, the 
original landowner had contracted to sell at a 
low price to the middle-man, and the middle-man 
had subsequently, at a huge margin of profit, 
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assigned the contrad to some third party. On the 
other hand, where the fellaheen were the sellers, 
it would be the effendi who would ad as broker, 
put through the deal, get some partition or other 
accepted by the court or by agreement, and finally 
get away with the lion’s share of the profits. 

With the land boom ran concurrently a building 
boom. 

The Jewish settlement of Tel-Aviv on the north 
of Jaffa became the scene of frenzied and intensive 
building. Immigrants from Central Europe put 
the whole of their capital, plus, in many cases, 
what they were able to borrow, into the construdion 
of a house. In the course of about five years or so, 
Tel-Aviv approximately trebled its population and 
its buildings, and grew into a real twentieth-century 
town. 

For a time all went well, and everyone went on 
plunging swifter and swifter down the giddy path. 
Then came the inevitable crash. There was a 
financial crisis in Poland; the supply of money 
from abroad dried up, and the prices of immovable 
property slumped to the ground with a resounding 
thud. 

The American Zion Commonwealth, a powerful 
American Corporation, found itself in difficulties, 
suspended payment of its debts, became the subjed 
of a winding-up order, the operation of which was 
postponed, only owing to the indulgence of the 
principal creditors, but eventually managed to 
weather the storm. 

But the reaction lay thick and heavy. For quite 
a long time the courts abounded in adions, where 
unpaid vendors sued defaulting purchasers for 
damages for non-completion, or where shrewd and 
cynical purchasers, greedily taking advantage of 
the vendors’ inability to complete by the stipulated 
date, demanded not merely the return of the in- 
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stalmcnt of their purchase money, but even the 
previously stipulated damages into the bargain, by 
reason of the vendor not having been able to transfer 
to them land at a price, forsooth, which, at the time 
when the adion was brought, would be considerably 
in excess of the adual market value. 

For a time the collapse of the land market threat¬ 
ened the general economy of Palestine. The whole 
country wilted, trade stagnated, unemployment 
among the immigrants became a serious problem, 
and the council of Tel-Aviv woke up to discover 
that it was faced with liabilities of over £100,000 
and very few liquid assets. If the Palestinian 
Government had not intervened with financial 
assistance, there might well have ensued a serious 
collapse. By, however, 1929, the bulk of the un¬ 
employed had been absorbed, important develop¬ 
ments were being made in the orange industry, 
and the country showed healthy signs of reverting 
to normal. 

And even though it has been said with some truth 
that at the very best of times the country can only 
keep itself going by the export of its two most 
lucrative produds, Zionism and religion, it is fair 
to remember that so far as the Zionists are concerned 
they are faced with the problem of colonizing a 
country which is economically new, and that the 
bulk of the expenditure cannot unreasonably be 
put down to capital account. 



CHAPTER VII 

INTRIGUE AND INFLUENCE IN THE HOLY LAND 

In nothing is the difference between the Oriental 
and the European country, as such, more clearly 
exemplified than in the scope given respedively to 
the play of influence. In England, perhaps the one 
country in the world which most nearly approaches, 
even if it does not completely attain, the ideal of 
public integrity, influence exercises but an infinitesi¬ 
mal power. With the possible exception of a few well- 
bred shoplifters obtaining the benefit of the euphem¬ 
ism of kleptomania, a few wretched poachers ex¬ 
travagantly punished by squirearchal magistrates, 
the scales of justice fundion with exaditude, and the 
law for the rich is the same as the law for the poor. 
In Oriental countries the prestige of personal in¬ 
fluence is more important than intrinsic merits. 
For the poor to succeed against the rich, for the 
insignificant to vanquish the powerful, is not merely 
abnormal, but a serious violation of local etiquetle. 

At the time of the occupation, Palestine was 
Oriental of the Oriental. With the occupation there 
ensued a limited, but not a drastic change for the 
better. In spite of everything, purely political con¬ 
siderations carried weight everywhere, and not 
indeed unnaturally in a country and in a period, 
where the whole political outcome was simmering 
In the melting-pot. 

Let me give an extremely simple instance. It was, 
and has indeed continued so to be, a punishable 
offence for anyone to be in possession of a firearm 
without a licence. On motives of public policy and 
security this prohibition was rigorously enforced. 

ioz 
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The ordinary Arab peasant who was convicted of 
being in possession of firearms would in the ordinary 
way be sentenced to anything up to six months’ 
imprisonment without the option of a fine. But 
inasmuch as it was undesirable to upset the power¬ 
ful, or to provoke the influential, the heavy effendi 
or chieftain convided of precisely the same offence 
would usually get away with a fine of fifty pounds. 
The efficient British judicial officer knew his job and 
tempered if not his judgments, at any rate his 
sentences, with political considerations. Well do I 
remember the stacks of petitions on every conceiv¬ 
able subjed that used to litter not, forsooth, the 
wastepaper baskets, but the files not merely of the 
Distrids, but even of Headquarters itself in those 
bad old days. Everywhere and in all departments 
the personal appeal frequently backed by the 
support of the powerful and the notable. Every¬ 
where the angling for personal or political privilege 
or immunity. 

But while this atmosphere was normal, and even 
up to a point healthy, during the delicate transition 
period of the Occupied Enemy Territory Adminis- 
stration, it was unquestionably morbid and ab¬ 
normal for it to continue after the civil regime of 
Sir Herbert Samuel had come into force. Yet time 
after time would abstrad justice come into collision 
with some purely social or political consideration. 

Shortly after the accession to power of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the manager of a certain Jewish charity 
was caught out in a singularly gross fraud. Prosecu¬ 
tion was obvious and seriously considered. It never 
crystallized. Too many vested interests were at 
stake. The prestige of Jewish charities in general, 
such of course as it was, would suffer, and collodions 
from America would consequently be diminished. 
It was therefore considered undesirable to damage 
one of the best invisible exports of the country, and 
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the skeleton was kept well locked up within the 
glass walls of its transparent cupboard. 

On one occasion I myself came into close and 
personal conlad with the heavy opposition of the 
powers that were. There was a somewhat compli¬ 
cated dispute between some fellaheen concerning 
some land. I scored a certain success in one of the 
skirmishes, and obtained an order from one of the 
Distrid Courts in favour of my clients, who were 
defendants. Now it happened that a certain effendi, 
one of the shrewdest operators in real estate in the 
distrid, was materially interested in the success of 
the plaintiff's adion. If I remember rightly, the 
adual fellah plaintiff was simply a catspaw for this 
gentleman, who was the brother of a notable 
holding an extremely important official position, 
who apparently was also interested in the land in 
dispute. So recourse was had to the normal Pales¬ 
tinian technique. The first move was for the notable 
to invade the chambers of the President of the 
Distrid Court, in the pious hope of inducing the 
judge to change his decision. The judge proved 
corredly obdurate, and although he was dealing 
with a real notable, gave him short shrift. Then the 
second move was played. The effendi writes a 
petition to an important administrative officer, 
setting out in detail the legal atrocity of which he 
had been a vidim, and, tadfully enough giving his 
address as c/o the official address of the notable. 
This time the manoeuvre succeeds, and an intima¬ 
tion was given to the learned President that he 
might revise his decision. 

For the purpose of these observations I am com¬ 
pletely indifferent to the question as to whether the 
original judgment of the President was right or 
wrong, and whether the view taken by the admini¬ 
strative officer was better or worse than that of the 
President. The Palestinian essence of the situation 
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lay in the fad, that the whole operation was engin¬ 
eered and put through without any participation 
by the technical plaintiff, that the notable should 
have thought it consonant with the dignity of all 
concerned to beard the judge in his den, and that 
an administrative officer should have interfered in 
a matter in which he had no jurisdidion whatever. 

A bright touch during these alarms and excur¬ 
sions was a lusty upbraiding of myself by the notable, 
in the course of which he informed me that if he 
lost his case he would appeal to the High Com¬ 
missioner, from the High Commissioner to London, 
and from London to the world. My reply, if I re¬ 
member rightly, was that I was sorry that His 
Honour was so confident of losing his case in the 
courts. 

It is only fair to say that with the advent of Sir 
Thomas ILaycraft, the Chief Justice, things took 
more or less a turn for the better. Sir Thomas was 
unquestionably jealous of the complete indepen¬ 
dence of the judiciary vis-a-vis of the Executive, and 
rigidly suppressed all political tinkering with the 
judicial machine. 

It must be confessed that the policy of Sir 
Herbert Samuel was not such as to foster the ideal 
of an objective and impersonal administration. It 
was summed up in the words already quoted with 
which he once scandalized a hard-bitten colonial 
official: “ Before you do anything, you must always 
consider the effeft on the political situation.” The 
political situation thus became a little tin god 
superior both to justice and to departmental 
regulations. 

Inasmuch as the nomination of Municipal 
Councils lay, until 1937, entirely with the Govern¬ 
ment, it is not surprising that, speaking generally, 
and without any individual reference, Mayors and 
Councillors were appointed less by reason of their 
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mere administrative ability or their mere integrity, 
but more by reason of their belonging to a par¬ 
ticular political faction, and by reason of their being 
able to ensure a calm political situation. And if a 
calm political situation was creaLed, intei alia, by 
seeing that the persons capable of creating the most 
political fuss were given the most contrads, it may 
still really have been the case that from the purely 
political angle this may yet have been a stroke of 
quite sound business. 

The acquisition of political calm in this manner 
was naturally paid for by the tainting of the tone of 
public life. It was certainly the case that in one 
or two municipal districts it was, during two or three 
years, the prevalent impression that it was im¬ 
possible to obtain a contrad without a commission 
(whose secrecy was almost that of Polichinelle) to 
the person or persons who in fad controlled the 
giving of contrads. 

Another circumstance that gave rise to much 
criticism was, that in certain areas in Palestine, 
known as town-planning areas, it was legally pro¬ 
hibited to enter into any building operation what¬ 
soever without a building permit that was issued 
by the Local Town Planning Commission. In this 
connedion complaints were insistent and universal 
that the granting of these permits was not concluded 
in accordance with the principles of abstrad objec¬ 
tivity. This was not surprising when in one case a 
permit would be granted which involved a flagrant 
breach of a building bye-law, and in another case 
even the decision on a perfedly innocent permit 
would be shelved and held up for months and months 
on end. 

A typical instance of this kind of impudence is the 
following. The Greek Convent, having reached a 
state of immediate though not ultimate insolvency, 
was put into the hands of a Commission, who were 
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on the one hand prolcdled against the creditors by a 
moratorium, and on the other hand entitled to make 
such individual settlements with individual creditors 
as the merits of the particular circumstance of the 
particular creditor might justify. On a certain 
occasion the Commission, having decided on the 
construction of a building on a certain piece of their 
property in one of the towns of Palestine, applied to 
the Local Town Planning Commission for the 
building permit. The matter was played about with 
and the issue of the permit held up. Finally, matters 
reached such a pass that one of the officials of the 
Greek Convent Commission went out personally to 
tackle one of the members of the Local Town 
Planning Commission. It was then intimated in 
quite lucid language, that while the permit would 
on the one hand be forthcoming, it was expedled 
on the other that satisfactory arrangements would 
be made for the settlement of a certain debt due by 
the Convent to either the member of the Town Plan¬ 
ning Commission or to one of his friends or relatives. 
The official at once rushed off horror-stricken to the 
local deputy-governor, who put a stop to the non¬ 
sense. No disciplinary measures were taken. The 
incident is typical of the engrained mentality of the 
country, which regards the routine performance of 
an official duty as a personal favour deserving of 
personal reciprocation. 

Indeed, the atmosphere of intrigue lies so thickly 
over the land that the voice of slander and suspicion 
has been known to attack even British officials. 

In one case the somewhat intimate social re¬ 
lationship existing between the head of one of the 
departments and the Chief Contractor to the 
department was adversely criticized, with the result 
that the Government thought it advisable to con¬ 
vene a Committee of Investigation consisting of 
the Attorney-General (Mr. Bentwich), the Chief 
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Secretary (Sir Gilbert Clayton), and the Treasurer 
(Mr. Davis). The enquiry resulted in the officer 
being honourably exonerated. 

A story now classic in Palestine is the following: 
A contractor went to an Arab official for the purpose 
of obtaining the certification of a bill for £50. 
The official looked at the bill. “ What, only £50— 
ridiculous ! Make it ^Tioo.” A new bill for £100 
was made out and certified. Though, however, the 
contractor gave a receipt for the whole sum, he 
considered himself as unjustly treated by the official 
inasmuch as he only actually received £50, the 
remaining ^50 being pouched by the Arab. 

The circumstances that, even when honest, 
officials would, in the ordinary course of events, 
be presumed to be corrupt, led in some instances 
to ironic results. I remember in particular one 
case when it was my painful duty to deprive one 
of my colleagues of three hundred pounds. A 
prosperous effencli involved in heavy and compli¬ 
cated negotiations with a certain Government 
department, had retained as his lawyer one X. 
The official handling the matter on behalf of the 
department was one Z. X represented that it would 
be feasible to bribe Z with £400, duly camouflaged 
in the guise of a loan, and obtained a cheque for 
that amount from the effendi, But in spite of 
everything Z remained as obdurate and intran- 
sigeant as ever. The effendi was not merely dis¬ 
appointed at his failure to put through the deal, 
but profoundly shocked and grieved into the 
bargain at so gross a breach of the elementary 
ethics of the country. No, no, it was really not 
playing the game. So he began to press X to get 
the money back. X was the essence of reassuring 
blandness. He had documentary evidence of the 
money having been paid over, and undertook to 
get it back from Z. In the meanwhile he sent the 
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effendi £iou on account. But in spite of the re¬ 
assuring blandness of X, the months and almost 
the years dragged on, and the balance was not 
forthcoming. The effendi, extended to the very 
limit of his patience, contemplated legal proceed¬ 
ings against X and Z jointly, and came to see me. 
Now I knew both X and Z somewhat better than 
he did. On the one hand I regarded X as just a 
trifle sleeker than was spiritually healthy, while 
on the other I considered Z as one of the non- 
British officials on whose objedivity and integrity 
one could solidly bank. I dire fled the effendi’s 
attention to the hypothesis that X might simply 
have frozen on to the money. The effendi was 
eledrified by so drastic an hypothesis, but remained 
sceptical. X had documentary evidence of having 
given the money. Had he ever seen the documentary 
evidence ? No, he had not; X had promised to 
find it but had been too busy. I advised him to 
camp on X’s doorstep until the documentary 
evidence was produced. The result of the new 
policy was magical. With a surly gesture and a 
lame protest, X whipped out his cheque-book, made 
out to the effendi a cheque for the balance, and the 
comedy was finished. 

It was not unnatural that in an atmosphere such 
as this one or two lawyers were popularly credited 
with betraying their clients on a commercial basis. 
I well remember a certain client of mine who 
boasted with suave unflion that he would be able 
to help me quite a lot, because he was an inhabitant 
of the country and thoroughly conversant with 
the ropes, that he would be able to go to Z, the 
anticipated lawyer of the other side, and address 
him as follows: “ Look here; I’ve always been a 
friend of yours—why do you want to go against 
me now and do me this harm ?” And that, in all 
probability, the lawyer in question would show 
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his real friendship by restraining, within due limits, 
any morbid zeal on behalf of his clients in return 
for a baksheesh of say £10 to £ 15. Typically 
enough, it was seriously suggested that this was a 
reason why I should reduce my own fees, since 
the forensic demand on myself would be, forsooth, 
correspondingly less severe. 

But in all fairness it must be admitted that in 
one or two other cases the standard of honour 
was considerably higher than a jraltry tenner. 

Another client of mine, who w ? as involved in 
litigation involving some thousands of pounds, once 
confessed to me liow sorry he was that his family 
had irot availed itself of an offer confidentially 
made by the lawyer of the other side to arrange a 
settlement in consideration of a douceur of ,£500. 

So far as the Government is concerned, the various 
heads of departments have made strenuous, and 
on the whole by no means unsuccessful, efforts 
to stamp out corruption and irregularity. The 
Land Department, with its system of registration 
of title, and its organization of officials within 
whose pow'er it lay to expedite or obstrud transfers, 
and to investigate claims to title-deeds with severe 
or lenient scrutiny according to the circumstances, 
certainly offered considerable opportunity to the 
enterprising official, and a salutary lesson was 
struck when one of the local registrars was prose¬ 
cuted to con vidian for abuse of office. He was not, 
of course, sent to prison, but merely fined. 

In a reasonable number of other instances public 
opinion regarded as corrupt certain Arab officials 
in various departments. In certain of these cases 
the officials in question were either got rid of, or 
rendered comparatively harmless. 

The tone of ordinary business life is, as one would 
imagine, lower than that prevailing in this country. 
Such new-fangled refinements as the Prevention of 
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Corruption Ad are unknown, and secret and double 
commissions are rife, even among the comparatively 
respedable. 

Serious instances of mismanagement or graft 
have been occasionally known to occur in Jewish 
Co-operative Societies. In certain cases members 
of Committees of Management have been alleged to 
have gone into unofficial partnership with traders 
with whom the Society had contradual relations. 
The European conception of “ fiduciary relation¬ 
ship ” is inadequately realized; and possibly in certain 
cases it may have seemed bad business not to inflate 
to the maximum the price which the Society is 
paying for such property as it may purchase, and 
thereby increase proportionately the rake-off due 
to the enterprising committee-man. 

In such an atmosphere it would be unreasonable 
to exped any public concern to show absolute 
fairness in allowing access to its books and records. 
Unofficial land books were kept by the local 
committees of the various Jewish colonies. These 
entries, though having no intrinsic validity, were 
useful and important as being the basis on which 
official title-deeds might subsequently be obtained. 
I remember on one occasion, when I was desirous 
of impeding the land books of one of the colonies, 
with the objed of using the information against 
one of the most influential families in the colony, 
how every conceivable obstrudion was placed in 
my way. On a more recent occasion, and after 
special legislation had been introduced with the 
specific objed of enabling persons who could prove 
that they were registered as the owners of land in 
the Colony Books to obtain title-deeds in the official 
books of the Government, I applied on behalf of 
my client to the local council of the colony In 
question for details of the entry. The local council 
refused to give the requisite information, not on 
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the ground, forsooth, that my client was not regis¬ 
tered in their books as the owner of the land in 
question, but on the ground that they had certain 
monetary claims, and that they proposed to induce 
him to acknowledge these by freezing on to the 
information. Fortunately I was able to circumvent 
them, and succeeded in getting the information 
direct from the Government. 

In a country such as Palestine the secrecy of 
confidential documents is in the nature of things 
precarious. Small wonder that one of the officials, 
as shrewd as he was sardonic, frankly confessed 
on one occasion that he regarded two of the most 
important Government departments as neither 
more nor less than “ news-distributing agencies.” 
Small wonder that the Black List of persons to be 
kept under particular police surveillance at the 
time of the 1929 outbreak (a document so confi¬ 
dential that apparently the Palestine Government 
were keeping it confidential even from the Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission) appeared with admitted 
accuracy in photostat in the columns of the New 
York Vorwarts , and in various other papers through¬ 
out the world. 

It must certainly be confessed that the Palestinian 
Government itself does not always provide the 
most gilt-edged example of fair dealing. I refer in 
particular to the Greek Convent ramp. The cir¬ 
cumstances were briefly these. 

In order to maintain the Patriarchate in requisite 
pomp and dignity, and provide certain of the monks 
with the elementary luxuries of life, the Greek 
Patriarchate had incurred debts, mostly on bonds 
which, at the time of the British Occupation, 
totted up to the august figure of £600,000. Against 
these debts the Convent had assets in the form of 
land and houses, quite ample if realized to pay off 
all the creditors with arrears of interest into the bar- 
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gain. These being the circumstances, the National 
Bank of Greece, shortly after the Occupation, made 
an offer to advance the whole sum necessary to pay 
off the creditors as against a mortgage of the im¬ 
movable properties of the Convent. The British 
Administration vetoed this, in itself, quite sensible 
scheme, for the even more sensible reason that it 
was contrary to British policy to allow any sub¬ 
stantial increase of Greek prestige in the Holy 
Places. Did the British Government themselves 
advance the necessary moneys and pay off the 
creditors ? Not a bit of it. The luxury was far too 
expensive. Did they allow the creditors to be paid 
off, and the lands and houses of the Convent to be 
sold up ? Not a bit of it. In the first place, it was 
part of the policy of the Government to support the 
prestige of the Greek Convent in general, and of 
His Beatitude the Patriarch Damianos in particular. 
In the second place, if the Greek Convent should 
be ruined, all the poor law relief, hospital work, and 
education carried on by the Convent among the 
members of the Greek Orthodox Community, 
would be thrown upon the shoulders of the Govern¬ 
ment. Legislation was introduced purporting to 
create a moratorium capable of indefinite prolonga¬ 
tion. In the meanwhile the Convent gaily continued 
its activities, meeting the deficit between its ex¬ 
penditure and its revenue by bold sales of its im¬ 
movable properties, settling at its discretion with 
some creditors, leaving at its discretion other 
creditors to starve outside in the cold, and paying 
about L'20,000 a year in salaries, and other sub¬ 
stantial amounts in poor law relief, hospitals, and 
education. Finally, after close on ten years of wait¬ 
ing, when the ardour of the more obstreperous 
creditors had been sufficiently cooled, and when 
a considerable number of them had been reduced 
to acute financial straits, the authorities thought 
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lhal the propitious moment had arrived for a 
dignified repudiation. This repudiation was effedcd 
in the following manner: a public notice was 
officially advertised, offering to settle certain cate¬ 
gories of debts at a certain discount, varying in 
individual cases but averaging probably something 
in the neighbourhood of thirty per cent, of the total 
amount of principal and interest legally due. A 
limited time was given within which creditors 
could accept this offer. At the same time the im¬ 
pression was allowed to be created that those 
creditors, who did not accept the compromise, would 
have to wait till the Greek Kalends until they re¬ 
ceived anything. The vast majority of the creditors, 
who had by now become completely demoralized, 
rushed tumbling over each other in their eagerness 
to accept. What the whole manoeuvre in substance 
amounted to was that the Government had suc¬ 
ceeded in the euphemistic confiscation of about 
thirty per cent, of the sums legally due to the 
creditors. I am not suggesting, be it understood, 
that the Greek Convent was not an institution 
whip a certain amount of venerability, that the 
political inconvenience of its collapse would not 
have been considerable, and that, in fad, it would 
not have been ruined, had it been allowed to pay 
its debts in toto, by the ordinary law being pcimilted 
to take its ordinary course. What I do suggest is, 
that, however strong a case there may have been 
for the saving of the Convent, the financial burden 
of so doing should have properly fallen either on 
the Greek Orthodox community of Palestine, or 
on the Greek Orthodox communities of the world, 
or on the Palestine Government, or on the British 
Empire, and that it was a gross abuse of the brute 
power of Government to concentrate and thrust 
the financial burden of tiffs work of charity on to a 
scratch body of miscellaneous creditors comprising 
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almost every conceivable religion, and almost every 
conceivable nationality. The conclusion of the work 
of settlement left the Convent in an even more 
anomalous and paradoxical position. On the one 
hand there remained about twenty per cent, of 
the original creditors, who had no pradical chance 
of getting anything except such proportion of their 
legal debt as the Commission might think fit to 
accord them. On the other hand, there stood, in 
a privileged and preferential position, Barclays 
Bank, which had advanced on loan the amount 
required to settle with the creditors, and which 
obviously expeded to be paid back, not by way of 
partial dividend, but in toto and with interest to boot, 
out of the gradual sale of a certain number of the 
immovable properties. 

It is only fair to make it quite clear that, while 
I think that the general policy of the Palestine 
Government in screening, by an indefinite special 
moratorium, a concern in fad perfedly well able 
to pay all its debts by the liquidation of its assets, is 
open to severe criticism, the financial ability and 
fairness with which the Commission put into opera¬ 
tion the policy prescribed for it by superior authority, 
deserves nothing but praise. 

An instance of persons being more or less con¬ 
scripted into doing good occurred in connedion 
with the Earthquake Relief Fund, founded for the 
purpose of assisting the vidims of the 1927 earth¬ 
quake. His Excellency, Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, 
quite properly took the disaster very much to heart, 
and himself gave an unquestionably handsome 
donation. But it was going several degrees further 
for him to scrutinize, almost from the angle of 
military discipline, the various contributions made 
by the Government officials, and himself to intimate 
what in each case he considered a suitable donation. 
The subscription lists, duly published in the official 
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gazette, thus contained bizarre records of second 
and third donations from the same officials. A 
certain amount of mild resentment was aroused 
and discreetly expressed, and with all respect to 
the humane and disinterested motives which 
prompted the Field-Marshal to this course, it would 
certainly seem that, in a certain number of cases, 
the a&ual amounts of the donations of the officials 
of the Palestine Government were dictated less by 
their spontaneous sympathy with the Arab and 
Jewish vidlims of the catastrophe, or even by a 
snobbish desire to make a splash, than simply by 
considerations of bureaucratic discipline. 

In contrast to this should be mentioned the more 
eclectic policy adopted by the Committee of three 
ladies, all wives of senior officials (one of the leading 
spirits being the wife of the Solicitor-General), 
who organized a presentation from the British Com¬ 
munity to the British special constables for work done 
in preserving order in the hectic days of the 1929 
crisis. These good women decided to boycott, 
as such, all British Jews from receiving invita¬ 
tions. The Attorney-General, hearing that a sub¬ 
scription had been got up, and being entirely 
ignorant of the boycott, promptly sent a contribu¬ 
tion. The ladies were confronted with a ticklish 
problem, but in fact accepted the subscription. At 
some stage or other the whole business got to the 
ears of Mr. Mills and the High Commissioner. 
They were both furious, and there was the very 
deuce of a row. 



CHAPTER VIII 

JEWISH POLITICS AND PERSONS 

Though personally I kept entirely aloof from 
politics once I ceased to be an official and became 
a lawyer, it is impossible to live in Palestine for any 
length of time without realizing the intense and 
exaggerated role played by politics in the life of 
the Jewish inhabitants of the country. 

Having come to the country for that express 
purpose, they spend the bulk of their time in the 
exacerbation and the titillation of their own political 
and national nerves. Experts in the art of being 
oppressed, they know how to exploit to the utmost 
all grievances, whether real or imaginary. And 
while on the one hand the Jewish problem may be 
insoluble, the discussion of remedies for its solution 
is an easy source of never-failing pleasure. Nor does 
this source ever run dry, for every single Jew worth 
his salt has his own particular and infallible nostrum 
for the solution of the problem and the saving of 
the situation. And while the building up of a 
Jewish Commonwealth may be a goal not yet 
within measurable distance of attainment, it is 
easy enough in the meanwhile to multiply ad 
nauseam all the ramifications of political parties. 

The population wallows in the holding of meetings 
to discuss every conceivable question, and in the 
creation of committees to deal with every con¬ 
ceivable problem. While the whole thing is too 
much in miniature to possess much objective 
significance for the outside world, it is nevertheless 
possible, by living intensively, well inside this 
artificial and exaggerated Jewish world to build 
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up quite a considerable degree of internal import¬ 
ance. 

There are functioning in Palestine nearly a dozen 
distinCt and recognized Jewish political parties, each 
with their independent political organization, and 
each participating in the election of delegates to the 
Zionist Congress. First come the General Zionists, 
the official party of the Weizman clique. Then there 
are the Mizrachi or Jewish clerical and reactionary 
party who, if they only had the chance, would en¬ 
deavour to make everybody religious by ACt of 
Parliament. There are, too, the democratic Zion¬ 
ists, the Industrialists, and the Polish Party. And 
then there is the extremely vigorous and well- 
organized Labour Party affiliated to the Second 
International, with its Left Wing; the Poale Hazion, 
or Labourers of Zion. Then there are the Yemenite 
Party, the Mizrachi Labour Party, and the Haluzi 
Hamizrach. To bring up the tail come the Re¬ 
visionists, the small but energetic and vociferous 
party of Jabotinski, who are out for a quick forward 
policy and no damned nonsense. 

Apart from these official Zionist parties there 
flourish other parties, other groups, other cliques. 
The official Zionist machine having been for a long¬ 
time controlled by Russian and Polish Central 
European Jews, there sprang into existence the Beni 
Benyamin Party to champion the cause of the 
Palestinian Jews as against the European Jews, of 
the Jewish squires and yeomen as against the 
labourers, and of the saci’ed rights of property as 
against the insolent incursions of the Socialists. 

One of the leaders of this party is Ittamar Ben 
Avi, the publicist, the son of Eleazar Ben Yehuda, 
the revivifier of the Plebrew language. With his 
mobile face, his hair sufficiently long to produce 
the soupcon of the picturesque, and sufficiently short 
to save him from being actually eccentric, his 
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empresse demeanour, his facile enthusiasm, his exu¬ 
berant eloquence, his rich and masterful pen, and 
his editorship of the Hebrew newspaper with the 
largest circulation, this gentleman was almost 
ideally suited to be the mouthpiece of almost any 
policy. But with all rcspeH to Mr. Ben Avi, by far 
the most aggressive and insistent fat'tor in the move¬ 
ment was Alexander Aronson. A landed proprietor 
in Zichron Jacob in the neighbourhood of Haifa, 
this man leapt to prominence in the war by organiz¬ 
ing the celebrated Nili Society with ramifications all 
through Palestine, whose “intelligence” was largely 
instrumental in the success of Lord Allenby’s cam¬ 
paign. Both he himself and his family personally 
participated in the dangerous work, and though 
he became one of the most hated men in Palestine, 
the nerve and heroism which both he and his family 
displayed during the war period are indisputable. 
He was something of a real personality into the 
bargain. Suave, tyrannous, ambitious, insistent, en¬ 
dowed with a certain virile beauty, immaculately 
dressed and groomed, as he looked soulfully at you 
with his jaded, tragic eyes, he wielded a personal 
fascination which few men and no women could 
successfully resist. After the war Aronson made 
New York his headquarters, where he devoted him¬ 
self to advising Mrs. Pels, the well-known philan¬ 
thropist and Zionist, as to the best manner of apply¬ 
ing her millions for the good of Palestine, at the 
same time paying frequent and regular visits^ to 
Palestine and keeping in close touch with the political 
situation. Mrs. Fels also became interested in the 
Beni Benyamin Movement (which had as one of its 
main objects the establishment on the land of a class 
of Palestinian yeomen), and contributed liberally 
to its funds. 

But apart from the multiplication of these numer¬ 
ous parties, there was one really important bifur- 
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cation which merits serious attention. I refer to the 
cleavage which arose shortly after the occupation 
between the official Zionist Organization and those 
American Zionists who were known as the Mack 
Brandeis Group. 

The conflict arose in the following way. Since the 
days of Hcrzl, Zionism, though it endeavoured to 
extend its ramifications over as wide an area as 
possible, had been essentially a Central European 
movement, in that Jews from those particular areas 
dominated the policy, filled the remunerated posts, 
and at the same time supplied a proportionate share 
of the money. With the collapse of Czarist Russia, 
and the Bolshevik Revolution, the financial balance 
swung abruptly round. The majority of the Russo- 
Jewish millionaires were ruined, and Russia dried 
up completely as a source of finance. America, on 
the other hand, where the movement had made vast 
strides since the Balfour Declaration, became the 
only country where big money was available. 
Some of the American Zionists then began to think, 
and indeed not illogically, that inasmuch as they 
paid the piper, they were entitled to have a voice 
in the calling of the tune. In the spending of this 
money tremendous issues began to be raised. The 
official Zionists considered it desirable to spend 
Jewish public money with the maximum of lavish¬ 
ness on political propaganda and on education. 
The Americans, on the other hand, professed to cut 
out politics and propaganda, to whittle down the 
very considerable amounts expended by the Zionists 
in maintaining over the country a network of schools 
which, so far from being in any way self-supporting, 
fun&ioned regularly at a loss, and to concentrate 
all energies on the economic development of the 
country on a sound business basis. The whole 
financial angle of approach, moreover, was radically 
different. According to the official view, the con- 
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tributing Zionist was to put his shekel into the 
general pool, was not to expect ever lo see it again, 
but was to have implicit trust in the wisdom of his 
leaders to apply it sagaciously for the public good. 
This method struck the more conservative Ameri¬ 
cans as neither more nor less than a philosophy 
of mendicancy. That, according to them, was all 
wrong in principle, and what was more, spiritually 
degrading. Palestine was to be run, not as an alms¬ 
house, nor as a dole-shop, nor as a blind pool, but as 
a business proposition; which, while not promising 
gigantic profits, would yet keep the principal intadt 
and pay reasonable interest. Nor was the Zionist 
Organization entitled to impose something very 
like a new Monroe Dodtrine upon all American 
Zionists. 

This radical divergence of principle finally re¬ 
sulted in an open cleavage, and there seceded from 
the official organization a considerable number of 
the more distinguished American Jews, under the 
leadership of Judge Julian Mack and Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. Both thorough and unostentatious in their 
methods, this group devoted themselves to the found¬ 
ing of corporations calculated to build up on a sound 
business basis the economic life of the country. 
Their representative in Palestine was Emanuel N. 
Mohl, who was certainly one of the most distin¬ 
guished personalities in the Jewish public life of 
Palestine. 

In pointed, and indeed, offensive contrast to the 
ordinary professional Zionist, who lived both for 
and on the movement, Mohl threw up out of sheer 
quixotism a flourishing engineering business in the 
United States and functioned for many years as an un¬ 
salaried worker. Ardent to the point of impatience, 
yet at the same time shrewd, practical and cautious, 
this man laboured devotedly for years, not merely 
at the cold business management of various schemes 
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and corporations, but at the Herculean task of 
educating the Jewish inhabitants of Palestine into 
businesslike methods and the higher civic standards. 
With a keen eye and an infallible flair tor any piece of 
work that might be in any way open to criticism in 
any of the other Jewish concerns, he was at the same 
time only too anxious to co-operate with official 
Zionists, or indeed any one else, for the welfare of 
the country. But, as in the case of Aristides, his 
very qualities were turned against him, and the 
very success of the concerns which were under 
his management only tended to bring into relief 
the somewhat less efficient organization of certain 
other concerns. He speedily became the objeCl of 
jealousy and the target of intrigue. That he with¬ 
stood for so long, so hostile and persistent a cam¬ 
paign is a tribute, not merely to the loyal support 
which he received from his principals, but also to 
the tough sturdiness of his own moral courage. 

But there was a party that went very far beyond 
the Mack Brandeis Group in its opposition to 
political Zionism. So far as the Mack Brandeis 
Group was concerned, it was simply a question of its 
being more expedient to divert into the economic 
rather than into the political channel, a limited 
amount of energy. There existed, however, in 
Palestine, a little but insistent se£t of Jews going by 
the name of the Agudath Israel who, as a matter of 
religious principle, were uncompromisingly hostile to 
political Zionism. The Hebrew language of the 
liturgy was not to be profaned by secular use; the 
Kingdom of Zionism was of the spirit, and not of the 
earth; and so on. The spiritual head of the com¬ 
munity was Rabbi Haim Sonnenfeld, but for many 
years their political mouthpiece was a Dutch lawyer, 
one Dr. Dehan. A bristly little pink and white 
fellow, with goggle spectacles and a yellowish beard. 
Ecstatically religious, violently eccentric, Dehan 
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had both erudition and ability, and was blessed—or 
cursed—-with a certain amount of impish naughti¬ 
ness. In the old days of the Reign of Terror, he had 
himself been intimately associated with the official 
Zionists, had himself defended the Jews accused of 
political offences by the Military Administration, 
and been carried into court on a stretcher for that 
purpose. Becoming involved in some quarrel or 
other with the Zionists, he threw himself for all that 
he was worth into the arms of the anti-Zionists, and 
set about making himself as much of a nuisance as 
was humanly possible. In this he unquestionably 
succeeded. At one moment he would endeavour to 
cffedt a liaison with the Arab nationalist opposition. 
At another he would be going off to Europe to plead 
the cause of the Ashkenazic Community (the 
Jerusalem branch of the Agudath) before the 
League of Nations or the Colonial Office. At an¬ 
other he would defend before the Civil Magistrate 
some wretched debtor of the Zionist Executive, 
basing himself on the quite formidable legal point 
that the Zionist Commission, not being a juridical 
entity, was not entitled to sue. 

Dehan was a lecturer in the Law Schools. The 
opportunity offered for political buffoonery was far 
too good to be missed. In an exposition, for instance, 
of the law of theft, he would gaily start offlike this: 
“ If someone puts his hand in my pocket—say 
Usischkin ” (a singularly stodgy and respectable 
Zionist notable). Small wonder that the students 
struck, and that he was in the end compelled to 
relinquish his appointment. Finally, his political 
obnoxiousness reached such a pitch, that he was 
assassinated by revolver shots in plain dayligh t in the 
open street. It was a perfect exhibition of the 
technique of murder, and there remained not one 
shred of evidence against a single one of the patriots 
who had perpetrated the job. The Zionist leaders 
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expressed corredl abhorrence of the outrage, and at 
the same time discreetly threw out the suggestion 
that the murder was a crimepassionel and the result of 
a bizarre love affair. But whether the suggestion of 
Dehan’s erotic life be true or false, there is an over¬ 
whelming probability that the affair was just an 
ordinary political assassination, particularly as it 
coincided with the eve of Dehan’s departure to 
Europe on a political mission. Anyway, the Jewish 
population as a whole rejoiced in the murder, and 
acclaimed the unknown heroes or heroines who had 
so neatly vanished. Even the children in the Jewish 
schools participated in the general “ maffick,” and 
covered their desks with crude caricatures of the 
executed traitor. 

On the other hand, the official leaders of the 
Zionists, who represented during these years the 
Jewish Nation in Palestine, constituted an extremely 
u mixed grill.” In the stormy days that succeeded 
the British Occupation, the “ grill ” was particu¬ 
larly “ mixed,” owing to the lack of continuity, and 
the frequent changes and reshuffling that were 
made in the personnel. At one time the political 
and diplomatic interests of the Jewish people were 
entrusted to the Rev. Segal, a devout clergyman, 
an erudite scholar, and no doubt a generally 
estimable man, but at the same time as inexperi¬ 
enced as a baby in the handling of a political 
situation. 

A more solid and sturdy figure was Menahem 
Usischldn, who was the head of the Zionist Com¬ 
mission in Palestine during the 1920 disturbances, 
and who retained office till the year 1923, when he 
retired into the administration of the Jewish Nation¬ 
alist Fund. An engineer by profession, an Odessa 
Jew by origin, a parish-pump politician by tempera¬ 
ment, thick-set, bearded, thoroughly middle-aged, 
and totally lacking in humour, Usischldn was an 
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important figure in the movement, if only by reason 
of his long-standing and the influence which he 
wielded among the Russian Zionists. But, however 
impressive lie might be as chairman of some Zionist 
political meeting, he was very far from being a man 
of the world, talked no civilized language capable 
of being understood by British officials, and showed 
an entire lack of suppleness when confronted, as he 
was continually, with a situation of any novelty. 
His naive innocence of the world led on one occasion 
to an amusing result. He had invited Sir Ronald 
Storrs to dinner, and was anxious to do the honours 
in appropriate style. He was consequently desirous 
of setting before his guest at table the national drink 
of the English. What was the national drink of the 
English ? He made enquiries. So when, brimming 
over with his best Hebrew, Sir Ronald Storrs pre¬ 
sented himself at the banquet, he found set before 
him a fizzing tumbler of Eno’s Fruit Salts. Usisch- 
kin, however, though admittedly a failure, a nuis¬ 
ance and a danger, needed a considerable amount 
of dislodging. Unappreciated though he might be 
in Palestine, he had been embedded in the move¬ 
ment for years, and enjoyed a considerable personal 
following among the Central European Jews who 
were preponderant in the Zionist Congresses. Any¬ 
way, he survived the tenure of office of Dr. Eder, 
who had been out in Palestine as a member of the 
Zionist Commission since the stormy days that 
followed the British Occupation. 

Disinterested, long-headed, pessimistic, well- 
balanced, Dr. Eder had, during his tenure of office 
in Palestine, rendered undisputed services to the 
movement. The chief criticisms that could be made 
against him were that he was too honest, that he did 
not talk with any real fluency the Hebrew language, 
and that he was perhaps a trifle too academic in his 
approach to pradical problems. Nevertheless, from 
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the years 1919 till 1923, Eder remained as the 
colleague of Usischkin, it being anticipated that, 
while Usischkin remained the titular Chairman of 
the Zionist Commission, Eder would be left un¬ 
disturbed to handle the political situation. This, 
however, did not take place. Eventually Dr. Eder 
resigned bis position and returned to England. 

tie was succeeded by a man of a very different 
stamp. Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Kisch, D.S.O., was 
one of the few Jews who had entered the English 
army. Passing out with distinction in Woolwich, he 
had joined the Engineers, seen service in India, 
come into his own in the period following the 
Armistice, when he had been a member of various 
Allied Commissions, and had personally participated 
in organizing the disarmament of Germany. He 
was a thorough man of the world and had consider¬ 
able social experience. It was true that he had never 
before adively participated in Zionism, but that 
could be overlooked in view of the fad that his 
father had been one of the most prominent members 
of the Jewish Territorial Organization (viz., that 
Zionist sedion who advocated the establishment 
of a Jewish State outside Palestine in any suitable 
locality). Further, at the time of his appointment, 
he scarcely knew a word of Hebrew. Never mind, 
he would have to learn. So he came out, at a salary 
duly proportionate to his high qualifications, to run 
the political department of the Zionist Commission. 
Great things were expedcd of him, and on the whole 
he came up to expedations. No more Usischkin 
gaffes. No more Eno’s Fruit Salts for Sir Ronald 
Storrs. But, on the contrary, a pukkah British regular 
officer (and one with brains into the bargain), with 
the polished manner of a diplomat de carriere, who 
could and did call Storrs “ Storrs,” and the heads 
of departments by their familiar nicknames. 
Possessed of quite a reasonable amount of courage, 
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and an even greater amount of acumen, blandness, 
and savoir faire, he certainly sent up, from the social 
standpoint, the prestige of political Zionism in 
Palestine. Pie was perhaps at his best in showing 
distinguished visitors round Palestine, painting the 
situation in attradive colours, and wheedling out of 
them contributions commensurate with their wealth. 
And even though with his new and studiously 
acquired Hebrew, he was bound to give place on the 
platform to the old stalwarts of the movement, he 
could beat the whole band, with the possible exception 
of Weizman, in his suave and persuasive exposes of 
the situation in the drawing-rooms of American 
millionaires. 

Not unnaturally, as in the case of Eder, his 
personality came into dired contad with Usischkin. 
But this time the result was different. Usischkirrs 
star had been on the wane, and his prestige had been 
seriously impaired as the result of a systematic 
campaign by Ben Avi in the opposition Plebrew 
Press. So Usischkin dropped out of the Executive 
and was relegated to the quite honourable position 
of Manager of the Jewish National Fund, while 
Kisch came back to Palestine as both the titular and 
de facto head of the Zionist Executive. 

I wish now to refer to a man who, though not a 
Zionist leader, has played a sufficiently important 
part in the life of the country to merit consideration, 
Norman de Mattos Bentwich occupied successively, 
from the time of the Military Administration down 
to the present day, the posts of Diredor of Public 
Prosecutions, Ading Senior Judicial Officer, Legal 
Secretary and Attorney-General, The son of Herbert 
Bentwich, one of the oldest and sturdiest of the 
English Zionists, he became interested in Zionism 
long before it became really fashionable in Anglo- 
Jewish circles. After a brilliant academic career at 
Cambridge, he was called to the Bar, migrated to 
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Egypt in order to be near Palestine, and accepted 
a professorship at the Cairo School of Law. During 
the War he performed distinguished service in the 
Egyptian Camel Corps, and being one of the few 
lawyers on the spot, was appointed to the post of 
Director of Public Prosecutions in the Occupied 
Enemy Territory Administration under Orme 
Clarke the Senior Judicial Officer. When Orme 
Clarke went home, he stepped into his place, and 
under a succession of titles has remained to this day 
the legal adviser to the successive Governments of 
Palestine. Both a thoroughly corred official and a 
staunch believer in the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate, he performed valuable service to all 
concerned, particularly in the days when the per¬ 
sonnel of the Zionist Commission was fluid and 
unsuitable, by fundioning more or less officially as 
an officer de liaison between the Government and 
the Zionists. 

The combined fad of his Jewish race and of his 
frank sympathy with the official policy of Elis 
Majesty’s Government with regard to Palestine 
rendered him at all times a political target for the 
attacks of intransigeant Arab Nationalists, though it 
was only after the collapse of public security that 
followed the August outbreak during the regime of 
Mr. Luke, that an Arab official of the Government 
attempted to assassinate him in the corridor of the 
Government offices. In my view this opposition was 
unwarranted. In all matters where Arabs were 
concerned Bentwich was not merely fair, but in his 
readion against any suspicion of pro-Zionist favour¬ 
itism far more likely to veer right to the opposite 
extreme. In internal Jewish politics, on the other 
hand, he would allow himself the maximum of free 
play, and would exert his official position to promote 
the consolidation of the Jewish Community, and the 
safeguarding of Jewish vested interests. Add to this 
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that he was a genuine idealist. Political and ethical 
complications, it is true, sometimes tended to mar the 
cold objedlivity of his legal outlook. Because he 
was so good and pure a man he was an imperfect 
Attorney-General. When advising the Government, 
his tendency was first to investigate the ethical and 
political merits, form an opinion accordingly, and 
then endeavour to find some legal argument, right 
or wrong, with which to back up the ethical or 
political merits. 

In internal Jewish relations I remember a typical 
instance that occurred shortly after I had com¬ 
menced to pra&ise. It was quite naturally the aim 
of the various communal organizations to obtain the 
power to tax Jews, whether belonging to the com¬ 
munal organizations or not. A movement had sprung 
up to tax the Passover unleavened bread for the 
benefit of the various Jewish City Councils. Now, 
the Government did not at this time think it 
prudent to impose the tax frankly and specifically 
by ordinance, possibly because the Herbert Samuel 
regime was comparatively virgin and it was un¬ 
certain how so drastic a departure in fiscal policy 
would be viewed by the Colonial Office. Under 
these circumstances Sir Herbert Samuel resorted 
Lo the device of legislation by means of a quasi 
lettre-de-cachet. A letter was written by Bentwich to 
Mr. David Yellin, the President of the Council of 
Jerusalem Jews, informing him that the High Com¬ 
missioner approved of the imposition of the tax, 
and authorizing him “ to show the letter in case of 
necessity.” Most of the Jews paid the tax quite 
willingly out of natural esprit de corps. The dissenting 
anti-Zionist Jews, who both were and insisted on 
being outside the official Jewish organization, 
objected strongly to paying taxes to their political 
enemies, and came to me to represent them. I 
advised that the whole tax was a bluff. At this 
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juncture Bentwich thought fit to intervene. A round¬ 
table conference was arranged, and a compromise 
finally arrived at, which preserved inta< 5 l the rights 
of my clients to challenge in the future the genuine¬ 
ness of this left-handed legislation. 

The most serious legal error in judgment for which 
this officer was responsible was the meat case, re¬ 
ferred to subsequently in these pages, where he took 
the responsibility of advising the employment of the 
physical forces of the Government in order to pro- 
ted; the colledtion of a non-existent tax on Jewish 
ritual meat. 

One of the points in which he was most open to 
criticism was that he was far too accessible, and far 
too easily impressed. Not only was he liable to 
be overwhelmed by any Christian or Arab prelate 
from the Latin Patriarch down to the Episcopal 
Bishop or the Mufti, but his doors were always 
open to the Jewish Rabbis who, in season and out 
of season, would run off bleating, whining, and 
protesting to the Attorney-Genera. 1 . 

It is proper, however, to make it clear that this 
criticism is dire if ted against him in his official 
and not in his personal capacity. Even as an 
Attorney-General he was, so far as his ordinary 
office-work was concerned, prompter, more con¬ 
scientious, more industrious than any of his col¬ 
leagues and subordinates. On the other hand, he 
was totally lacking in any healthy pugnacity, and 
at a public dinner I once brought the house 
down by referring with deliberate casualness to 
the almost Christian meekness of the Attorney- 
General. 

Of a very different metal was foi’ged the chara&er 
of Harry Sacher, who, in the autumn of 1927, was. 
after an initial refusal, prevailed upon to join a 
triumvirate Zionist Executive, and to sacrifice a 
lucrative practice for an onerous and unremunerated 
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position. After a distinguished career as a Radical 
journalist on the staffs of the Daily News and the 
Manchester Guardian (attracting, indeed, at one time 
the attention of the Foreign Office on account of 
the virulence of his polemics against Czarist Russia), 
Sacher migrated to Palestine shortly after the ap¬ 
pointment of Sir Herbert Samuel, and speedily 
obtained one of the leading practices at the local 
Bar. He was eleCted to the Executive at the specific 
dictation of the American Zionists, who threatened 
otherwise to cut off supplies. His job was to save— 
and whether the task was possible or impossible—the 
economic situation of Zionism in Palestine, which 
had become critical, if not indeed desperate. For 
this Herculean task he had genuine qualifications. 
Insistent and authoritative in personality, entirely 
unromantic, occasionally dominating but more 
frequently suave in manner, extremely courageous, 
versed in political affairs, and usually able to 
appraise to a nicety the character of the men ancl 
situations with which he had to deal, he possessed 
in addition an acute business sense and a close 
grasp of economic reality. 

There were also Zionist notables not so direCtly 
associated with politics: the most important of these 
was Dr. Arthur Ruppin, for many years the manager 
of the Palestine Land Development Company (the 
chief Zionist instrument for the acquisition of land), 
who was certainly unfortunate when the Dear Hayom, 
having libelled him up to the hilt, and boasted 
that they would justify in open court all their 
allegations, finally thought fit to obtain the ac¬ 
quittal of their editor, Mr. Ben Avi, on purely 
technical grounds. 

His lawyer, Sacher, had no doubt assured him 
that he was certain to obtain a verdiCt, and I well 
remember the expression of semi-incredulous disgust 
on his slightly Chinese face, when, the judgment 
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of acquittal having been duly announced by the 
President of the District Court, he ejaculated in 
a harsh, hoarse whisper, into the car of his counsel: 
“Was ist das ? Was ist das ?” 

Then there was Dr. Thon, oozing with sweet 
melancholy and tadlful promises, who succeeded 
Ruppin as manager of the Palestine Land Develop¬ 
ment Company, Ltd., and was for many years 
the President of the Vaad Leumi or General Council 
of the Jews of Palestine. And tire long-haired 
Jehoshua Hankin, wiLh the physiognomy of a 
twentieth-century Christ, whose energies were de¬ 
voted to the putting through of involved and 
complicated land transaflions with the clfendis and 
fellaheen. Nor must I forget the stolid and bour¬ 
geois Menahem Dicssendorf, the stalwart founder 
of Tel Aviv, and for many years the President 
of the Town Council. 

I came into dire<11 collision with this dignitary 
in a somewhat comic case. A Tel Aviv merchant, 
one Saul Levy, was interested in the development 
of a certain quarter in Tel Aviv known as Ohel 
Moshe. Mr. Dicssendorf refused to Mr. Saul Levy 
certain building facilities for the development of 
this quarter. Mr. Saul Levy challenged the fairness 
of this decision, visited Diessendorf at the offices 
of the Council, and expostulated. An angry scene 
took place. Diessendorf, according to Saul Levy’s 
version, called the latter gentleman a fairly obscene 
Hebrew name equivalent to blackguard. Levy 
thereupon smacked Diessendorf roundly on the 
cheek. The smack resounded through the whole 
of Jewish Pales Line, not so much because of the 
intrinsic violence of the blow, but because, according 
to the elementary principles of the politics of the 
country, lke-majesi<i had been perpetrated against 
the township of Tel Aviv. There was the deuce 
of a hullabaloo; deputations went up to see Bent- 
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wich, and an agitation was started for the head of 
Mr. Saul Levy on a charger, or at least his incar¬ 
ceration in chains in the deepest dungeon in the 
country. Levy was prosecuted on a charge of 
striking an official of the Government when in the 
exercise of his functions, and defended by myself, 
in spite of the fadt that 1 became thereupon stigma¬ 
tized as a traitor to the Jewish nation. I took old 
Diessendorf with gusto through the details of the 
row, squarely suggested that one or two specific 
members of the Council were personally interested 
in the development of a competing quarter, forced 
him into not denying that he had used the obscene 
expression in question, and finally got my client 
off with a fine, to the complete disgust of all good 
fussy Jewish patriots. 

One of the most burning questions in the political 
and economic life of the country was that of Arab 
labour. Arab labour was considerably cheaper than 
Jewish labour, owing both to a lower standard of 
living and to the absence of a developed trade 
union movement. When, consequently, a piece of 
work for which Arab labour was suitable required 
to be done, there arose immediately a clash between 
Jewish esprit de corps and the elementary principles 
of economy. As quite a number of Jews were above 
all things very sound economists, legitimate propa¬ 
ganda was in one or two cases supplemented by 
illegitimate pressure. 

I remember a first-rate instance. There was 
founded, shortly after the accession to office of 
Sir Herbert Samuel, a concern known as the Hadar 
Ha Carmel Co-operative Society. Inter alia the 
Committee of the Society controlled the one and 
only supply of water available for use by the house¬ 
holders of the district. Now, one of the members 
who was building a house happened to be employing 
Arab labour. It was necessary to have recourse to 
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stern measures to check so gross a heresy. The 
offending member received the following com¬ 
munication: 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Inasmuch as it has come to the knowledge of 
the Committee that you have been employing Arab 
labour in the building of your house, it has been decided 
to disconnect your water.” 

It should be observed that this extravagance 
was exceptional and Arab labour was freely and 
extensively employed by Jews, particularly in the 
older colonies and the city of Jerusalem. 

Perhaps one of the most important forces in the 
life of the country was the bran-new political 
deity of the Hebrew language which, under the 
designation of Rak Ivrect, was worshipped with 
fanatical intensity throughout the length and 
breadth of Palestine. Though it is within the bounds 
of reasonable probability that, as a result of in¬ 
tensive and well-organized propaganda, the Hebrew 
language will become, after a generation or two, 
the one and only authentic mother-tongue of the 
Jews residing in Palestine, it must be realized that 
during the period now in question a substantial 
number of the Jewish inhabitants spoke, as the case 
might be, Yiddish, Russian, or Arabic, as their 
natural vernacular, reserving Hebrew for the pur¬ 
poses of political splashing and window-dressing. 
There arose consequently an artificial readion to 
foster Hebrew, and the formation of a special 
society, whose fundion it was to promote and 
encourage, in season and out of season, the use of 
the national language of Jewish Palestine. While 
it is obvious that a national language is essential 
for the full development of Jewish Palestine, and 
while full tribute must be paid to the energy and 
ardour of the late Eleazar Ben Yehuda, who by his 
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own labours largely contributed to the effcdive 
revival of the language, it must be candidly con¬ 
fessed that the cult tended to be overdone and that 
farcical results occasionally ensued. 

One of the British senior officials tells a story 
of how, at a round-table conference between some 
representatives of the Government and some repre¬ 
sentatives of the Zionist Commission, it was so 
de rigueur for the Zionists to talk Hebrew, whether 
they knew it or not, that one American Zionist, 
before making his observations, would whisper in 
English to the official interpreter what he wanted 
to say, and then repeat loudly the whispered Hebrew 
translation kindly furnished him by the interpreter, 
which would then in due course be solemnly trans¬ 
lated back into the original English. 

The Zionist Commission, of course, were faced 
with a delicate problem in their official correspond¬ 
ence with the Government. Should they write in 
Hebrew, the letter would be delayed by translation, 
while the full force and flavour of the original 
language would of necessity be lost upon the reader. 
Should they, on the other hand, write in English, 
then, even though English might be the only 
tongue in which the writer of the letter naturally 
expressed himself, the theoretic principle of the 
paramount necessity of Elebrew at all times and at 
all places would have been seriously violated. 
So the same communication would be sent both in 
English and in Hebrew, the Hebrew in all cases 
purporting to be the original, even when in fad it 
was merely a translation. This arrangement satisfied 
everyone. The politicians of the Hebrew 7 language 
were pleased because the theoretical principle was 
adequately maintained. The British officials were 
pleased because they need only seriously concern 
themselves with the English document, and could 
file (or destroy) the purely formal Hebrew. The 
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stationers were pleased because it increased the 
demand for paper; and the job hunters were pleased 
because it increased the volume of official docu¬ 
ments exchanged between the Government and the 
Zionist Executive, and consequently the volume of 
the staff’. Conversely, the Government, even when 
addressing someone like Eder or Kisch, whose 
naLural language was English and who could 
intelligently read Hebrew with difficulty, if at 
all, would have the letter written in the Hebrew 
language. Again the arrangement was popular, 
and again it necessitated an additional supply of 
translators at both ends. 

I remember a case in which I personally came 
into collision with the shrill and vociferous majesty 
of the Hebrew language. A teacher of the Evelina 
de Rothschild School brought some petty adtion 
against the Headmistress. The summons was served 
a few days prior to the departure of the Headmistress 
for Europe, and I considered it reasonable and ex¬ 
pedient to delay the case over the summer. I there¬ 
fore gave instrudlions for the point to be taken that 
inasmuch as the Headmistress of the School was 
an Englishwoman, and inasmuch as the proprietors 
of the School, the Anglo-Jewish Association, were 
also English, the defendant, was entitled to be served 
wi th notice of the proceedings in English, and that 
the summons adlually served was bad, being only 
in Hebrew. In point of fadt, this was a perfedlly 
good legal point (though, in fadt, overruled by the 
magistrate), but I was immediately reviled in the 
local press for this abominable treachery to the 
Hebrew language. 

But this was comparatively mild compared with 
the attitude of a few stalwarts of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage who, when “ Macbeth ” was produced by the 
Jerusalem Dramatic Society in English (a proceed¬ 
ing perhaps not entirely inexcusable in view of the 
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fact that both the author and the adors were 
English), boycotted the performance because it was 
not in Hebrew. The persons in question understood 
English quite well, and would no doubt have 
enjoyed the play. But it was necessary to carry their 
principle to the last pitch of fanatical aberration. 

On another occasion, when a certain President of 
a District Court gave a banquet to his staff, some of 
the Jewish members took umbrage at the fad that 
the menu was in French, the official language of 
gastronomy, and not in Hebrew, the official language 
of aggressive politics. 

The prestige of the Zionist Commission during the 
period covered by these memoirs was seriously 
affeded by the erratic state of its finances. It does 
not, of course, necessarily follow that anyone was to 
blame, except a system which authorized the annual 
spending of hundreds of thousands of pounds on the 
strength of expedations, no doubt reasonable and 
well founded, but none the less mere expedations, 
that a corresponding amount would be successfully 
elicited through the medium of donations and sub¬ 
scriptions from patriotic Jews. But when anything 
went wrong in America with the campaign for this 
or with the drive for that, and when the numerous 
amateur or professional propagandists duly per¬ 
forming patriotic work happened to bring in less 
than was anticipated, there was the deuce to pay in 
Palestine. It occurred time after time that the 
employees of the Zionist Organization, and in 
particular the school teachers, would fall three, 
four, and six months in arrears with their wages. 
To prevent them from dying of adual starvation, 
the Zionist Organization would arrange credits 
for them at various grocery stores, issuing them 
tickets for that purpose. In the long run everything 
would be readjusted, but the system as such was 
obviously deplorable. 


IO 
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I remember the case of a young Englishwoman 
of my acquaintance, who had been teaching 
English at one of the Zionist schools, and whom 
they attempted to pay through the medium of these 
tickets. Fresh from the businesslike methods of 
England, and not yet inured to the nonchalant 
slovenliness of Palestine, she rebelled at the idea of 
being paid through the medium of grocery tickets, 
and insisted on obtaining an interview with 
Mr. Luria, the head of the Education Department. 
Luria was as horrified with the idea of paying her 
in cash as she was horrified at the idea of being paid 
in grocery tickets. “ But,” said the official, with 
pained convi&ion, “ if I pay you, I shall have to 
pay everybody else.” 



CHAPTER IX 


RELIGION AS A SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL 

FORCE 

It can be said of Palestine with reasonable truth 
that religion is the one economic asset, the successful 
exploitation of which can safely be reckoned on for 
a considerable time to come. The competing aromas 
of ancient faiths steep the country in overlapping 
layers, and its religious and historical souvenirs and 
associations attract tourist after tourist—Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew, Moslem; and this even when there 
was not a first-class hotel from Dan to Beersheba 
in the whole country. 

Typical of the mentality of many of these half- 
baked tourists are the naive Americans, whom you 
see at Tiberias in the spring season, buying little 
bags full of shells from the Sea of Galilee, and loudly 
complaining what a darned shame it was, that the 
Government had not made itself responsible for 
their authenticity. A brisk trade, too, flourishes in 
Jerusalem in water taken from the River Jordan, 
bottled, and sent abroad for baptismal purposes. 

Even during the Turkish regime convents were 
scattered lavishly over the poverty-stricken country, 
and pradtically every great Power was represented 
by some mission fulfilling the fundfion of a religious- 
political outpost. 

In order adequately to understand the situation, 
it is essential to realize that in the Levant religion is 
not a mere state of a particular theological belief, 
but is essentially the designation of what is neither 
more nor less than a political-national club. If you 
belonged to one religion, you were never expefted 
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even for a minute to love your neighbour who be¬ 
longed to another. Not a bit of it. The corredl 
course was to despise and hate him, and be anxious 
to score off him at every conceivable opportunity. 
While, during the Turkish regime, the Moslems were 
in fadt the strongest, because Islam was the estab¬ 
lished faith of the whole Ottoman Empire, the 
position of the Christians was by no means negligible. 
If you were a Catholic, you would look to France, 
the traditional protedlor of Levantine Catholics, to 
secure that you were not unreasonably oppressed. 
Members of the Greek Orthodox Community would 
look to Czarist Russia for protedlion, and after the 
collapse of Czarist Russia to England. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that at any rate one of the 
causes of the Crimean War was the dispute between 
France and Russia as to predominance of in¬ 
fluence in the Holy Sepulchre. Even in the abortive 
scheme for a legislative assembly during Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s regime, the Arabs were not lumped to¬ 
gether as one political nationality, but subdivided 
into Moslems and Christians, each sedt being as such 
allotted a specific representation. This circumstance 
alone shows how anxious were the British authorities 
even in the twentieth century, both to recognize and 
to consolidate the essentially political charadter of 
religion in Palestine. 

Another means of gauging the real significance 
of religion in the country, is that it is the one thing 
which in the good Arabic idiom is most frequently 
cursed. It is quite frequent to hear infuriated drivers 
cursing with great vehemence the religion of some 
presumably quite agnostic donkey. “ Curse your 
religion,” in fadt, is the colloquial equivalent of 
“ Damn you.” One can even go so far as to say that 
the situation is analogous to that prevailing in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries between Pro¬ 
testants and Papists, with all the political implica- 
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tions worked well into the theology, with, of course, 
the reservation that it is yet further complicated by 
the multiplicity of creeds, sects, and congregations. 
Even if you take the Christian religion alone, 1 doubt 
if in any other country so many different variations, 
each backed with its particular amount of political 
influence, flourish concurrently. First in import¬ 
ance, if not in numbers, come the Latins (or Roman 
Catholics) under the leadership of their Patriarch, 
Mgr. Barlassina, a powerful and distinguished Italian 
prelate, a polished scholar, an astute politician, and 
one of the principal figures in an Italian anti- 
Zionist society. Then there are the members of the 
Greek Orthodox or Eastern Church under the 
headship of that august diplomat His Beatitude the 
Greek Patriarch, Mgr. Damianos, who, though twice 
deposed under the Turkish regime, was reinstalled 
on the bankrupt patriarchal throne by the British 
Government, and firmly kept there in spite of the 
virulent opposition of the majority of his synod. 
Even the Greek Orthodox Church was split into the 
Patriarchal or Arabophone party, who wish to 
throw not merely in theory but in practice the 
Church and the prizes thereof open to all the Arab 
population of Palestine, and the Hellenistic party 
under the leadership of the rebellious bishops who 
wished, so far as possible, to keep the Greek Convent, 
the Fraternity of the Holy Sepulchre, and the whole 
ecclesiastical hierarchy generally, a close political 
reserve for the Hellenic nation. Then there are the 
Greek Catholics or Uniates under Bishop Haggear, 
a dignified figure, somewhat like Rasputin, not of 
course in morals, but certainly in physiognomy, 
whose niece’s escapade is referred to in Chapter III. 
In addition to these, there are the Armenians, the 
Copts, and the Abyssinians, with their churches, 
monasteries, and ecclesiastical heads. 

It may incidentally be remarked that neither in 
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Palestine nor in Jerusalem has the Church of 
England acquired any real political importance. 
If one excepts the comparatively small colony of 
Government officials, a few stray non-official 
Englishmen, a handful of missionaries, and a few 
odd Arab and Jewish members of the Church of 
England, there is scarcely an Anglican among the 
native population of the entire country. This is why 
the readionary nonsense of the Rules of Court by 
virtue of which the Reis El Ulema (viz., the Mufti), 
the Latin Patriarch, the Greek Patriarch, the other 
African and Eastern Churches, and the two Jewish 
Chief Rabbis, are exempted from appearance as 
witnesses in open court in civil matters, does not 
apply to the Anglican Bishop, who is merely a divine 
without any political significance. 

Another instance of benefit of clergy in Palestine 
is the right of monks, whether European or Pales¬ 
tinian, to serve sentences of imprisonment in the 
spiritual seclusion of their own monasteries, instead 
of in the squalid promiscuity of a Palestinian gaol. 

It is to be observed that neither in India nor Ceylon 
are corresponding privileges accorded to the monks 
or priests of the country with regard to imprisonment. 

The religious-political question is complicated by 
the fad that the Greeks, the Latins, the Armenians, 
the Copts, all claim various conflicting property and 
liturgical rights in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
itself. It is during Easter, with its solemn ceremonies, 
that these quarrels burst into acute brawls. It not 
unfrequently happens that one sed: disputes the 
right of another sed; to have chairs in some particular 
place or to pray in some particular aisle, and a good 
old Bank Holiday row r takes place, until the warring- 
celebrants are separated by British gendarmes. 
Then there will be complaints to the Distrid: Com¬ 
missioner, or cross-summonses for assault, in which, 
as likely as not, the two sets of militant Christians 
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will each be represented by Jewish advocates. In¬ 
cidentally I have an idea that the Copts usually fare 
the worst, so far as concerns the adion taken after 
these brawls, though I am really unable to express an 
opinion as to whether this is due to their superior 
truculence, or to their inferior political influence. 

Nor is the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem 
left out of the ecstatic competition, and one of the 
services of the 1928 Christmas was celebrated by a 
fracas between two rival contingents of priests, in 
which, so I was informed by the Superintendent 
of Police, a brass candlestick came into collision 
with some priestly head. The head appears to have 
prevailed, inasmuch as the candlestick came out of 
the affray bent and battered. The various rights 
of the various communities in the various shrines 
are to be settled on the Greek Kalends by an Inter¬ 
national Commission on the Holy Places to be 
set up in accordance with Article XIV. of the 
Mandate. In 1922 Great Britain attempted to get 
this Commission appointed but failed owing to the 
inability of the Catholic Powers concerned to agree 
on the personnel, due, it is understood, to the in¬ 
fluence of the Vatican.* In the meanwhile recourse 
to the courts is prohibited by legislation. For though 
there would be nothing legally anomalous in the 
idea of some particular community bringing an 
adion to enforce a right to brawl in some particular 
aisle, or a right of property in some particular chapel, 
such a procedure would no doubt, and not un¬ 
reasonably, be considered brutal, if not indeed sacri¬ 
legious, from the religious standpoint. So the thorny 
points remain unsettled, and a temporary modus 
i vivendi is brought about: by the tad of the Distrid 
Commissioner and the truncheons of the police. 

So far as the Moslems are concerned, ecclesi- 

* The League of Nations has recently authorized the setting 
up of a Commission to deal with the Wailing Wall question. 
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astical politics are conduced not on a se&arian 
but on a party basis. For owing to the Government 
policy of autonomy run mad, the reasons for which 
will be dealt with in due course, there has been set 
up a Moslem ecclesiastical hierarchy known as the 
Supreme Moslem Council, which, with practically no 
Government supervision and certainly no Govern- 
ment auditing, administers considerable sums of 
money, appoints a large body of “ waqf ” officials, 
and disposes of considerable patronage, including 
the appointment, and removal at will of Moslem 
ecclesiastical judges.* The Moslem world of Palestine 
is usually divided into the official or Husseini party 
under the Mufti, who control the Gouncil, and 
the non-official party, hostile to them, who wish 
to obtain control. And inasmuch as both parties are 
never in at the same time, there flourishes continually 
a religious-political problem, and from time to time 
the High Court has been kept busy deciding election 
petitions at the instance of one or the other of the 
contending factions. 

It may be remarked parenthetically that the 
setting up of this body was effected by the British 
Administration. Under the Turkish Empire the 
ecclesiastical judges were appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment, and the administration of those “waqfs” 
which were permanent charitable trusts was con¬ 
trolled by a special civil Government Department. 

Had the British Government been really astute, 
it would have been the simplest thing in the world 
to play off the opposition both to the Mufti in 
particular and the powerful Plusseini family (which 
he represented) in general, in such a manner 

* Cf. Supreme Moslim Sharia Gouncil Regulation 21st De¬ 
cember, 1921. The appointment of judges is subject to 
Government approval, but not the dismissal. The Gouncil 
is obliged to furnish an annual account, but there is no pro¬ 
vision for an audit. 
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as to keep the Arabs harmlessly employed for a 
considerable time. Not so long before the 1929 out¬ 
break, the anti-Husseini faction were only looking 
for a lead. Since the financial administration of 
the Supreme Moslem Council had been frankly 
challenged in the Press, it would certainly not have 
been unreasonable to have appointed an independ¬ 
ent commission of enquiry and to have taken the 
steps necessary to ensure a sticky and independent 
Government audit. 

Speaking generally, with reference to all seds, the 
inter-religious situation in Palestine is always raw 
and sensitive. The politico-religious passions remain, 
even if leashed, always fresh and ready to run amok, 
and the eye of faith scorn's the horizon for some 
technical opportunity of taking legitimate offence. 

A typical religious cause cettbre was the Doar 
Hayom libel, which took place in the autumn of 
1924. Doar Hayom is Hebrew for Daily Mail, and 
was the name of the Hebrew newspaper with the 
greatest circulation. One of its features was a column 
of colloquial satire and buffoonery, written by an 
anonymous contributor who enjoyed the sobriquet 
of “ Az Mavat,” or the “ Mask of Death.” On the 
occasion in question apropos of the conversion 
of Plans Herzl, the son of Dr. Herzl, to Christianity, 
Az Mavat served up for consumption the following 
chestnut: 

“ And 1 don’t care what the Gentiles say, for they tell 
a story about a certain pious Rabbi, whose son revolted 
against accepted tradition (may this never happen to 
you) and was converted to Christianity. When he was 
called to a better land, he came before the Guardian 
Angel and saw that the latter was silent. The Saint thought 
that he was only a minor official and did not know all 
the secrets. When he reached the upper officials and 
stood before the Angelic Minister of the Interior, the 
Assistant Director of the Heavens, and saw that he kept 
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silent and made no mention of the sin of his son, he thought 
that the ‘ Director ’ had kept the secret confidential. 
At last he appeared before the Almighty and was very 
affably received, with a cordial ‘ How do you do ?’ 
But when the Saint saw that he too kept silent, he grew 
afraid and thoughtful, and decided to reveal the secret 
in advance. He began: ‘ God Almighty, you are no 
doubt aware of the misfortune that happened to me 
through my son ?’ ‘ Well, well,’ came the answer, with 
a movement of the hand, ‘ something in the same line 
happened here too, you know.’ 4 A bad instance,’ returned 
the Rabbi, ‘ that was the case of the potsheard which 
was already broken. Mine was the son of perfectly re¬ 
spectable parents, but the case you refer to was that of a 
bastard.’ ” 

What was in substance much the same jest had 
already been made both by Euripides four hun¬ 
dred years B.C. (deep y avafyipova ayapndv)> and 
more recently by Nietzsche, but it was under any 
circumstances a piece of gross carelessness and bad 
taste to have perpetrated the allusion in Jerusalem, 
even in the twentieth century. It was not so much 
that there was any real risk of offending genuine 
religious susceptibilities, inasmuch as with the 
exception of a few scholarly missionaries, the bona 
fide circulation of the paper lay exclusively among 
Jews. The danger lay in the adverse political 
exploitation of the squalid howler. This, of course, 
is exadly what happened. The Government spotted 
the offending paragraph in their official precis 
of the native press, but were disinclined to take 
drastic a&ion. It had, indeed, been almost arranged 
that a mild expression of regret was to be published 
and the matter to be left at that. From the point 
of view of cold objective politics, that was obviously 
the best course to pursue. As matters stood, scarcely 
a Christian had seen it. If, however, there was to 
be a State trial, the whole country would know 
about it, and a mere scintilla of more or less private 
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indiscretion would become blown into a bonfire 
of public hate. It was obviously far better to let 
the thing die unseen. No such luck ! The ribald 
paragraph had from the beginning been duly 
brought to the official notice of Mgr. Barlassina, 
the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, by one of his 
journalistic scouts. His Beatitude had taken the 
matter up with mediaeval gusto. He had protested 
officially to the Government, and clamoured 
for drastic measures. The combined mixture 
of political and spiritual pressure proved far too 
strong to be resisted by the Palestine Govern¬ 
ment, and a prosecution was ordered, under the 
Press Law, of the editor, Mr. Ittamar Ben Avi, on 
a charge of publishing matter likely to cause dis¬ 
sension among the various communities of the 
Ottoman Empire, and of blaspheming one of the 
prophets of Islam. In point of fac c t, Ben Avi had 
a purely technical responsibility, and was far too 
experienced a journalist to have been personally 
guilty of such a gaffe. However, the fat was in the 
fire, and I had to defend him as best I could. 
Ironically enough, the defendant was prosecuted 
by a Jewish Public Prosecutor, while an Irish 
Catholic barrister watched the case in compulsory 
silence on behalf of the Patriarch. My defence was 
that though the paragraph might have been a 
regrettable lapse of good taste, there was no proof 
that the feelings of a single Christian subscriber 
had been hurt. Going one step further, I called 
Canon Danby of St. George’s Cathedral, who swore 
that, though he disapproved of the passage, his own 
feelings had not been profoundly lacerated. Then, 
carrying the war into the Patriarch’s camp, and in 
order at dre same time to show the measure of 
licence enjoyed in political controversy in twentieth- 
century Jerusalem, I quoted a passage from a 
Catholic periodical published in Jerusalem and 
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containing such phrases as c< divine vengeance 
on a dcicide race,” and “ we wait for these intruders 
(viz. the Jews) a fire from the sky.” 

It was certainly typical of the tone of the political 
market that no adtion whatsoever had been taken 
by the Government against the persons responsible 
for that fine specimen of humanitarian sentiment. 
Nor, indeed, was any prosecution started by the 
Government, when in the beginning of 1926 the 
protocols of Zion were hashed up again in the 
Catholic periodical the Raqib El Sion, 

Finally, I suggested that if prosecutions of this 
charadler were encouraged, people would be stimu¬ 
lated to go out of their way with the express objedi 
of having their feelings lacerated. In the end Ben 
Avi was fined £5, and the a (final writer £25, which, 
under all the circumstances, and particularly in 
view of Lhe exaggerated importance which had been 
attributed to the case, was in substance almost a 
moral victory for the defence. A finally there was 
an acquittal on the charge under the article dealing 
with blaspheming the great prophets of the Moslem 
religion, but a conviftion on a charge of publishing- 
matter likely to cause dissension among the different 
communities of the country. 

Objurgating the prophet Mahomet, a pastime 
occasionally indulged in by low and obstreperous in¬ 
fidels of other creeds, was a stereotyped offence and 
normally punished by three months 5 imprisonment. 

Any description of the religious life of the country 
would be incomplete without some allusion to the 
exemption from customs duties allowed to religious 
bodies. As was naturally to be expedited, this privi¬ 
lege masked from time to time gross abuses, and 
substantial quantities of commodities would be 
smuggled in for the benefit of private merchants, 
in some cases without even the knowledge of the 
ecclesiastics for whom they were ordered. 
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A sensational case in this connedtion was that of 
the Convent of St. Vincent and St. Paul in Jerusa¬ 
lem, which, on being raided by the police, turned 
out to be a veritable smugglers’ cave, numerous 
kegs of brandy being found hidden on the premises. 
It is only fair to say that no trace of blame or even 
suspicion attached to the nuns. The real villain of 
the piece was Mr. Joseph Albina, one of the most 
respectable members of the Municipality, and one 
of the most prominent merchants of the city, the 
accredited agent of the Convent. It was a perfect 
“ cop.” The gentleman, on the advice of his 
trinity of Jewish, Irish, and Arab counsel, pleaded 
guilty. The Public Prosecutor, presumably acting 
on instructions from his superiors, did not press for 
imprisonment, and the accused got away with a fine. 

In England had, say, a distinguished Alderman 
of the City Corporation been caught out in a gross 
and impudent smuggling fraud such as the one 
described (I mention the City Corporation simply 
to get the mechanical analogy and not because I 
think such a contingency anywhere within the 
sphere of practical possibility), he would have been 
prosecuted by the Attorney-General or the Solicitor- 
General or both, and if convicted almost certainly 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. On the other 
hand, in a Levan tine country of the type of Palestine, 
where the general tone is low, the Government 
deserve congratulation on having had the moral 
courage to prosecute the man at all, in view of the 
powerful unofficial efforts made in certain quarters, 
though not, it is fair to say, by the Patriarchate, to 
stifle the prosecution. 

I have had grounds for shrewd suspicion that 
similar practices have flourished with regard to 
certain Jewish charities. 

Quite apart from actual smuggling, the ex¬ 
emption enjoyed by religious bodies from customs 
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dues as such is contrary to principle. It is based on 
old usage and continued by the Palestinian Govern¬ 
ment in apparent opposition to that article of the 
Mandate which specifically stipulates that there 
shall be no discrimination whatsoever on religious 
grounds. In many cases, indeed, the ecclesiastical 
institutions carry on quite a genuine business. A 
certain number of convents manufa&ure wine on 
which no excise duty is levied, while in Jerusalem 
itself the hostelry of Notre Dame de France carries 
on what is neither more nor less than an hotel 
business, and not only provides food and accommo¬ 
dation for pilgrim-tourists, but sells to its guests 
wines and champagne on which no duty whatsoever 
has been paid. The loss to the revenue in customs 
and excise duties alone over these exemptions is 
conservatively estimated at £30,000. Similarly many 
ecclesiastical institutions are exempt from the Land 
Tax, involving the Revenue in an annual loss of at 
least £20,000. 

Again speaking generally, the tone of the ad¬ 
ministration of Jewish charities was low and loose. 
A large part of the receipts would frequently be 
applied in administration expenses, and the re¬ 
muneration of the persons in control would be fixed 
by themselves at their own discretion. 

On one occasion it was alleged in open court 
that the books of a certain charity showed a certain 
sum of money out of the funds handed over to 
a distinguished ecclesiastic as part of the marriage 
portion of his daughter, and another sum handed 
over out of the funds to another Rabbi as a contri¬ 
bution to the expenses of the coming of age of his son. 

Unfortunately I have had no dire 61 pra 61 ical 
experience of the operations of the ecclesiastical 
courts. Their prestige, however, was considerably 
lower than that of the civil courts, and they are all 
completely immune from Government inspe 61 ion 
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or control. On general principles it seems certainly 
to be regretted that in the twentieth century in a 
British mandated territory, separate courts should 
have been set up for Jews, Moslems, Greeks, Latins, 
Armenians, Chaldees, Armenian Catholics, and 
Uniates, so far as concerns successions, divorces, 
alimony, and guardianship. The procedure was 
certainly unnecessary from the practical standpoint, 
inasmuch as the precedent of Cyprus had shown 
that there was no difficulty whatsoever in the civil 
courts administering justice in matters of personal 
status to an extremely mixed population of Moslems 
and Christians. Significantly enough, in the Turkish 
Republic itself religious courts were abolished, and 
jurisdiction concentrated in the civil courts, almost 
at the very moment when this multitude of ecclesi¬ 
astical tribunals was set up in Palestine. 

The real reason for this extraordinary multiplicity 
of tribunals is not far to seek. For political reasons 
the Government desired to give the full measure of 
free play to the Jewish Rabbinical Courts. If, how¬ 
ever, they had only set up Jewish courts and sup¬ 
pressed the courts of the other hundred and one sefts, 
the other hundred and one sedts would immediately 
have proceeded to set up a more or less legitimate 
howl. Hence the interests of the population as a 
whole were sacrificed to purely political considera¬ 
tions, and the country remains riddled for an in¬ 
definite period with a multifarious set of ecclesi¬ 
astical tribunals. 

But in reality this elaborate camouflage repre¬ 
sented not religious toleration but mere politics. 
This is apparent from the case of the treatment 
accorded to the “ Wee Frees ” under the regime of 
Sir Herbert Samuel. This was the name given by a 
high Government official to a little seifl of Jews 
occasionally designated as the Black Orthodox, but 
more officially known as the Agudath Israel. These 
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individuals both believed in and practised the last, 
limit of extreme orthodoxy. So orthodox were they 
that they regarded as heretics and free-thinkers the 
official Rabbis of the Jewish community. Quite 
logically, they had their own Rabbis and formed a 
community apart. They were vehemently opposed 
to the use of Hebrew for secular purposes, and to the 
whole idea of modern political Zionism. However 
unattractive may have been the political and spiri¬ 
tual philosophy of these gentlemen, they were both 
personally sincere and financially honest, and one 
would have thought that so long as they kept on the 
right side of the law, they would have been left 
undisturbed to work out in their own particular way 
their own salvation or damnation. Not a bit of it. 
Their very existence as a dissenting body destroyed 
the unity of the community, and pricked the bubble 
of the illusion that all the Jews of Palestine were to 
the last man solidly in favour of political Zionism. 
It thus became politically expedient to snub, dis¬ 
courage, and suppress the “ Wee Frees ” in every 
possible way. And, at any rate, for over two years the 
Government of Palestine bullied these people with 
a bluff which I personally had the pleasure of calling. 

The battleground of the controversy was the 
public slaughter-house. It may or may not be gener¬ 
ally known among the outside world, that a certain 
number of the more observant of professing Jews 
regard it as sinful to eat any meat whatsoever, unless 
the animal from which it is cut has been ritually 
killed according to a specific formula. As far as it 
goes, and for what it is worth, this ritual slaughter 
is the nearest Jews can get in the twentieth century 
to that system of sacrifice which flourished right up 
to the destruction of the Temple. There is certainly 
no dispute that the killing of animals for human food, 
which is done by specially trained slaughterers under 
the supervision of a Rabbi, is a religious rite to which 
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considerable importance is attached by those who 
practise it. After the British occupation, the official 
Rabbinical hierarchy made a bold bid to obtain 
a complete monopoly in ritual slaughter, and to 
ensure that no slaughterers or Rabbis, except those 
licensed by itself, should be permitted to participate 
in the killing of animals. Something more was at 
stake than mere academic spiritual prestige. There 
was the important economic issue. It was the custom 
for various congregational organizations to levy 
taxes on ritually slaughtered meat, paid in the first 
instance by the butcher, and duly passed on by him 
to the adlual consumer. These taxes were so high 
that it was possible out of their proceeds not merely 
to defray the comparatively moderate expenses of 
the actual slaughterer, but to leave over and above 
a substantial balance available to be applied or 
wasted in any manner whatsoever. Many people 
protested against the high extravagance of these 
taxes. Their protests were abortive. The Rabbinical 
Council were hand in glove with the various con¬ 
gregational committees of the official Jews. And so 
long as the Rabbinical Council had a monopoly of 
the supply of ritual slaughterers, the Jewish popula¬ 
tion were faced with the alternative of dispensing 
altogether with ritually slaughtered meat, or of pay¬ 
ing the tax. On the other hand, so far as the legal 
aspedl was concerned, the slaughterhouse was free 
to all races, creeds, and nationalities, so long as due 
regard was paid to the hygienic and veterinary 
requirements of the Department of Public Health. 
The slaughterers of the “ Wee Frees” being thus 
legally entitled to kill animals on their own spiritual 
responsibility, formally presented themselves at the 
public slaughterhouse of Jerusalem, together with 
a contingent of quite orthodox cattle. The official 
Rabbis went howling to the Government. The 
Government, on the responsibility of the Pligh Com- 

XI 
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missioner, the Attorney-General, and the Distridl 
Commissioner, determined to protect this spiritual- 
economic monopoly. It was impossible to invoke 
the protc&ion of the law, since the “ Wee Free ” 
slaughterers ’were committing no legal offence. 
But where the law failed there always remained the 
sword or, at any rate, the truncheon. So the police 
were instructed, through the medium ol the District 
Commissioner, forcibly to prevent the “ Wee Frees ” 
from entering the slaughterhouse. For three years the 
policy remained effedive, until terminated by myself. 

It was on the sands of Jaffa that the fun broke out 
again. An unofficial and unregistered association 
called “ The Committee of the Congregation,” to 
whom the Rabbinical slaughterers had been farmed 
out by the Rabbinical Council, imposed at the 
source on the butchers taxes on meat so high that, 
after paying the charges of the slaughterers and of 
the supervising Rabbi, and after devoting quite a 
fair amount of money to hospital relief and other 
similar purposes, they were able to build themselves 
quite a palatial office. The tax pressed heavily on 
the poorer members of the community, and some 
of the local butchers thought that the opportunity 
had arrived to Ire at the same time enterprising and 
philanthropic. Fortified by my advice, that they 
were adling in a perfectly legal manner, they organ¬ 
ized themselves, imported from Jerusalem some 
quite efficient slaughterers and a venerable super¬ 
vising Rabbi, perfedly qualified, but at the same 
time quite independent of the official Rabbinical 
organization. There was not the slightest deception. 
Everybody knew that the meat was spiritually 
“ blackleg,” and emanated from sources notoriously 
outside the ecclesiastical trade union. On the other 
hand, it was sold without the “ bluff” tax. So the 
raw meat went like hot cakes. Then, in a frenzy 
of religious and economic indignation, the Rabbis 
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excommunicated the offending meat in a series of 
green posters in the Hebrew language, in which, 
in no uncertain terms, and in no spirit of Christian 
meekness, the cheap and independent meat was 
designated as spiritually unfit for human con¬ 
sumption. The free traders simply exhibited the 
manifesto in their shops, and the heretical meat went 
on selling more merrily than ever under the very ban 
of the taboo. The spiritual weapon having thus 
proved ineffective, the Rabbis fell back on the brute 
power of the sword. They went whining to the 
Government that the unity of Israel was being- 
violated by free trade meat. The Government were 
already committed by Sir Herbert Samuel's previous 
policy with regard to Jerusalem. So aCting again on 
the advice of the Attorney-General, Sir Ronald 
Storrs instructed the Jaffa police physically to pre¬ 
vent the free traders from slaughtering cattle on 
the public sands of Jaffa. The order was duly 
executed, aird my clients came to my office in the 
last stage of despair. I was thus forced to have 
recourse to such constitutional measures as might 
afford them protection. There had been recently 
set up a tribunal known as the High Court, whose 
special function it was to prevent the administrative 
authorities from exceeding their jurisdiction. To 
this I addressed myself, and on behalf of a certain 
Mr. Federman, obtained an order against Sir Ronald 
Storrs, to show cause why he should not be re¬ 
strained from employing the police to prevent the 
slaughter of Mr. FedermaiTs cattle on the sands at 
Jaffa. At the same time I obtained an interim order, 
prohibiting the Government from further inter¬ 
ference pending the final hearing of the case. 
Then the dovecots began to be fluttered, and the 
political and religious pot to simmer on the 
fire. The Attorney-General was granted a special 
hearing on an application to discharge the interim 
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injunction. He failed. The excitement grew. The 
Press was full of the case, and sarcastic allusions 
were made to myself as the person out to splil up 
the community. Finally, the case of bederman 
versus Star 1 s carnc on for hearing before a High 
Court composed of the Chief Justice, Sir Thomas 
Haycraft, Kt., and O. C. K. Conic, Esq., the Senior 
British Judge. Sir Ronald Storrs was represented 
by the Attorney-General, reinforced by Mr. Sacher 
and Mr. Eliash, specially introduced into the case 
at the request of the Rabbinical Council. It was not 
long before Sir Thomas began slyly to twit the 
Attorney-General, prefacing his questions with the 
corredl formula: “ I don’t want to tease you, Mr. 

Attorney, but-” and soon. Finally the Attorney- 

General was asked whether in the event of an un¬ 
frocked Catholic priest celebrating mass in a private 
chapel he would use the force of the police to prevent 
it. He replied in the affirmative, and so fai as he was 
concerned, the game was up. Nevertheless, he and 
his colleagues made quite a valiant struggle. The 
law being against them, they fell back on politics 
and religion, and made a strong emotional appeal: 
”... such a view might be good law, but it would 
be very bad Judaism.” “ To hold this would be fatal 
to the unity of the Jewish community,” and so on. 

Though the Court in its considered judgment 
paid a tribute, perhaps not entirely ironical, to the 
earnestness with which this point and that point 
had been contended on behalf of the Attorney- 
General, they were definite and unanimous in their 
ruling that the Government had no right whatever 
to employ force to prevent the ritual slaughter of 
animals. 

It was typical of Palestine that the reward of the 
battle 'was not vouchsafed to those who had won it. 
The majority of the Tel Aviv butchers who had 
combined to break the Rabbinical monopoly 
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“ ratted 51 to the other side, and the slalwarLs who 
were left lacked the money to carry on the light. 
It was, as a matter of fact, the “ Wee Frees ” of 
Jerusalem who profited by the ruling of the High 
Court, so as to effect an cxtrance into the public 
slaughterhouse of Jerusalem, from which for so 
many years they had been excluded. 

To turn from prohibited meat to prohibited 
matrimony, the orthodox Jewish tenet that it was 
a sin for a Jew or Jewess to marry a Christian, a 
tenet which it was understood was believed in fay 
Sir Herbert, happened in one classic instance to 
coincide with the constitution of the Government 
House invitation list during the High Commis¬ 
sioner’s regime. 

A senior British official, a Christian, who had 
married a Jewess, and his wife were not invited to 
Government House by Sir Herbert at times and 
on occasions when in the ordinary course of routine 
they certainly would have been invited. 

Whether the omission was due to remissness on 
the part of the A.D.G. who made up the list, or to 
specific instructions on the part of the High Com¬ 
missioner, the effect was equally unfortunate. 

Both the mixed couple and the greater part of 
social Palestine believed that the omission was 
deliberate, that so far as this lady and gentleman 
were concerned Government House was being run 
on the lines of a Jewish Court, and that the High 
Commissioner, the impcisonal representative of 
His Majesty the King, denied them access to his 
social presence, because the Jewish girl had outraged 
the religious susceptibilities of Sir Herbert by 
making a mixed match, and because her husband 
was regarded as a religious mesalliance. 

“ What !” one of the senior officials is reported to 
have said, “ wasn’t a Christian good enough?” 

It is to be observed that when Sir Herbert Samuel 
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went on leave the bar was lifted, and the offending 
couple duly invited to Government House by the 
late Sir Gilbert Clayton, the officer administering 
the Government. 

On another occasion, Sir Herbert Samuel, though 
in my view a fling with complete correflitude, was 
himself made the objefl of religious intolerance. He 
had personally attended a Thanksgiving Service at 
St. George’s Cathedral. Strangely enough, one or 
two fanatical churchmen and churchwomen acutely 
resented that a Jew should participate in a ceremony 
of this description in a Christian church. 

Among the Jewish population, as a whole, a con¬ 
siderable number of the immigrants and of the 
younger spirits are freethinkers. Nevertheless, the 
Rabbinical yoke lies heavy on the country. What 
is interesting, is that orthodoxy is backed for political 
reasons by Zionists, who are very far from being in 
any way orthodox themselves. Possibly this support 
may be the politico-commercial quid pro quo for the 
support now given by the Rabbinical party to the 
general Zionist programme. Personally, I am in¬ 
clined to believe that this support is founded on 
deeper and subtler reasons. If you succeed in giving 
to the Jewish religion the position of a quasi- 
established Church, whatever may be your private 
opinion as to the attractiveness of the precepts of the 
Church which you have thus set up, you certainly 
at the same time give a heavy boost to purely 
political Judaism. This is no doubt why, even 
among the most atheistic members of the left wing, 
who scorn the nonsense of a formal marriage, who 
live with each other in a state of consecutive mono¬ 
gamy, and who tend to turn some of the solemn 
religious festivals into a glorified bank-holiday, there 
is very little articulate opposition to the administra¬ 
tion by the Rabbinical Courts of the barbaric 
Jewish law of succession which can disinherit as 
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such all females and which, to use the words of 
Mr. Bentwich, “ has remained unprogressive since 
the Middle Ages.”* For, viewing the matter from 
the purely political angle (and in Palestine the 
political angle obscures all other angles, social, 
ethical, and economic), a really Jewish law, 
however intrinsically bad and ridiculous, is, on the 
face of it, preferable to a non-jewish law, however 
intrinsically sage and practical. 

It was possibly on something analogous to this 
principle that there ensued a virulent popular 
outcry, when Mr. Siegfried Van Vriesland, a 
member of the Zionist Executive, drove up in a 
motor-car one fine Saturday morning to an hole! in 
Haifa. Anyway, the ordinary Palestinian Jew or 
European Zionist is scared stiff of popular opinion, 
and is only too glad by the exercise of a little ta< 5 t 
and hypocrisy to make the best of both worlds. 
Even that quite considerable number of Jews who 
violate the Sabbath by smoking in their homes, 
lack the moral courage to violate the Sabbath by 
smoking in the streets. Heresy is occasionally sup' 
pressed by force. To quote a typical instance. In a 
Jewish quarter in Jerusalem lay a sick child on a 
Sabbath day. The parents lit a “Primus” stove in 
order to prepare food to minister to its wants. A 
gang of pietists burst into the house, extinguished 
the fire and assaulted the inhabitants. It is, more¬ 
over, a not infrequent sight to observe on a Friday 
evening little knots of religious busybodies patrolling 
the streets, forcing their way into shops which are 
still open after the commencement of the Sabbath, 
and creating a disturbance until the shops are 
closed. In scarcely any instance had a Jewish shop¬ 
keeper the moral courage to turn these intruders 
out neck and crop. 

The loci classici, on the question of the Sabbath, 
* Journal of Comparative Legislation, 1925, p. 62. 
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arc found in the cases of the Attorney-General v. 
Altschuler and of Eliahu Cohen v. Gliclcson. 

This episode turned on the vexed question of 
Sabbatarian observance in Tel Aviv. Now Tel Aviv, 
as such, is neither a particularly pious nor a morbidly 
moral town. Whether from the angle of the bour¬ 
geoisie or of the intelligentsia, the town represents 
the more modern side of Jewish life. The general 
tone of the town is free and continental, and the 
sexual ethics of quite a number of the women arc 
twentieth-century rather than Vidorian. Though 
the matter cannot be carried further than the 
sphere of estimate, I doubt if more than fifteen, or 
at the outside twenty-five, per cent, of the population 
of the town is sufficiently orthodox to have any 
conscientious objections about the private violation 
of the Sabbath. Nevertheless, the orthodox minority 
are noisy and insistent. So the idea was mooted 
of the Town Council passing a bye-law prohibiting 
the shops from opening during the hours of the 
Sabbath. Finally, after considerable difficulty, and 
after one District Commissioner had refused his 
assent to the bye-law, the thing went through. 
A striking feature of the enadment w r as that it only 
applied to Jews, so that any shop kept by an Arab 
or a Christian European would be able to keep the 
flag of trade flying seven days out of the seven. 
Arabs and Christians were left at liberty to go to hell 
in their own way, while the souls of the Jews had to be 
saved, whether they liked it or whether they did not. 

All went well for some time, and for many months 
the shops of Tel Aviv attained the austerity of a real 
Scotch Sabbath, whatever cigarettes may have been 
smoked, whatever games of cards may have been 
played, whatever amours may have been con¬ 
summated behind the closed doors of this so out¬ 
wardly religious township. Then there ensued a 
sensational legal development. A certain trader, one 
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Altschuler, had committed the sin of keeping his 
shop open for a certain time during a certain 
Sabbath. He was promptly hauled before the Muni¬ 
cipal Bench and fined two pounds. With equal 
promptitude he appealed to the District Court, 
Jaffa, being represented by a bright young local 
lawyer, Mr. Eliahu Cohen. The point taken was 
that inasmuch as the bye-law was solely aimed at 
Jews, and made no attempt whatever to interfere 
with the Christians or Moslems, it involved, on 
the face of it, religious discrimination, and was 
consequently ultra vires and invalid as being pro¬ 
hibited by the Mandate. This argument was upheld 
by the learned President of the District Court in a 
reasoned judgment, and the impious Sabbath-breaker 
duly acquitted, the Jewish judge, however, allowing 
the appeal only on the fads, and not on the law. 

Then the fun began, and the fat was well in the 
fire. It was not merely that the Sabbath had been 
violated. The Sabbath, no doubt, could take care 
of itself. What was far more to the point was that 
the pride of the Town Council of Tel Aviv, an 
important national institution, had been unduly 
buffeted. Special leave was obtained, and an appeal 
to the Supreme Court entered. But suppose the 
appeal were to fail and the Sabbath were to lose 
yet once again. So the law was supplemented by 
diplomacy, and tadful representations made to 
the Sabbath-breaker. These proved successful. The 
gentleman withdrew his resistance to the appeal 
and acquiesced in being convidied. Not content 
with the concession, he appeared almost immedi¬ 
ately in sackcloth and ashes in the columns of the 
local press, and published the following recantation: 

For Truth’s Sake 

I hereby publicly declare that I had no intention of 
undermining the effedt of Article 15 of the Mandate 
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which is no less dear to me than to any nationalist Jew 
living in Palestine, in the case in connexion with the 
law regarding the keeping of the Sabbath; I am very 
sorry indeed for the disagreeable results which cause me 
much pain and shame, and wliich were mainly caused by 
my advocate, who did what he did on his own motion 
without my knowledge and against my will. 

As a proof of this I am adding herewith a letter to 
the Chief Rabbinate, that I associate myself with the 
appeal against this regrettable judgment. 

With respect, 

A. Altschuler. 

But what about the lawyer ? He also had to be 
dealt with. And dealt with he was in an article in 
the Haaretz , which is really so inslru&ive as to merit 
partial reprodutdion: 

“Haaretz,” February gth , 1928 
A Breach 

The judgment given yesterday by the Jaffa District 
Court in Mr. Altschuler’s case will arouse stupefaction 
and great pain amongst the Jewish population not only 
in Tel Aviv. The Court annulled the fine to which the 
restaurant-keeper, Mr. Altschuler, was sentenced by the 
Tel Aviv Municipal Court for an offence against the 
Sabbath Observance Bye-Law, agreeing with the opinion 
of Mr. Altschuler’s counsel, Mr. Zwi Eliahu Cohen, that 
this Bye-Law was illegal because it was affedling the 
freedom of religion and conscience. This stupefying 
opinion, which holds a law on a compulsory day of rest 
to be void in the name of freedom of religion and con¬ 
science, is based in this case on the fact that the Tel Aviv 
Bye-Law concerning the compulsory rest on the Sabbath 
fell only on Jews and not on Moslems and Christians 
coming into the town. The fail proves, Mr. Cohen 
pleaded, and the Court agreed with him, that the Law 
was not social-political but religious, and could not; 
therefore, be imposed on anybody without violating the 
principles of freedom of religion and conscience. 
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No need to point out that none of us puts in doubt 
the honesty and the good intention of the Court. The 
problem is, in the a&ual conditions of this country, new, 
and, at the first sight, somewhat complicated, and we 
can only regret lhat the court, for want of sufficient 
explanation and information, did not see it from all 
sides and in all its details. 

But the Jewish counsel, if he only aimed al giving legal 
assistance to his client and not at raising a “ sensation,” 
and at acquiring for himself the publicity of an Hero- 
stratus among his people, should have known that the 
above plea was nonsense from the juridical point of view, 
and an adt of undermining the foundations of our national 
existence as well as an assault by dishonest means against 
important rights of the Jewish National Home in the 
country. The Jewish counsel should have known first 
that if the said Bye-Law was not made compulsory upon 
Moslems and Christians, this was not due to the desire 
of the Tel Aviv Township or the Jewish population, and 
so this cannot be taken as proof of the purely religious 
character of the Bye-Law and of its lack of social ground. 

$ $ $ * si: 

And the Jewish community will know even how r to 
muzzle the internal dcstrudtors who lie in wait to make 
fail our efforts to build our life according to our desires 
and needs, who lie in wail to undermine the national- 
social discipline and to enthrone in our life the dissolute¬ 
ness of the law-breakers in the name of freedom. 

(Signed) M. G. 

The castigation of Mr. Cohen did not end with 
this fulmination. He himself happened to be an 
honorary Municipal Magistrate of the Tel Aviv 
Local Council. By taking, in his capacity as a 
private lawyer, a particular point of law against 
the local Bench, he had obviously betrayed the 
sacred duties of his office (sic )„ So he was hounded 
forthwith from his magisterial post. Mr. Cohen also 
belonged to the Revisionist or Forward Party in 
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Jewish national politics. Since, by taking this point 
of law, he had been guilty of treachery to the Jewish 
nation (sic ), he was promptly asked to resign from 
the local Revisionist Branch. The sequel is interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Cohen, having been thus virulently at¬ 
tacked, stalled proceedings for libel under the Press 
Law against the editor of the Haatetz■ The pre¬ 
liminary investigation was held before Dr. Ncufach, 
the Jewish Civil Magistrate of Tel Aviv, who dis¬ 
missed the charge on the ground that the article 
in question was not defamatory. Against this de¬ 
cision Cohen appealed in accordance with his 
constitutional right to the Attorney-General, who 
had power to commit for trial over the head of the 
magistrate. At first Bentwich neither committed 
for trial nor refused to commit for trial, but wrote a 
personal letter to Cohen, asking him to come to 
Jerusalem to see him, endeavoured to persuade him 
to settle the matter amicably, and only committed 
for trial (in fad, before the British Civil Magistrate) 
after definite and insistent pressure from myself. 
In the meanwhile, what had happened to the 
Sabbath ? The Attorney-General had appealed to 
the Supreme Court against the acquittal and ap¬ 
peared personally to condud the case. He had 
argued inter alia with great force and earnestness 
that though an ordinance, which was repugnant to 
the Mandate, would not be enforced, the prohibition 
in the organic law of the country against ordin¬ 
ances being promulgated contrary to Mandate, did 
not apply to bye-laws, and that even though a bye¬ 
law was in fad repugnant to the provisions of the 
Mandate, it would and should be enforced. This 
argument was rejeded, and the acquittal of Mr. 
Altschuler was pronounced, in spite of his pious 
desire to be convided. 

Palestine is a happy hunting ground for religious 
cranks and enthusiasts of all descriptions. At one 
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moment an intense gentleman will force his way 
into the sandum of the Director of Lands with a 
New Testament in his hands, and solemnly request 
to be shown on a map the exad place officially set 
apart for the sheep, and the exad place officially set 
apart for the goats. Or another man of faith will 
obtain, and pay for, a permit entitling him to search 
for the original Ark of the Covenant which he was 
confident of finding in Transjordan territory—to say 
nothing of meeting here and there an amateur Mes¬ 
siah, complete with beard, spectacles, and donkey. 

It is to Palestine, again, that periodically repairs 
Mr. Alexander Aronson (previously well known as 
a landed proprietor and theatrical producer), to 
meditate in ascetic solitude in his house in Zichron 
Jacob on the esoteric mysteries which he preaches 
in his New York chapel—to say nothing of a few 
Christian Scientists and Anglo-Israelites. 

No account of the fancy religions of the country 
would be complete without some allusion, however 
passing, to the “ American Colony”—a body of 
religiously minded people who, according to a 
classic jest, came to Jerusalem to do good, and have 
done well. Their beginnings are surrounded with a 
legend of communism. But now the only trace of 
communism is that they all live together in a big 
house fitted with a private chapel, while com¬ 
mercially they arc the last word of smug bourgeois 
respedability. 

Palestine is one of the chief fields for the adivity 
of the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. In proportion to the amount of 
money spent, the results are disappointing, though 
here and there one comes across genuine speci¬ 
mens of converted Jews, usually known by the 
euphemism of Hebrew Christians. I remember once 
being told by one of the missionaries that the success 
of Zionism was bad for the conversion movement 
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by reason of the enhanced prestige which it gave 
to ail things Jewish, inclusive of the Jewish religion. 
It is typical of the narrow' and anti-humanitarian 
tendency of proselytism, that the do dors who are 
attached to these missionary institutions are dis¬ 
couraged by their instructions from (except, pre¬ 
sumably, in cases of special emergency) attending 
quite so promptly to patients who, not being Jews, 
are not fit subjects for conversion to Christianity. 

There is current an interesting anecdote concern¬ 
ing the Holy Sepulchre and the Zionist Commission. 
About two or three years ago it had been arranged 
between the Italian Consul and the Italian Latin 
Patriarch, Mgr. Barlassina, that a special Mass or 
Te Deum should be held in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre on the occasion of some Italian political 
celebration, one of the anniversaries of King Vidor 
Emanuel, if I remember rightly. The French Consul, 
M. Maugras, hearing of this insolent attempt on the 
part of Italy to play the rdlc of a Catholic power 
in the Levant, immediately cabled to Paris. Paris 
got in touch with the Vatican, and at the last 
moment the politico-religious ceremony was called 
off. And then Colonel Kisch, the Chairman of the 
Zionist Executive, gravely congratulates the French 
Consul on his important political triumph over the 
Italians. The French Consul was flabbergasted at 
the efficiency of the Zionist intelligence. “ Quoi ! 
Vous avez vos espions dans le Saint-Sepulcre lui- 
meme !” It is 'well known, however, that since 
the 1929 outbreak the interest of the Vatican in 
Palestine has increased, as has also its prestige. It 
was only after the outbreak that the Pope came out 
with an official pronouncement against Zionism, 
that a Nuncio taking precedence even of the 
Patriarch was appointed to Jerusalem, and that 
articles have appeared in the Arab press, suggesting 
that Great Britain was identified with Zionism 
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because it was a Protestant country, and that Arabs 
should, therefore, look elsewheie for help. 

Peculiarly typical of the combustible religious- 
political atmosphere of the country was the Wailing 
Wall affair which provided the material for the 
1929 outbreak. 

The circumstances are as follows: The Wailing 
Wall has been for a very considerable time regarded 
by Jewish devotees as an objed of veneration and as 
the chief surviving link with the Biblical past. Popu¬ 
lar religion identifies it with a wall of the Solomonic 
Temple. Responsible archaeological opinion, on the 
other hand, identifies the Wall as a relic of the 
Herodian Temple, which, inasmuch as Herod is, 
according to the orthodox view, definitely infamous, 
has presumably no particular claims to sandity. 
However, religious fervour cannot be reasonably 
expected to be meticulously archaeological, and 
though the non-religious character of the place 
might be an interesting argument to be raised by the 
Moslems before the slightly posthumous League of 
Nations commission which is now at last going to 
adjudicate on the conflicting Jewish-Arab claims 
to rights in the Wailing Wall, the place in practice 
is regarded by orthodox Jewish tradition as quite as 
holy as, say, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the point of view of orthodox Christian tradition. 

On the other hand, the Wall has been for many 
years the outside wall of the precinds of the El 
Aksa Mosque, and as such is primd facie the property 
of the Moslem religious authorities: the area inside 
the wall is also associated with Burak , the flying 
steed of Mahomet, who on one occasion, according 
to Moslem tradition, alighted at some place then 
open, but now well inside the thickness of the wall, 
though as far as I know it is not suggested that he 
ever adually took off from the top. Jewish devotees, 
however, have for many years been accustomed to 
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worship in the courtyard outside the Wall, and were 
certainly allowed to do so by the Turkish authorities. 
Whether or not they have, or arc morally entitled to 
acquire, an actual right of prayer in the place is a 
matter which, as I have said, can only be decided 
by the International Commission on the Holy Places 
under Article XIV. of the Mandate. Whether in the 
absence of the International Commission on the Holy 
Places, the Jewish community, as such, has a legally 
enforceable easement to pray at the Wall, to kiss 
the Wall, and to insert petitions in the crevices of the 
Wall, can never be decided, since all access to the 
courts of the land on these maLters is barred by 
the Holy Places Order in Council, 1924. Personally, 
I should venture to doubt whether any definite 
easement exists. On the other hand, the pradlice 
and tradition of the past form ample moral and 
historical grounds which would justify the Com¬ 
mission in granting the Jews full liturgical access to 
the outer Wall, and which render it reasonable for 
the Palestine Government to conserve the established 
and customary user during the interregnum. The 
Jewish user affords no inconvenience to the Moslem 
ecclesiastical authorities. The practice of the Arabs 
(in accordance with the classic beggar-my-neighbour 
attitude of Oriental religion), in carting manure 
across the pavement, while the Jews are praying, 
and the fadi that smoking is not prohibited on the 
pavement by the Arab authorities, would appear to 
indicate that the courtyard as such, which is the 
property of a “ waqf,” or perpetual Moslem founda¬ 
tion, is not surrounded by any halo of any particular 
sandfity. 

The theoretic policy of the Government in this 
and in other cases has been to preserve the status quo. 
In practice this has meant that Jewish worship 
has been both tolerated and recognized within 
limits and so long as the place has not been turned 
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into an open-air synagogue by the introduction of 
benches and all the paraphernalia of lituigy/' 5 The 
delicacy of the situation was intensified by the fact 
that Moslem ecclesiastical authorities were always 
on the qui vive, always ready to piotcst at the slightest 
a&ion on the part of the Jews, which could be con¬ 
strued as an innovation, and to make out of it the 
maximum of political capital. On the evening of the 
Day of Atonement service, 1928, the Jewish wor¬ 
shippers introduced a screen to separate the male 
from the female worshippers. The screen did no 
harm to the Moslems or to any one else, and for what 
the point may have been worth was in accordance 
with the orthodox tenets, of Jewish law r . On the 
other hand, it marked an improvement of say one 
millimetre in the status quo of the last few years in 
favour of the Jews, though it had apparently been 
employed on the Jewish New Year ten days previous 
without hindrance or objection. Now since the chief 
fun&ion of religion in the East is to serve as an engine 
of political intrigue, the Moslems went howling and 
protesting to the Deputy District. Commissioner. 
The Deputy District Commissioner thought they 
were right and, after the service was over, notified 
the beadle that the screen would have to be re¬ 
moved. A verbal undertaking to that effect was 
given by the beadle. On the following day the screen 
was still there; and, indeed, it may perhaps have been 
a trifle naive on the part of the Government to have 
imagined for one moment that the undertaking 
would be kept. A comparatively minor and un¬ 
distinguished British police officer of the name of 
Duff was then sent with instructions to remove it. 
Duff' ordered the worshippers to remove it, gave 
them a reasonable time to do so, and then proceeded 
to remove it himself. An unedifying fracas resulted, 

* In fact documentary evidence exists that well back in the 
nineteenth century benches were placed at the wall. 
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which, ironically enough, coincided with the most 
solemn part of the service. There ensued a minia¬ 
ture political crisis. Howls of protest were uttered 
all over Palestine. Indignation meetings were held, 
the Tel Aviv Council cancelled its ball in honour 
of the British Navy, and wires and petitions flowed 
into Government offices in an unending stream. 
The reverberation was world-wide, and even the aid 
of the League of Nations was invoked. The Govern¬ 
ment bent a little to the storm, and issued a com¬ 
munique, half tepid justification and half luke¬ 
warm regret. 

In my view the Government were just technically 
right on the main issue. Quite apart from any 
question of their improvement of the status quo of the 
last few years by a tiny and negligible fradion, the 
Jews were ading in defiance of the clearly expressed 
orders of the authorities. On the other hand, the 
Zionist Executive could not be very much blamed for 
not taking special measures to preserve order, since 
the Commissioner never even mentioned the matter 
to Colonel Ivisch, although he came in coat ad with 
him the very evening of the order. 

Further on the not unreasonable basis, that it was 
the duty of the Government to use all possible 
means to prevent the congregation at the Wall 
from obtaining that trouble for which they were 
so clearly asking, and to treat them, not as ordinary 
citizens, but as moody children or religious devotees 
to be petted, cajoled, humoured and managed, one 
may criticize the Government, not so much for 
ordering the removal of the offending objed (though 
its user at the previous New Year and on occasions 
some years prior might quite reasonably have 
justified the taking of no adion on this occasion), 
as for delegating so delicate and diplomatic an 
operation to a comparatively subordinate officer, 
instead of sending out the Distrid Commandant of 
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Police himself, and possibly inviting the cooperation 
of the Zionist Commission or the Chief Rabbinate. 

To sum ii}), such grievance as the Jews may have 
had v, as on the whole one of form lather than of 
substance, based rather on the crude and slapdash 
manner in which the order was put into execution 
than on the a final order itself. 

It was typical of Palestine that, at a time when the 
whole country w as in a state of economic stagnation, 
so much energy, ink, paper, speeches, and diplomacy 
should have been spent in the ventilation of a purely 
minor religious-political grievance. On the other 
hand, this intensive and exaggerated agitation may 
have been thought justified by the consideration 
that it would stimulate Zionist propaganda gener¬ 
ally, and even more by the hope that it would 
effeflually fortify the claim of the Jews to an un- 
restricicd right of prayer at the Wailing Wall, as 
and when the International Commission of the 
Holy Places should be formed and should sit. 

Nevertheless I feel bound to record my view 
that, had the place in question been a shrine, 
where devout Catholics were in the habit of wor¬ 
shipping; had, for instance, the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre been not in the church which bears its 
name, but at the Wailing Wall; and had, in spite 
of the protests of the Moslems, Catholic priests or 
pilgrims insisted on conducting a service there, even 
with full liturgical paraphernalia, they would un¬ 
questionably have been treated with infinitely more 
courtesy and consideration. The legal situation and 
all the other circumstances might have been iden¬ 
tical, but the Government neither would nor could 
have ignored the strong political influence of the 
Catholic Church, and any official responsible for 
breaking up the service would, notwithstanding 
any technical justification, have been promptly and 
brutally sacked. 
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The cited of the Jewish agitation, superficially 
successful lliough it may have appealed, was to 
promote the Wailing Wall to a political issue of the 
first magnitude. Even had the Jewish case on the 
matter been infinitely stronger, it would still have 
been, in my judgment, a deplorable error of tactics 
to have exploited the grievance in the manner in 
which it ivas, in fad, exploited. Pie\iously the 
Wailing Wall was merely a sight for tourists, and a 
place where a handful of particularly devout Jews 
performed their devotions. It was now placed well 
in the forefront of the battle, as an objed of conten¬ 
tion between Jew and between Moslem. The Arabs 
were not slow to take up the running. A society 
for the preservation of the Holy Places, formed under 
the auspices of the Moslem Supreme Council, set 
successfully to work to inflame the religious fanati¬ 
cism of the countryside. The hi st Arab overt counter¬ 
attack was to ered a small structure on top of the 
wall. It is conceivable that this structure may have 
subserved some architcdural function. Its immedi¬ 
ate effect was that of an arrogant gesture of domina¬ 
tion over the disputed shrine, and of an Arab pied cle 
nez direded straight at the Jews. In my view it 
would have been legally open to the Government 
to have stopped the building by virtue of Article 24 
of the Antiquities Ordinance which was then in 
force, and which made the consent of the Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquilies necessary for any alteration to 
any antiquity. If, moreover, the Moslems had relied 
on a general omnibus permission, previously granted 
them, to build inside the “ Haram ” area, based 
on that provision of the Mandate which prohibited 
the Government from interfering in purely Moslem 
shrines, the Government could have replied, that 
each case should be considered on its merits, and 
that, on the face of it, the Wailing Wall was not a 
purely Moslem shrine. Having successfully got away 
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with iliis coup , the Moslem politico-religious authori¬ 
ties subsequently proceeded to follow it up with 
another. An opening was built in the wall through 
which it would be physically possible for the Arab 
croud to debouch straight from the mosque aiea 
bang on to the worshipping Jews. While, as I have 
already pointed out, the wall was technical!) the 
property of the Moslem authorities, strictly technical 
considerations had been suspended by the Palestine 
legislation, and the one and only function of the 
opening was the political function of tightening the 
Arab clutch on the wall and of defying and provoking 
the Jews with another pied de nez of double the length 
of the first/*'' Had the Government chosen to pro¬ 
hibit the making of the opening administratively, 
the Moslems would, in fad, have been quite power¬ 
less to take an)' step. The next blunder was made 
when the Government allowed some hundred ex¬ 
tremist Tel Aviv Jews to proceed to the Wall, to unfurl 
the Jewish flag w r ith its black streamer of protest 
and to sing the Iiatikvah , although, to use the words 
of Mr. Luke, “ any form of Jewishd emonstration 
in an Arab quarter was criminal folly,” and al¬ 
though the demonstration “ could have been quite 
easily broken up.” The explanation given was that 
the Jews intended to make a demonstration whether 
permitted or not, and that “ it would have been 
playing into their hands to have broken it up.” 
Then, to quote Mr. Gust once more, “The Moslem 
authorities stated that there w'as a general demand 
that they should be permitted to make a riposte . . . 
if that adion was not permitted then an uncon¬ 
trolled outbreak might easily, if not probably 
occur ... it was therefore decided that the pro- 

* Cf the evidence of Mr. Luke before the Commission 
apropos of the innovations generally. “ The intention, as the 
Government was informed from Moslims, was to emphasize 
the Muslim rights of ownership in that particular quarter.” 
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cession should be permitted.” The demonstration 
which took place on August the 16th consisted of 
from 1,000 to 1,500 Moslems in a state of frenzied 
fanaticism—carrying green banners and yelling 
Din Mahomed Be$if> “ the religion of Mahomet 
with the sword.” 

If one accepts, moreover, the accuracy of Mr. 
Luke’s rccolledion that lie only heard of the Arab 
demonstration at the last minute, and then thought 
it undesirable to interfere, one can only regret, 
as the case may be, either the breakdown of the 
Government “ intelligence,” or the complete failure 
of Mr. Luke to keep well and promptly in touch 
with what was going on under his nose, and what 
had quite early in the day been the subjed matter 
of negotiation with the distrid officers.* Mr. Luke, 
too, was quite a specialist in the psychology of 
religious fanaticism, having been the author both of 
a book on the Yizidis or devil worshippers, and 
also of a sketch by H. G. Lukach called “ The City 
of Dancing Dervishes,” published by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Co. in 1914, some time prior to the 
evangelization of the name. 

Viewed from any angle whatsoever, the whole 
business of the Wailing Wall provided an ideal 
opportunity by which the fellaheen could be worked 
up into a state of frenzy, and be got into the mood 
when they would be ready to run amok for the sake 
of their twin deities, Loot and Allah. 

It is certainly to be regretted that the Earthquake 
of 1927, in its discretion, instead of destroying 
numerous innocent lives, did not eliminate from the 
world all those shrines of all those creeds where 
the atavisms of centuries and of centuries stew in 
the venom of their own hate. 

* Mr. Saunders the Commander had heard of the demon¬ 
stration. some hours before it took place. 



CHAPTER X 

THE COURTS OF THE HOLY LAND 

The judicial system of Palestine is based on trial by 
judges. The jury system is, quite naturally and quite 
properly, unknown and untried in a country, where 
the bulk of the population are uneducated, and 
where even the educated minority could quite 
normally be expected to be corrupt, if not for money, 
yet for politics, or for religion, or for friendship, or 
for the expectation of benefit, or the anticipation 
of injury. 

Petty crimes and civil mutters are tried by a 
magistrate, normally a Palestinian (though a British 
officer holding a magisterial warrant sits in special 
cases). 

Next in the hierarchy comes the District Court, 
consisting of two Palestinian members, and some¬ 
times presided over by a British judge. The District 
Court sits as a Court of Appeal from the magistrate, 
and tries in First Instance the heavier civil matters 
and the more serious crimes. 

Capital cases are tried by the Assize Court, con¬ 
sisting of two British judges and two Palestinian 
members. In prariicc, the Assize Court consists of 
the ordinary Distribl Court, with the addition of the 
Chief Justice, or Senior British Judge, as the case 
may be. Appeals from the District Court or Assize 
Court lie to the Supreme Court sitting as a Court 
of Appeal, and composed of two chambers, each 
under the presidency of a British judge. The other 
phase of the Supreme Court is the High Court 
usually, though not necessarily, consisting of two 
British judges, and dealing with such questions as 

i75 
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Habeas Corpus, and the restraining of public officers 
from violating the law or exceeding their jurisdiction. 

Then there are the thick congeries of the various 
religious courts of the various religious communities 
—the Moslem ecclesiastical courts, the Armenian, 
the Greek Orthodox, the Latin, the Rabbinical, and 
so on, who exercise a general facultative jurisdidion 
conditional on the consent of the parties in most 
matters of personal status, and in certain cases an 
exclusive jurisdidion. These courts are autonomous, 
independent of Government control, and immune 
from Government supervision. 

With the Moslem and Christian courts I natur¬ 
ally came into little dired contad, though I re¬ 
member on one occasion having to interview a 
priest in the Latin Patriarchate, in connexion with 
an order for alimony made by the Patriarchal Court 
against a client of mine, who had prosecuted to con¬ 
viction, on a charge of adultery, a gentleman whom 
he suspected of being the lover of his wife, and who, 
with his faith somewhat shaken in that dogma of 
the Catholic Church which prohibits divorce, had 
embraced, like Henry VIII. (though in this case 
only temporarily), the Protestant religion. 

The Jewish courts in their present form are bran- 
new, dating from their institution by the Palestine 
Order in Council in 1922, and a certain public 
notice in ig2i. With these courts I have from time 
to time had dealings, though I had never personally 
appeared before them. One of their most striking 
features is, that they have no fixed tariff of court 
fees, the learned and reverend judges fixing the 
amount themselves. So far as the civil courts are 
concerned, while the British members are both 
respeded and trusted, a considerable amount of 
sceptical cynicism prevails throughout the country 
with regard to the efficiency and integrity of some 
of the native judges and officials. Under the Turkish 
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regime, corruption was rampant and normal, the 
position of a judge being analogous, shall we say, 
to that of a waiter in a hotel, where it was officially 
forbidden by the management for waiters to accept 
tips. One knows that in such cases there are people 
who, wanting special attention, take obvious means 
to obtain it. After the British occupation, all the 
Courts of First Instance were handed over to a 
British judicial officer, who sat alone, and who 
delivered or miscarried justice without any assist¬ 
ance. Then, for political reasons, as far back as 
the beginning of the year 1920, it was decided to 
introduce chambers consisting of two Palestinian 
members and one British. Though there is nothing 
dealing with the matter in any law, it has been the 
policy in each district with a mixed population, 
to have one Jewish and one Arab member, so that, 
in cases between the two races, the balance may¬ 
be equal. 

Samaria, which has an overwhelming number of 
Arabs, is an exception, and enjoys a British President 
ancl two Arab members. 

It was not long, however, before sinister whispers 
began to circulate. I remember, in particular, the 
following description given to me in the adual 
corridor of the Law Courts itself by a high official: 
“ Corruption is rampant; they take bribes right 
and left; X will come and tell me how much Y 
has made, and Y will complain of the amount 
pocketed by X.” 

Legal proof, assuming the suspicion to have been 
justified, was impossible to obtain. No one was 
going to be sufficiently naive to use cheques in extra¬ 
judicial operations, and cold cash, unless secreted 
in some “ Goddard 55 hoard, like dead men, would 
tell no tales. Nor was there much likelihood of any 
unsuccessful suitor “ squealing.” For bribery, like 
sport, has, according to the popular theory, its own 
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punctilio of scrupulous etiquette. If the judge was 
unable to deliver the goods, the iron rule of the 
game was for the suitor to get his money back. The 
orthodox course of procedure, so it was believed, 
would be for the price of the judgment to be de¬ 
posited with some regular and accredited inter¬ 
mediary, sufficiently shady to do this kind of work, 
and sufficiently honourable to keep faith with all 
concerned. The systematic existence of corruption 
was believed in by more than one member of the 
Bar, while responsible Government officials would 
refer to the matter sometimes with the utmost flip¬ 
pancy and cynicism, and occasionally with shame 
and indignation. 

“ Gone out to raise another fifty, I suppose,” as a 
certain official once said to me apropos of some 
particular adjournment in a certain case. 

So far as the litigants were concerned, they 
certainly believed in both the existence and the 
efficacy of corruption. 

A case in which I was engaged shows the suspicion 
borne by the client towards the native judiciary. 
A client came to me confident of the legal strength 
of his case, but scared out of his life that there would 
be intrigue with one or more of the Palestinian 
judges. So deep-rooted were his apprehensions that 
he instructed me to apply espionage to the other 
side. The emissary reported that he had tracked 
the other “ side,” almost on the eve of the case, to 
the house of one of the judges who might be sitting 
on the case. For all I know, the visit may have 
been a perfectly normal social call. My client 
certainly thought otherwise. At any rate, that is 
the atmosphere in which the legal profession 
fundions in Palestine. In such an atmosphere even 
the condud of naturally honest men becomes 
tainted. One of my clients, ading on the plausible 
and atlradive principle of a brigand , brigand et demi , 
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and apprehensive that intrigue was being used 
against him, suddenly expressed the desire to intro¬ 
duce into the a< 5 tion a certain lawyer who neither 
knew, nor was expefted to know, anything what¬ 
soever about the case in question, but would be 
useful as a lawyer de liaison. 1 declined the assist¬ 
ance, backing up my refusal with the threat that 
if the new lawyer was taken in, I should throw up 
the brief. 

I remember another case of mine of great clifli- 
culty, with regard to the issue of which I was by 
no means too hopeful. Prior to the hearing, my 
client (who was accused of a serious criminal 
offence) intimated to me that one of the Palestinian 
judges would be friendly, and suggested that I 
should have a private interview with the judge in 
question, in order fully to explain the case to him. 
1 refused point-blank. The man was acquitted. I 
do not say that the acquittal was wrong, particu¬ 
larly as the British judge concurred in it. But it 
was certainly more than I hoped for, and if I had 
been trying the case, 1 should most certainly have 
found him guilty, at any rate on some of the charges. 
Almost immediately after this quite unanticipated 
triumph, I ran casually into a gentleman who 
expressed his satisfaction with the result, and in¬ 
formed me that he was so glad that he had had the 
opportunity of explaining the matter personally 
to one of the judges. Some time afterwards I dis¬ 
closed the incident to one of the members of the 
Executive Council, who shrugged his shoulders 
with the remark: “ Oh, I don’t suppose he’s any 
worse than any of the others!” 

In another case, quite al the beginning, I was told 
by the client that a certain Palestinian judge would 
be favourable. The case was won. In my opinion 
the case on its merits was a clear winner, without 
favour, and equally, of course, without disfavour. 
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Nevertheless, I certainly received the impression 
that the judge in question had been approached, 
if not with money, at any rate with social or personal 
influence. 

Once I visited a client of mine in prison. On 
taking my departure I received the following un¬ 
heeded admonition: “ Tell Dash (a relative) to give 
fifty pounds to Blank (a Palestinian judge).” 

In a case of mine of some moment, judgment 
had been reserved. After some days’ interval the 
client, a business man of some distinction, enLcrs 
the office. He is in great trepidation and wants 
advice. He lias been informed that a certain judge 
has the case in his pocket. He has further been 
informed that a deposit of £25 will have a magical 
effed in securing that the opinion will be a certain 
way. So what was the poor fellow to do ? To be 
or not to be—to give or not to give—£25 or no £25 ? 
—that was the question. I must confess that I 
sacrificed the material interests of my client to my 
own sense of corre&itude, since I dissuaded him 
from the expenditure. Fortunately, no harm was 
done, inasmuch as the judgment was in our favour. 
Unless he disregarded my advice and took on his 
own responsibility his own measures of protc&ion ! 

Once in a case of some magnitude I was 
specially retained for the express purpose of obtain¬ 
ing a British representation in the tribunal, not as 
of right, but as of discretion. I should perhaps 
explain that, as I have pointed out earlier in this 
chapter, the ordinary District Court case is, or can 
be, tried by two Palestinian judges, and an appellate 
case is tried by a tribunal consisting of two Pales¬ 
tinian judges and one British judge. Foreigners, on 
the other hand, are given, by the Order in Council, 
which defines the constitution of the country, the 
right of insisting on a tribunal containing one 
British judge in First Instance, and a majority of 
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British judges on appeal. There is, however, 
nothing to prevent the British judge sitting himself 
in First Ins Lance, even though none of the parties be 
foreigners, or two British judges from sitting in any 
appeal should the judge in charge of Lhe list so decide. 
The incident is indicative of the extent to which 
the litigant distrusts the integrity or efficiency of 
his own countrymen, and trusts, on the other hand, 
the judges of the Mandatory Power. This preference 
of British judges to Palestinian judges is not confined 
to the rank and file of litigants, but is apparently 
the official and considered view of the Palestine 
Government itself. 

This would seem the logical inference to be drawn 
from the extraordinary Grown Addons Ordinance 
of the isl September, 1926, which regulates addons 
brought by or against the Government. Scdlion 7 
lays down the machinery for appeal, and provides 
that “ the Government may claim in any appeal 
that the Court shall contain a majority of British 
judges.” Is it an unreasonable inference that the 
ordinary judicial machine, as originally created and 
equipped by the Palestine Government itself, the 
machine with one British member and two Pales¬ 
tinian members, was officially regarded as insuffici¬ 
ently suitable and efficient where the Government 
itself is concerned, and that in those cases special 
and extraordinary measures are to be taken? An 
alternative explanation might be that a British 
Government might feel more confident of succeeding 
in its litigation, whether right or wrong, if it suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing all its cases before a predomin¬ 
antly Biidsh court. Personally, I do not believe 
in this hypothesis, and it is certainly not one that 
will be put forward by the Palestine Government. 

Even before the Grown Addons Ordinance, there 
were not wanting indications that the Government 
itself was of opinion that in certain cases the Pales- 
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tinian element was insufficiently impartial or in¬ 
sufficiently competent. In the case of the Jaffa 
disturbances, all the accused were tried by a special 
tribunal consisting of two British judges but no 
Palestinians. The Government were quite right. 
For not only was it to be apprehended that in any 
case involving the delicate weighing of the evidence, 
some Palestinian judges would have been inclined 
to vote true blue, but even if they had not, every 
judgment that happened to square with the politics 
of the judge in question, would have been regarded 
by the other side as necessarily political. 

In one prosecution of particular importance and 
complexity of detail brought by the Government, 
it was specially arranged that the trial should take 
place before the President of the Dislrid Court and 
another judge specially imported from another 
district. It was reasonable to infer that the cause 
for this abnormal procedure was that the Govern¬ 
ment, whether rightly or wrongly, thought that 
this extraordinary tribunal would deal with the 
case in a more satisfactory and efficient way than 
the ordinary tribunal. 

It is significant, again, that in the important trials 
arising out of the recent disturbances all the tri¬ 
bunals are British by virtue of the Courts Amend¬ 
ment Ordinance, 1929. 

Is it not fair comment to say after all this that 
the trust of the Government in the Palestinian 
members falls short of parity ? Apropos of criminal 
investigations, queer finds sometimes roll up as the 
result of a search and perquisition. 

On one occasion a notebook was found which 
contained numerous entries, among which was 
“paid to the—Judge £~” The notebook ap¬ 
parently did not assist the a&ual prosecution, and 
was promptly dropped like a red-hot coal. 

And so, unchecked and untrammelled, the good 
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work went on. The thing was a secret de Poll- 
chnicUe , and, indeed, depended for its efficiency on 
a ceilain measure of disciccl advertisement. On 
the other hand, (here were no cast-iron proofs. 
Occasionally, indeed, the lumour would go the 
rounds that So-and-so was on the mat, but So-and-so 
would hang gximly on. 

Speaking generally, the canker remained for a 
considerable period well embedded in the heart of 
justice. In the very nature of things, full proof was 
impossible. At the highest there was merely an 
odour of suspicion, albeit an odour that reeked 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
If the Government had dismissed those particular 
members of the judiciary who were credited with 
being the proprietors of thriving practices, the 
howl would have immediately gone round, “ Why 
do you dismiss us ? What proofs can you adduce 
of this gtave and infamous accusation?” The 
Government lacked the nerve to meet such an 
answer, which, as far as it went, would have been 
logical and well-founded. The only answer which 
they could have given was that they expeded even 
from the Palestinian judges a degree of judicial 
chastity equivalent to that insisted on in Caesar’s 
wife, and that not merely the fad but even the 
suspicion of miscondud was sufficient to justify the 
termination of their sacred office. Besides, a real 
downright purging would have meant the acknow¬ 
ledgment by the Government ofits own incompetence 
to ensure the integrity or prestige of its own judges. 

With the advent of Lord Planter, a different 
situation prevailed. Speaking generally, new brooms 
sweep clean, and are stimulated rather than 
hampered by the fad that the dirt which they may 
unearth has been left, not by themselves, but by their 
predecessors. Under these circumstances, a frontal 
offensive was launched by a British colleague of 
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mine practising in Palestine, who swung into the 
office of His Excellency the High Commissioner a 
memorandum dealing with various matters in con¬ 
nection with the courts, and treating very specifically 
of the question of corruption. Pie was supported on 
this issue by myself and by one of the other two 
British lawyers having offices in the country. 
Shortly after the memorandum had been presented, 
His Excellency the Pligh Commissioner, Field- 
Marshal Plurner, on the ceremonial occasion of the 
presentation of their diplomas to law students, in¬ 
troduced into his address a pithy sermon on judicial 
integrity and the severity of the punishment de¬ 
served by the corrupt. 

hope that many who have received diplomas and 
certificates today will in due course rise to be magistrates 
and judges, positions for which absolute integrity should 
be an essential qualification. .No country , no people can be 
reasonably great where the integrity of the judiciary is open 
to question, and no punishment can be too severe for any 
man who, holding such a position, so fails his country 
as to allow his judgments to be influenced by personal 
interests ” (as reported in Palestine Bulletin, February 
3rd, 1926, page 3, column 1). 

It began to be rumoured that the Government 
was seriously exercised as to the situation, and that 
a new rule of court was being considered by the 
Colonial Office. At any rate, the Government began 
to manifest a more dire <51 interest in the whole, 
problem and started a prosecution of a magistrate 
on specific charges of bribery, only to make a com¬ 
plete fool of itself. Plic prosecution failed ignomi- 
ntousiy, there not remaining even sufficient evidence 
to justify the accused, being committed for trial, 
from one angle the whole episode was a fiasco 
for the Government, but it nevertheless did show 
tnat the Government had at last woke up, and was 
endeavouring to be well on the qui vive. 
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A new turn was given to the problem by the 
resignation in 1926 of the Chief Justice, Sir Thomas 
Haycraftj who had held office since the beginning 
of igsr. Possessed of the full measure of judicial 
courtesy and patience, singularly independent of all 
political considerations, dignified of presence, acute 
and erudite in his law, he had many of the qualities 
that go to make the ideal Chief Justice. If any 
criticism could be formulated against him, it would 
be that he was not sufficiently drastic as an ad¬ 
ministrator, and that he suffered unduly from that 
fashionable bureaucratic disease, known as loyalty 
to subordinates. 

He was succeeded by Mr. MacDonnell (now Sir 
Michael MacDonnell), previously Attorney-General 
for Sierra Leone, a considerably younger man, who 
came to the country with a great reputation as an 
administrator and disciplinarian. Under his regime 
the reins have been tightened and the step more 
carefully watched. 

There have also been one or two other instances 
of prosecutions by the Government. One litigant 
was charged with attempted bribery. The case 
broke down, the two Palestinian members holding 
that the prosecution had disclosed no case, the 
British President dissenting, and expressing his 
opinion “ that there was a case and a very serious 
case for the accused to answer. 5 ’ 

In the summer of 1929, on a warrant personally 
issued by the highest administrative authority in the 
country, one of the investigating magistrates was 
arrested on a charge of subornation of witnesses 
in connexion with a murder charge which he had 
investigated. At the time of writing I have no in¬ 
formation as to the result of the proceedings, or what 
further developments have taken place. 

It is fair to say that the suspicion of corruption is by 
no means universal, and that a large number of the 

*3 
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Palestinian judges are men of learning, integrity, 
and acumen, who enjoy, and enjoy deservedly, an 
excellent reputation. 

But, apart from anything else, there still remains 
the problem, that in many cases the Palestinian 
legal mind will work on lines radically different to 
those along which the English trained legal mind 
has been accustomed to travel. It is thus not 
always that there exists between the President and 
his Palestinian members a relationship as between 
real brothers on the Bench. A strong and efficient 
President has been known to pride himself on the 
discipline by which he can keep his members in 
order. In unimportant cases the members are left 
to get along as best they can. When the President 
sits, it is usually his will that prevails, and if there 
is any opposition, the rebel is sometimes talked into 
submission. It is rarely that the President is out¬ 
voted, though it has been known to happen. 

Justice in Palestine is trilingual. Advocates are 
allowed to assist the court in English, Arabic, or 
Hebrew, and occasionally even in French, though 
French is not an official language. As only a very 
few judges are trilingual, a considerable amount of 
time is apt to be expended on interpretation. Some¬ 
times one has the luxury of a double interpretation, 
as when an argument in English has been translated 
into Arabic for the benefit of the judges, and into 
Hebrew for the benefit of the opposing advocate. 
Occasionally one sees a Jewish advocate, who can 
talk English perfedlly well, talking Hebrew simply 
as a matter of political principle. 

The interpreter of the court in some cases, at any 
rate in First Instance, adts as the secretary, registrar, 
adjutant, and general fa&otum of the President, 
He exercises considerable power, and is much sought 
after. In the ordinary course of his duty, he will 
participate in the making up of the cause list, and 
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will thus be in some position to expedite or delay 
any particular case. He prepares routine work for 
handling by the President, and digests and explains 
documents and petitions. Nearly all the interpreters 
are smart and able young men, and one or two of 
them used to be credited with having been able 
successfully to exploit their smartness and their 
ability. 

A not unimportant official in a minor sphere is the 
mubaskir or process-server. Unlike the practice in 
England, cases are not placed in a series, the chang¬ 
ing positions of which in the list it is the duty of 
litigants or their solicitors themselves to watch. On 
the contrary, each case is fixed for a particular day, 
and unless each party or the lawyer is notified 
through the medium of the court, he is under no 
obligation to attend, but can promenade the corridor 
with his tongue in his cheek, while the sitting is 
automatically postponed. The pradice is not un¬ 
known of the mubashir being bribed either to 
expedite service or to muddle or delay it. What, 
forsooth, is easier than to say that the party served 
was not at home, and that despite his best efforts 
he had been unable to effed service ? A defendant 
who knows the ropes is able to elude the inevitable 
for quite a considerable time. 

Another body of court officials who really count 
are the Execution Officers. It is easier in Palestine 
to win a case than to get the judgment executed, 
and the procedure involved is laborious and com¬ 
plicated. The execution officials thus occupy key 
positions. On them it depends whether the patient 
litigant, advocate, or advocate’s clerk, having waited 
sometimes for hours in a miscellaneous queue of all 
languages and odours, is to be granted access to the 
dossier, or whether the dossier is lost or unavailable 
owing to pressure of work. On them it depends 
whether certain applications are brought promptly 
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before the President or not. On them it depends 
whether, when one side is making a particular 
attack, the other side shall be favoured with im¬ 
mediate intelligence. On them it depends whether 
seizures and attachments of goods shall be made 
successfully, or whether they shall be rendered 
abortive, owing to the absence of the judgment 
debtor. 

Small wonder under these circumstances that 
they are frequently not trusted too much by the 
British President, who spends a considerable amount 
of time supervising their activities, and himself 
handling matters of pure routine that could safely 
be left to any efficient registrar. Small wonder that 
the public as a whole has no trust in the efficiency 
of some of these officers unless suitably treated. 
Small wonder that certain clients of mine once con¬ 
fessed to me that they had for some time made a 
habitual practice of paying an indirect subsidy to 
one of the execution officials, not in order to get 
their judgments executed with extraordinary speed, 
but simply in order to prevent being blocked and 
obstrubled. 

In the summer of igs>8 a bomb-shell exploded 
in one of the District Courts, and the Chief Clerk 
and Public Notaiy, together with one Jewish and 
one Arab official, were suspended. The two latter 
were charged with exacting excessive fees from 
fellaheen and of removing court stamps from the 
documents to which they had already been affixed, 
so as to be in a position to sell for their own 
advantage the artificial surplus thus created. Imme¬ 
diately on his suspension the Chief Clerk sustained 
a cerebral haemorrhage and was unable to be tried. 
The other two gentlemen were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to terms of three years and five years 
respectively. 



CHAPTER XI 

SOCIAL LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND 

The life of the English colony in Palestine is in broad 
essentials similar to that of any other dependency 
administered under the British Crown. It is prob¬ 
ably somewhat duller, because there is no money 
in the country and prices are exceedingly high. The 
chief members of the British set are the officials, and 
the keynote of their social life is the magnification 
given to individuals by the smallness of the place. 
The smaller the pond, the bigger the fish. Tucked 
away in a backwater, far away from the real stream 
of life, persons not unnaturally become prone to 
cultivating, and cultivating successfully, the elabo¬ 
rate theory of their own importance. In this atmo¬ 
sphere, the question of who is the leader of society is 
solemnly talked over and discussed, and the fine 
shades of official and social precedence are worked 
out to several places of decimals. And if in England 
the ego shrinks, it expands soon enough in Palestine 
with its population of 800,000 all told, where every 
one with an official, commercial, or professional 
income bringing in, say, one thousand pounds a 
year, becomes then and there a notable. Speaking 
quite broadly, a definite line of social demarcation is 
drawn between the officials of the Mandatory Power 
and the inhabitants of the mandated territory. It 
is true, no doubt, that the Sports Club, the chief 
social and athletic club of Jerusalem, opens its 
official doors wide to Palestinians, but comparatively 
few avail themselves of the offer, or find anything 
to do once they have joined. It is also true that at all 
official receptions and <e at-homes ” the notables of 
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the Palestinian population are scrupulously invited. 
But the difference between the official angle of 
approach which regards the local inhabitants as 
Palestinian, and the non-official approach which 
regards them as outside Lhc British pale, was well 
illustrated in the aflair of the Matrons 5 Dance, which 
look place about 1924. 

This, viewed striftly and technically, was a non¬ 
official private dance given by about a dozen British 
women, most, though not all, of whom were officials, 
or the wives of officials, at Christmas time and New 
Year. It was thought advisable to have an all- 
British list of guests. And since (though almost the 
whole of British Jerusalem was asked) the dance 
was, as I have explained, in fad, a private dance, it 
was reasonable and legitimate for the hostesses Lo 
fix those whom they did, and those whom they did 
not choose to invite to their fundions. Considerable 
fridion, however, occurred, and considerable excite¬ 
ment was occasioned by the refusal of all the hostesses 
except one, to invite one of the Arab officials, a 
university graduate into the bargain, to say nothing 
of being a man of considerable ability, polish, and 
drive. I should like to make it clear that I should 
regard it as both irrelevant and impertinent to 
embark on any discussion of the social merits of 
the gentleman in question, and that I merely 
mention the incident to show the inherent con¬ 
servatism of the British community. 

The person who most successfully transcended 
this barrier was the Moslem Mayor, Rageb Bey 
Nashashibi, who, with his brilliant and mondame 
Christian wife, was ideally suited to be in touch 
with all elements of society. Add to this his official 
position, his social polish and savoir faire, and his well- 
merited prestige, and you get this apparent exception 
to the general tendency immediately explained. 

A certain amount of inter-marriage took place 
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between Englishmen and Christian Arab girls. 
Though the Englishmen were received with open 
arms into the Arab families, there flourished a pre¬ 
judice, noL in any way comparable to that prevailing 
in India against Englishmen who married Indians, 
yet quite definite against any Englishman who 
married an Arab girl. If the Arab girls had been 
real heiresses, the prejudice would no doubt have 
been relaxed; and I can certainly testify to the fad 
that no prejudice whatsoever existed against two 
well-known young women of Jaffa, of mixed English 
and Arab origin, endowed with considerable wealth, 
and gifted with considerable social verve and fascina¬ 
tion. The prejudice against mixed marriages (speak¬ 
ing generally) was distindly less in cases of marriages 
between Christians and European or local Jewesses. 

Society tended to split itself up into numerous 
little sets: the English official clique; the English 
Church clique; tire American clique; the Greek 
clique; the Auglo-Jewish clique; the American- 
Jewisli clique; the German-Jewish clique; the 
Palestinian-Jewish clique; the Moslem Arab clique; 
the Christian Arab clique; and so on. Apart from 
the routine stodginess of the periodic Government 
fundions, the one place where the representatives 
of these various cliques interceded and mingled, was 
the Evelina de Rothschild School, whose principal, 
Miss Annie Landau, was the most genial and efficient 
hostess in the whole of Jerusalem. 

The social dulness of life in Palestine was rarely 
ruffled by the fumes of a real colonial scandal. The 
romantic and frivolous passions, which Kipling has 
rendered classic in his descriptions of Indian social 
life, were conspicuously absent from Jerusalem, so far 
at any rate as concerned the English official set. 
Perhaps the comparative moderation of the climate 
adequately restrained the more tropical human 
manifestations. Perhaps the intensive publicity of so 
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parochial a life rendered impossible even that 
minimum of privacy which is essential for the 
blooming of even the most piosaic romantic attach¬ 
ment. After all, what could even the most aban¬ 
doned viveur do in a place, where it was impossible 
for any man to take any woman to dine in any 
restaurant, without the whole population of the 
restaurant, not merely knowing their identity, but 
speculating acutely then and there as to their adual 
or prospedivc relations, and the episode becoming 
common property throughou t the length and breadth 
of the city the very next minute ? Add to this a 
sequence of High Commissioners jealously vigilant 
of the correditude of the private lives of their officials. 

I well remember the case of one official who had 
the moral courage to live his own private life in his 
own private way. With great aplomb and adroit¬ 
ness he continued over many months an intimate 
and systematic friendship with a young English¬ 
woman of somewhat mediocre charm. Such a course 
of condud in England from a man in a similar 
position would have occasioned no particular notice, 
and would scarcely have been the subjed of more 
than a few sniggers or jests in a few club smoking- 
rooms. But in Jerusalem this really extremely banal 
affair became in no time the classic scandal of the 
town. Everybody was au fait with it, from the sticky 
British matron in the Sports Club down to the most 
junior native clerk in the department. 

On another occasion unfortunate matrimonial 
differences arose between an official and his wife. 
That the British official population should divide 
themselves into partisan corps over the merits and 
demerits of this particular conjugal dispute was 
perfedly natural and normal. What, however, does 
in my opinion call for a certain amount of comment 
was the fad that the High Commissioner should 
have thought it proper himself to intervene in the 
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dispute at the instance of one of the parties, and 
for some time to have publicly cold-shouldered, at 
official functions, one of the spouses. 

Among the Arab population the standard of 
chastity was considerably higher than among the 
corresponding social stratum in England. Mis¬ 
conduct on the part of a woman, at any rate among 
the fellaheen classes, was regarded with exemplary 
seriousness, the normal etiquette being for the 
woman in question to be murdered by her father 
or brother, the lover being allowed to go scot-free. 
There are instances among the Bedouins where a 
man would intrigue with a woman of some other 
tribe, not because of her intrinsic attractiveness, 
but because his tribe had some grievance against 
the tribe to which the woman belonged, and the 
dishonour of the woman, involving as it did the 
dishonour of her tribe, would thus tend to adjust 
the social score. It is worthy of note (at any rate 
from the European standard of ethics) that ordinary 
misconduCt ranks as a crime iu the calendar of the 
Ottoman Penal Code, though only punishable on 
the prosecution of the husband or guardian, as the 
case might be. Any sexual irregularity between 
persons of different religions immediately creates an 
incident, and puts straight away the religious fat 
into the political fire. In these instances even, where 
possible, the adjustment of marriage (though _ in 
other cases capable of producing a retroaClive 
chastity) only causes a greater provocation. 

The one international sex romance in Jerusalem 
in which I professionally participated is not without 
its squalid irony. A certain effendi, a member of 
one of the heavy Christian Arab families, had a 
job in the Jerusalem Post Office as supervisor. One 
of his subordinates was a Sephardic Jew, who re¬ 
sided quietly with his wife in one of the hum¬ 
blest quartei’s of the city. This wife the supervisor 
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apparently found altradlive. So, according to the 
evidence given at the trial, he calls one fine morning, 
proffers his romantic addresses, and intimates that 
if they are not accepted, he will exploit his official 
position to get the husband sacked. He calls once 
more, is even more insistent, and announces that, 
welcome or unwelcome, he will call yet again at 
eight o’clock on a certain Wednesday evening 
when the husband would be engaged on night duty 
at the Post Office. Perfumed and panting, he pre¬ 
sents himself at the appointed hour. As soon as 
he reaches the preliminary stages of the love-making, 
the family of the lady and some total strangers, 
roped in as impromptu witnesses, intervene. There 
is a real hullabaloo, and the whole suburb turn out 
in force. The hands of the gallant are bound with 
cord, and he is hauled off ignominiously to the 
nearest police-station. 

I was then instructed to represent the interests of 
the lady. It was typical of the tone and atmosphere 
of the country that within a few days of my being 
instructed I was subjected to two cross-currents of 
attempted influence. The first one was from a 
Christian Arab notable who suggested that I should 
persuade my client to settle the whole matter on 
the basis of a monetary compensation. The second 
was from a Jewish notable who exhorted me on no 
account to settle, but to see the thing through to 
the end. The woman and her husband were quite 
naturally uncompromising, and I did see the whole 
thing through to the end. 

The subsequent history of the case is illustrative 
of the clumsy workings of the judicial machinery. 
In the first place, it was impossible to get the 
Investigating Magistrate to commit the accused for 
trial under the really drastic article of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Ordinance, which made it an 
offence to attempt to procure intercourse by threats 
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or intimidation, and it was necessary to put in a 
special memorandum to the Attorney-General him¬ 
self in order to ensure that the final information 
should be propeiiy drawn. 

Of equal importance was the question of who 
was to condud the prosecution. With regard to this 
the pradice was as follows: in minor cases the 
prosecution was either left to the police or to the 
public prosecutor, who would be some Palestinian 
official earning somewhere about £400 a year, good 
enough for the ordinary routine case, but lacking 
sufficient ability or experience to prosecute in those 
cases which, by reason of their delicacy or complex¬ 
ity, required handling by someone more specially 
skilled and trained in the technique of prosecu¬ 
tion. These cases it was customary to hand over, 
either to the Attorney-General himself, the Solicitor- 
General, or (if the case was in Jerusalem) to the 
extremely efficient Government Advocate. There 
was also a power vested in the Attorney-General of 
handing over the prosecution of any particular case 
lo a private advocate. I consequently applied for 
the necessary special authorization to condud the 
prosecution in the name of the Attorney-General. 
This authorization was refused. I then explained 
that I was mainly interested in seeing that the case 
was adequately prosecuted, and suggested that it 
should be handed over either to the Solicitor- 
General or the Government Advocate. This was 
refused on the ground that it was not of sufficient 
importance. At the instance of my clients the 
Ghief Rabbi personally waited on the Attorney- 
General to make the same request. Bentwich 
wobbled a bit, but maintained his previous attitude 
of frigid aloofness. Finally, Colonel Kisch, the Chair¬ 
man of the Zionist Commission, wrote officially to 
the Attorney-General, requesting that, in view of the 
political and inter-racial importance of the case, 
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the prosecution should be entrusted to one of the 
English law officers of the Government. The 
demarche was successful, and the case was handed 
over to the Government Advocate. 

The defendant, who refrained from going inLo 
the witness-box, was prosecuLed to conviction; fined 
one hundred pounds by the District Court, and 
dismissed from the Government service; while my 
clients became national heroes, and were invited 
to tea with the Chief Rabbi. 

Homosexuality, so long as both the participants 
are of age, and willing, is not prohibited by the penal 
law, and involves little social stigma among the 
Moslems. Nor, as far as I know, has there been any 
movement to make it a criminal offence. Occasion¬ 
ally there arise unfortunate and tragic complications. 

On one occasion an Arab gendarme in the Police 
Training School drugged a good-looking Jewish 
corporal who, on emerging from his trance, com¬ 
mitted suicide in the agony of the realization. 

On another occasion one of the ecclesiastics in 
the principal mosque in Jerusalem picked up a 
youth in the market-place, took him home and 
regaled him with food, drink, and other hospitable 
treatment. This time, honour was adjusted, not by 
any Lucretian suicide, but by the spontaneous 
killing of the perverse priest. 

During the summer of 1929 a Moslem Inspector of 
Education, and belonging to one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished Arab families in Jerusalem, pleaded 
guilty to an attempt at indecent assault on a Jewish 
chauffeur under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance, and was fined £50. 

. Rapes by Arabs on Jewish girls take place from 
time to time, and apart from the incident of the 
corporal mentioned above, there have been two 
cases of rapes by Arab males on Jewish males—one 
a boy of tender years and the other a married man. 
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The latter appears to have been an instance of 
rape perpetrated, not for the sake of gratifying any 
passion, but solely with the objed of degrading 
the vidim. 

Among the more modern sections of the Jews, 
normal sexual relationships flourish in the form of 
free unions avowed and recognized, but untram¬ 
melled by any formal matrimonial fetter. Particu¬ 
larly is this the case in the co-operative agricultural 
groups or Kevutzoth. The method in practice works 
well; the unions are of considerable duration, and 
the children, if any, are looked after in the Group 
creche. Recently there has been manifested some¬ 
thing of a readion in favour of marriage, possibly 
to be ascribed to the fad that the generation of free 
lovers have reached the age of matrons, and are 
anxious to settle down. 

In Tel Aviv there is proportionally as much, if 
not more, free relationship as in any twentieth- 
century metropolis, subjed to the qualification that 
adual prostitution, as such, is rare, and that in the 
event of the woman becoming enceinte and no 
abortion having been achieved, the balance of 
public opinion is definitely in favour of marriage. 
Tire retroadive magic of marriage in certain circles 
in Palestine is indeed so great, that quite a frequent 
type of case is a prosecution by the girl for rape, or 
on a charge of carnal connedion under promise 
of marriage, with the objed of blackmailing the 
man into matrimony. 

I remember once being approached to take on 
a sexual prosecution. I quoted a certain fee. “ But, 51 
said the relatives of the girl, “ if we give a dowry 
of even less than that, he is ready to marry her. 55 

The social pace of the city was set by Government 
House, and was sober enough in all conscience. 
Even as entertainments the fundions given by Sir 
Herbert Samuel were distindly second to those 
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given by Miss Landau. Official correditude chilled 
the whole atmosphere, and you would be conscious 
all the time that the High Commissioner was mathe¬ 
matically dividing his time in exad ratio to their 
respective political importance between the various 
representatives of the various creeds, races, factions, 
and nationalities who were honoured with invita¬ 
tions—Rabbis of the official Jewish community, 
Rabbis of the unofficial and orthodox Jewish com¬ 
munity, Greek priests, Latin priests, the Consular 
corps, Jewish notables, Christian Arab notables, 
Moslem Arab notables, Abyssinian priests, Coptic 
priests, members of the American colony, repre¬ 
sentatives of the Zionist Commission, representa¬ 
tives of the Mack Brandeis group, Christian Scien¬ 
tists, Anglo-Israelites, el hoc genus omne —all would 
have to be invited to these monumental fundions, 
and all would have to be regaled with a few moments 
of personal conversation. 

Nor did these fundions compensate in pomp for 
what they may have lacked in Sian. There was 
nothing within a hundred leagues of that imperial 
munificence which Lord Reading lavished in his 
vice-regal entertainments in India. Lord Plumer 
was even simpler than Sir Herbert Samuel, and was 
unaffededly glad when the earthquake forced him 
to evacuate the large German Hospice on the Mount 
of Olives, which had been the Headquarters of 
Government since the days of the British Occupa¬ 
tion, for a modest building on the Bethlehem Road 
where, in the very nature of things, he would neither 
be expeded nor be able to entertain so extensively. 

With regard to prostitution, the policy of the 
Government has undergone a change from that of 
the Occupied Enemy Territory Administration. In 
those days two specific streets in Jerusalem (adually 
mentioned in official public notices) were set aside 
for this purpose, and proper medical supervision was 
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exercised. Similar hygienic methods were employed 
in the other chief centres, and it was made a criminal 
offence to convey a venereal disease to a British 
soldier. With the departure of Lhe army, an entirely 
different angle of approach recommended itself to 
the authorities. It was considered that the mere 
existence of brothels in Palestine violated the 
theoretic sanriity of the country. Particularly was 
this the case in Jerusalem, the Holy City par excellence. 
It was quite practical to indulge now in a display of 
puritanism, since only a handful of British troops, 
and those for the most part married, remained in the 
country, and the resultant increase in venereal 
disease could only a fieri the native population. 
This was obviously of relatively minor moment 
compared with the political desirability of officially 
purging Palestine of brothels. A similar policy was 
pursued even in the ports such as Jaffa and Haifa. 
First, medical supervision was withdrawn, and sub¬ 
sequently legislation was introduced, making the 
keeping of brothels a criminal offence. 

It was interesting to observe both the clash and the 
compromise between the modern and rcariionary 
standpoints in the question of dancing. Jerusalem 
is a Idoly City. Dancing is an unholy manifestation. 
Therefore dancing should be taboo in Jerusalem. 
So ran the obvious logic of the politicians and the 
sentimentalists. But to have prohibited dancing 
altogether would have been a serious inconvenience 
to everyone. A compromise was reached by drawing 
the line between the Old City within the Walls, arid 
the new city outside the Walls, and by refusing to 
issue dancing licences to the hotels inside for fear of 
the immediate indignation of the Latin Patriarch. 

I personally can see no justification for this embargo, 
particularly in a land, where religious equality is 
specifically enjoined by the Mandate. No one was 
prepared to stand up to the Patriarch, and the 
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embargo prevails unchallenged. Geographically the 
whole thing is the last word of ridiculous incon¬ 
sistency, since the Bristol Garden, where jazzing 
is permitted and takes place, is, as the crow flies, 
adually nearer to the Holy Sepulchre than the 
“ Grand New,” where dancing is prohibited. And 
the Old City itself, with its narrow cobbled lanes, its 
filth and its squalor, its flies and its camels, was 
scarcely calculated to inspire any serious resped. 
Anyway, the sentiment is similar to that which 
induced Sir Ronald Storrs to oppose the introduction 
of tram-cars, and to boast that the first car from 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem would travel over his dead 
body. But now Sir Ronald is Governor of Cyprus, 
and the motor-bus plies and prospers between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 

There were numerous functions, given in aid of 
meritorious causes, quite frequently overlapping, by 
various women, who found in the organization of 
charity a means of philanthropic satisfaction, or a 
social outlet, as the case might be. 

It was typical of the politico-social tone of the 
place that Lt.-Colonel Kisch, the chairman of the 
Zionist Organization, should personally have cir¬ 
cularized the Jewish matrons, exhorting them for 
political reasons to attend, as an ad of reciprocity, 
some bazaar that was being held in honour of some 
Christian charity or other. 

Taking it all round, Jerusalem was a dull place, 
and, after an experience of a Jerusalem of nearly ten 
years, I feel justified in saying that the most dis¬ 
tinguished figure that strode across the drab flatness 
of its social surface was that of Sir Ronald Storrs. 
While I have criticized the policy of Sir Ronald 
with a certain amount of freedom, and while the 
exad degree of his sincerity was always a matter 
of more or less romantic speculation, he was un¬ 
questionably able to inspire the maximum resped 
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in all his social relations. A past-master in the arts 
of flattery and of irony, of persiflage and of bland 
undlion, a scholar, a wit, and a bon vivant ; a fluent 
master of Arabic, and a good amateur of certain 
Hebrew phrases laboriously assimilated; blase, it is 
true, but not too blase to be able to relish with the 
appreciation of a connoisseur every nuance of 
Palestinian life ; equally versed in modern slang and 
in classical quotation, and a patron of the arts into 
the bargain, Sir Ronald was, if not from the political, 
at any rate from the social standpoint, the most 
brilliant personality in Palestine. 

It was interesting to observe how to the manner 
born was Lady Storrs. Dignified without being 
haughty, gracious and yet not condescending, pos¬ 
sessed at the same time of charm, sympathy, and a 
natural sense of justice and fair play. Lady Storrs 
was, if I may be permitted the observation without 
impertinence, an admirable example of what the 
wife of a high official ought to be. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SOME OF MY CASES 

Speaking broadly, and apart from times of civil 
disturbance, the supply o( causes celcbres in Palestine 
is smaller than in England. This is partly due to the 
smallness of the population. If one considers the 
matter from a bare statistical standpoint, one would 
only be justified in reckoning on one cause celebre in 
Palestine to forty in England. Crime for the most 
part tends to be crude and stereotyped. 

A party of brigands armed with rifles hold up a 
motor-car and rob the passengers. An ultra-honour¬ 
able fellah restores his daughter’s virginity by shoot¬ 
ing her. Or someone will die suddenly by knife or 
gunshot to adjust some family feud. 

The richness and variety resultant from the appli¬ 
cation to crime of the resources of civilization, and 
the efforts of cultured brains, are almost completely 
absent. One scarcely ever, for instance, comes across 
the high-class professional of European criminology, 
who deliberately follows the career of a forger, a 
jewel-thief, a company-promoter, a long-firm fraud 
operator, a burglar, a coiner, or a picture thief. 
The reasons are partly that the country is not 
educated up to the modern standard, that the same 
prizes for success do not exist, and partly that in a 
sparsely populated country where practically every¬ 
body is known to everybody else, and where the 
frontiers are the Sinai Desert, the sea, Syria, and 
Transjordan, secrecy is difficult to obtain, and a 
successful get-away (unless the criminal is a fellah 
or a Bedouin who can slip into Transjordan) almost 
impossible. 
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Further, judged from the point of view of creating 
a cause celebre out of such raw material as happens to 
be provided by the cases themselves, the Press, both 
Jewish and Arab, lacks the elaborate European 
organization. There is no regular staff of permanent 
law reporters. It is only rarely that a reporter will 
attend through the hearing of a case. Indeed, 
according to local standards, considerable diligence 
will be shown if, after the court proceedings have 
been condu&ed, the journalist will visit or telephone 
the lawyer engaged in the case and obtain from him 
a precis of what occurred. On the other hand, the 
parochial smallness of the country, where relative 
importance is to be had for the asking, and every¬ 
body worth more than one thousand a year is entitled 
to rank as a notable, renders “ celebrated 55 cases 
which, on their intrinsic merits, would be more or 
less banal. However, there are a certain number in 
which I happened to be concerned which may 
perhaps be worth recording, either because of their 
intrinsic drama or importance, or because of the 
insight they give into the life and habits of the 
country. 

With regard to one of the most piquant of these 
cases I am unfortunately unable for various reasons 
to give specific details. Let it suffice to say that it 
was European in its personnel and Palestinian in its 
technique; that it dealt with a damsel in distress and 
virtue attacked and vindicated; that there was in¬ 
volved a senior servant of the Crown, a gay fundtion, 
and an intriguing villain behind the scenes; that an 
attempt was made to induce one party to throw up 
the sponge by the threat of launching a criminal 
prosecution; that this was countered by leading the 
emissary on to the top of his bent, so that he pur¬ 
ported to commit someone else, in the heari ng of a 
convenient clerk who happened to be passing the 
time in a cupboard; that there was a complaint to 
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an official superior, an unqualified apology, and the 
passing of a three-figure cheque. 

Of all the cases I ever handled in Palestine, the 
one most richly steeped in the colour and drama of 
the country was the trial of the Druses of Horfcsh, 
on a charge of the murder of the Moslem Arab 
squire Abdul Mcjid Effcndi Khadoura. So far as 1 
was concerned, the case had a peculiar interest, 
because I had got to know pradically all the principal 
charaders, at the time when I sat as a judge in the 
Safed Court of First Instance. 

Horfesh is a small Druse village in the mountains 
about ten miles north-west of Safed in North Galilee. 
The soil is rich, and the olive trees abundant. Ori¬ 
ginally all the land in the neighbourhood had be¬ 
longed to the Druses. In the generation prior to the 
res gesta of the trial, one of the members of the chief 
Druse family, the Farises, had been accused of a 
crime, Whether the charge was true or false is 
irrelevant. The essential fad was that in order to 
escape being convided, he had resorted to the good 
offices of one Khadoura, the chief Moslem notable 
of the distrid, and that that gentleman had, in 
accordance with the accepted principles of local 
etiquette, arranged things satisfadorily with the 
Turkish authorities. As a reward for his services, 
Khadoura succeeded in obtaining one half of the 
Faris lands in Horfesh. 

When I first came to Safed old Khadoura had 
already long been dead, but his sons were the heavi¬ 
est members of the local squirearchy. Sheikh Assad 
Khadoura was the Mufti of Safecl, while his brother 
Abdul Mejid Khadoura devoted himself to super¬ 
vising the agrarian interests of the family. Though 
he lived in Safed, he possessed a farmhouse at 
Ghabatiya in the immediate vicinity of Horfesh, 
which he used as a kind of local headquarters. The 
chief family in Horfesh, on the other hand, was the 
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Faris family, under the leadership of Hassan Faris, 
a shrewd, wily sheikh in the vigorous prime of the 
sixties. In my own time as a judge I had officially 
witnessed chronic sparring and pin-pricks between 
Abdul Mejid and the Faris family. Abdul Mejid had 
been convi&cd of the illegal possession of a rifle on 
the denunciation of some member of the Faris family. 

Shortly afterwards, when I took over the district, 

I had to try what was alleged to be the second round 
of the same game—viz., a charge against Selman 
Faris, made on the denunciation of Abdul Mejid, 
of being in illegal possession of a rifle.' 1 '' There were 
also one or two land adtions by Abdul Mejid against 
the Faris family for trespass. 

After I left Safed, the unpopularity of Abdul 
Mejid among the Faris family in particular, and 
the local Druses in general, appears to have in¬ 
creased. Apart from agrarian disputes, he is alleged 
to have stolen one of their sacred religious books. 

II was whispered (though it is only fair to say that 
I never heard so much as a suggestion of this from 
any of the Druses themselves) that he had attempted 
to court some of the Druse women, though of what 
family I do not know. Anyway, be this as it may, 
Abdul Mejid started on the 2nd November, 1921, 
to walk from his farmhouse of Ghabatiya into 
Horfesh by a footpath between two slopes to the 
north of the main road. His groom, one Ismail 
Chirkassi, with his horse, went at the same time by 
the ordinary road. Before he had accomplished 
half of the journey, Abdul Mejid collapsed from a 
bullet wound that perforated the lung, and came 
out between the seventh and eighth ribs. A few 
minutes afterwards he died. The groom, who had 
taken the southern and more direct road, had had, 
too, a distressing experience. Scarcely had he 
reached a certain lime-kiln, about one quarter of 

* Cf. Chapter III,, p. 43, 
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the way, than he was beset by about, half a dozen 
armed and muffled men who, so he said, wrenched 
him off his horse, enquired the whereabouts of his 
master, obtained forthwith the necessary informa¬ 
tion, and then escaped with the horse, leaving one 
of their number on guard for a few minutes. 

When the death of Abdul Mejid became known, 
there was immediately the deuce of a hullabaloo. 
The Druses were the most obvious people to have 
murdered him. Therefore they, or rather the Paris 
family, had murdered him. So ran the obvious logic 
of the countryside and the almost immediately 
accepted theory. 

A mob of Moslems rushed helter-skelter to Hor- 
fesh, found that all the male members of t;hc Faris 
family were absent, and proceeded to sack the 
Faris homesteads and plunder everything on which 
they could lay their hands. 

The same morning, viz. the morrow of the murder, 
Nassif, one of the sons of Hassan El Faris, strolled 
coolly into Safed, the market-town of the distrid 
and the headquarters of the Kliadoura family. No 
sooner was his presence discovered than the town 
blazed up into excitement. Fie was clapped into 
prison and charged with the murder. At the same 
time Israel Effcndi Mani, the civil magistrate, 
proceeded to Horfesh, accompanied by some police 
and the Government dodor, to view the body and 
to investigate the crime on the spot. 

Curiously enough, in the first hurried alarm that 
had reached Safed and provoked the visit of the 
authorities, no specific names had been mentioned 
as those of the murderers. Nassif had been arrested 
at that time, not because there was any evidence 
against him, but either to proted him against the 
mob, or because it was felt on general principles 
that, by reason of the inherent logic of the situation, 
the Faris family ought to have committed the 
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murder, and because Nassif was a member of the 
Faris family. 

The corpse was examined. According to Halim 
Abu Rahmi, the local doctor, death was due to a 
bullet which had entered the back between the 
sixth and seventh ribs, had perforated the lung, 
and had made its exit under the axilla between the 
seventh and eighth ribs. The magistrate began to 
take, in the middle of the countryside, vague and 
rambling statements from witnesses, who were vigor¬ 
ously and promptly assisted by a howling and in¬ 
furiated mob. Ismail Chirkassi, the groom, narrated 
how he had been set upon, thrown from his horse 
and kept prisoner in the pit, and gave certain names. 
The Arab mob, at some stage in the proceedings, 
started attacking some of the Druse women. The 
magistrate appears to have remonstrated, and there¬ 
by made himself unpopular. The mob got com¬ 
pletely out of hand, and the magistrate, who had 
the scantiest possible police escort, thought it only 
prudent to hurry back to Safed. 

It was at about this stage in the proceedings 
that there appeared a shepherd, one Hussein Fandi, 
who, according to his own story, had had the 
privilege of witnessing the whole murder from the 
top of a hill. If Fandi was to be believed, there was 
an end of the case, for from his point of vantage he 
had seen Abdul Mejid running along the rocky 
path at the bottom of the valley, pursued by Druses 
of the Faris family (whom he named), who shot 
him in the back on the level ground at a distance 
of about fifty yards. 

The next phase was that the party of the deceased 
lost confidence in the magistrate, who had become 
unpopular by endeavouring to protect Druse women 
and children from the onslaught of the mob. He 
made no objection to being relieved of the thorny 
and thankless task of investigation, and as a result 
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of the representations of the Safed notables to 
the administrative authorities, another magistrate, 
Kamel Effendi, was appointed to proceed with the 
investigation. 

In the meanwhile another member of the Faris 
family, one Kanj (a cousin of Nassif), had been 
arrested, while as a piece de resistance, H assail Faris, 
the head of the clan, was arrested in Damascus, 
from which he was promptly extradited and brought 
back to Palestine. 

So far as I was concerned, 1 received at the 
beginning of February, and about three days before 
the actual trial, my instrudions to defend Kanj 
and Nassif on a charge of murder, and Hassan 
Faris on a charge of having ordered the murder. 
It was not till I had arrived at Tiberias, where the 
trial was to take place, that I was able to get hold 
of a copy of the depositions given before the civil 
magistrate. The court copy was but hnperfcdly 
translated, and I was compelled to take the Arabic 
file into the prison-cell and get my clients to read 
it out to me. 

The trial took place in a dark, dingy little chamber 
in the old Turkish prison. No dock, no dignity; 
simply a dirty, disreputable room at which, behind 
a table, sat the British President and the Pales¬ 
tinian judges, while the three prisoners sat on a 
bench in the body of the court between gendarmes 
with fixed bayonets. So far as this first round was 
concerned, the case was too formidable for me to 
tackle with the materials then at my disposal. 
Superficially no case could have been more fully 
proved, or more copious provision made for the 
technical requisites of criminal evidence. There 
was ample evidence of a sufficient degree of un¬ 
popularity of the deceased to justify the inference 
of motive. Ismail El Chirkassi, the attendant of 
the dead man, deposed how about the time of sun- 
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set he had taken Lhe path towards Horfesh with 
Abdul Mejid’s marc, how at the place of the olive 
trees he had been set about by eight or nine men 
with rifles, who threw him off his horse and bound 
his hands. Though the men were muffled, he was 
able to identify several—viz., Selman Faris, and 
Hani the son of Selman, Faris Ibn Hassan El 
Faris, Mahmoud El Faris, Jaber Ibn Hassan El 
Faris, and Nassif Ibn Hassan El Faris. They asked 
him where his master had gone, and he told them 
that he had taken the other path through Khillct 
El Ziwan. So they threw him into a hollow, and 
cleared off towards Khillet El Ziwan, leaving Hani 
on guard. After about fifteen minutes he heard 
shots. When Lhe shots were fired, Hani ran away, 
though he did not lose sight of him until the last 
shot had been fired. 

Then Hussein El Fandi, the shepherd, told the 
court how he had been pasturing his cattle on a 
piece of land called Ard El Jaroud, and how he had 
seen Abdul Mejid passing in the valley beneath. 
Shortly afterwards lie had heard shots. So he had 
run to a place of vantage on a high rock. From 
there he had seen Abdul Mejid running for his life, 
and men running after him and shooting at him 
with rifles. These men he had identified as Selman 
El Faris (the brother of Hassan El Faris), and Hani 
the son of Selman, and Mahmoud Faris and Jaber 
Hassan El Faris, and Nassif, and Nagib, and Faris 
Ibn Hassan El Faris. After the shooting lie had 
seen them taking the route through Khillet El 
Hiya to French Syria. 

What better evidence could be desired than this ? 
No circumstantial nonsense, but first-hand evidence 
of the adtual crime. Further, two other fellaheen, 
Khalil and Naousi, gave evidence how they had 
seen at dusk at some distance from Horfesh and on 
the road to Syria, Selman and his son Hani, and 
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Mahmoud, and Mahmoud El Faris, and Kanj El 
Faris, all armed with rifles. 

So far as concerned the father, Hassan El Faris, 
there was the evidence of an aged gentleman named 
Hussein Amcr, who gave evidence that shortly 
before the crime he had actually heard Hassan 
Faris ordering his sons and nephews to kill the 
deceased. There was forthcoming also full corro¬ 
boration of this statement, for lie had, so he alleged, 
been accompanied by bis old crony, Kassim Rabach. 
Kassim Rabach was not called at the trial, nor was 
there any medical evidence to prove that he was 
ill and unable to attend. Nevertheless his evidence 
given before the magistrate was allowed to be read. 
His evidence was to the same efledt as that of 
Flussein Amer with regard to having heard Hassan 
Faris order his sons and nephews to kill Abdul 
Mejid. A variation in the testimony of the tw r o 
aged men lay in the fact that while Hussein Amcr 
deposed that on the occasion in question he had 
been accompanied by Kassim Rabach, Kassim 
Rabach’s evidence was that he had been unaccom¬ 
panied by Flussein Amer when he heard the order. 

Incidentally, the village of Horfesh was divided 
into the Hassan Faris fadtion and the Abdul Mejid 
faction, and both these aged gentlemen belonged 
to the Abdul Mejid fadtion. 

Further, I elicited from another witness of the 
Abdul Mejid fadtion, named Rashrash, that Flani 
and one or two of the other accused had been at 
Flasbeya (in Syria, and sixty miles away) on the 
day of the crime. Apart from Nassif and Kanj, all 
the other accused men were absent from the trial, 
and were, in fad, lurking in security in the fastnesses 
of the Druse Mountain on the further side of the 
Jordan. Nevertheless, in accordance with the pro¬ 
cedure then prevailing, they were tried in their 
absence on the capital charge. 
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The theory for the defence was that there had 
been an old standing dispute between Abdul Mejid 
and certain Aiabs with regard to the property in 
the horse, that a few strangers had been noticed 
in the vicinity, and that these strangers had murdered 
Abdul Mejid in order to obtain the property in the 
horse. Whether this theory was true or false, the 
evidence I was able to produce in its favour was 
somewhat thin. 

So far as Nassif was concerned, an alibi was pre¬ 
sented to the effect that he had arrived at sunset at a 
place called Mcroon, midway between Horfesh and 
Safed, and which was at least one and a half hours 
from the scene of the crime and thus could not 
possibly have committed the crime. Unfortunately, 
the evidence given by the alibi witness before con- 
flidecl to some extent with that given by him before 
the magistrate. The geography of the scene of the 
crime appeal's in the map made by one of the police 
officers, which was officially produced, and which, 
as will be seen later, was of considerable importance. 
English names have been substituted for the Arabic. 
Otherwise the map is substantially the same. I was 
handicapped in my condud of the case by not 
having visited the scene of the crime, and by having 
only been instrudecl on the eve of the trial. 1 did 
the best I could, stressing, so far as Nassif was con¬ 
cerned, how difficult accurate identification under 
such circumstances must necessarily be, and, so far 
as Hassan Faris was concerned, how fantastically 
improbable it was that whatever his personal feelings 
towards Abdul Mejid might or might not have been, 
he would have been so naively foolish as to have 
given his sons and nephews an order to murder the 
deceased, in the presence of witnesses belonging to 
the hostile fadion. So far as Kanj was concerned, his 
case was not serious, as there was no evidence what¬ 
soever that he had adually taken part in the crime. 
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After a deliberation of an hour and a quarter, the 
Court found Nassif (who was present at the trial), 
and Jaber, Selman, Hani, Nagib, Paris, and Mah¬ 
moud, all guilty of murder, and sentenced them to 
death. Kanj was acquitted. Hassan El Faris was 
found guilty of having instigated the murder and 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 

Nassif, a tall, stalwart, good-looking man, with a 
fine black Kaiser Wilhelm moustache, took the blow 
like a man, and immediately instructed me to appeal. 
The friends and family of the accused insisted in 
their protestations that the case against them had 
been fabricated, and that they were in fail 
innocent. 

Under these circumstances I decided to make an 
intensive study of the case. Apart from its intrinsic 
interest from the professional angle, I experienced 
a considerable amount of personal sympathy with 
the Faris family. Further, the influence and power 
of the Safed notables, anci the fad that an acquittal 
of the Druses would, on the face of it, be unpopular 
with the Government, made me all the more deter¬ 
mined to do the best by my clients. 

The first step was to visit the scene of the crime. 
Horfesli lay inland about ten miles west of Safed, 
reached by rough mountain paths, and situated 
amid scenery of romantic grandeur: high hills 
which, unlike the rest of Palestine, were well- 
wooded; rocky valleys; and above all, complete 
isolation from the rest of the world. The place along 
which Abdul Mejid was alleged to have run was a 
broad stony wady or canon, flanked on cither side 
by steep hills. Just near the spot where he was 
alleged to have fallen, and a hundred yards or so 
behind it, branched off the road to French Syria 
and Hasbeya, the religious capital of the Druses 
and the scene of their chief temple. 

I had not been long on the scene before I made 
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one refreshing discovery. The police map, which, as 
I have explained, was one of the pieces of evidence, 
on the strength of which seven persons had been 
sentenced to death, was dead wrong. As can be 
seen, the police map (p. 212) placed the rocky 
path along which Abdul Mejid had run for his life 
to the south of the path along which Ismail Ghirkassi 
had ridden on the horse till he had been captured by 
the marauders. But in point of fad the real path lay 
not to thesouth, but to the north, as per map (p. 213). 
The importance of this was something more than a 
mere exhibition of ordinary Palestinian sloppiness. 
As will be remembered, the story was that the 
murderers, after shooting the deceased, had run on 
foot (with the exception of Selman, who was alleged 
to have been mounted on the horse of the deceased) 
up Khillet El Hiya up the road to Syria. This was 
in an absolutely different diredion from Meroon, 
where Nassif had certainly spent the night, arriving 
on horseback either at sunset or shortly afterwards. 
Once, however, Nassif had started running up 
Khillet El Hiya—if, of course, he ever did—it be¬ 
came more and more difficult from the pradical 
standpoint to retrace his steps, run the gauntlet of a 
hostile countryside, along which the alarm must 
have already spread, and double along to Meroon. 
Again, the further he went along Khillet El Hiya. 
the more clumsy and difficult would any cross¬ 
country detour have become, since anyone taking 
this route would have been bound to climb up one 
extremely steep hill and down the slope of another 
before he found himself in a position even to start 
on his journey. 

I spent the night in the homestead of the Faris 
family, who were in the depths of depression, and 
turned to me wistfully for hope and reassurance. 
Most of the cattle and the carpets were looted; most 
of the men were fugitives or in prison; everybody was 
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in a sorry plight; only the women and children, and 
a few of the elders remained. I remember making 
the acquaintance of Nassif’s wife, mother and 
child, who regarded me as the potential saviour 
of the family. 

The next day, after another inspedlion of the 
scene of the crime, I returned to Safed. Here I had 
an extraordinarily good piece of luck. I succeeded 
in obtaining a confidential interview with Mr. Mani, 
who, it will be remembered, had investigated the 
crime at the beginning, and then, as the result of 
Arab agitation, had been superseded. He had a tale 
to tell. So far as his recollection went, the whole story 
was a trifle posthumous. In the first place, when 
the alarm had been brought to him in Safed in his 
official capacity as Civil Magistrate, in the early 
morning, neither the names of the alleged murderers 
nor of the two eye-witnesses had been mentioned. 
Further, the original evidence oflsmail El Chirkassi, 
the groom, had been given with great hesitation, and 
the names of the Paris family remembered only 
under the prompting of the howling mob. Ismail 
had at the first time of asking manifested complete 
ignorance as to the identity of the marauder who 
had stood guard over him, though subsequently he 
was prepared to swear that this person was Hani. 
When Fandi was first mentioned as being in a 
position to give evidence about the crime, it was 
only as having witnessed an alleged attempt of the 
Druses to steal the body of the deceased. In his 
capacity as eye-witness of the whole crime, he was 
only mentioned comparatively late in the whole 
proceedings. 

But though the. information had been obtained, 
the problem of how I was to make use of it still 
remained. I was fortunately able to do this without 
the violation of any confidence. The Magistrate 
authorized me to tell Mr. Kermack, the Government 
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Advocate, and Mr. Kermack authorized me to tell 
the Court of Appeal. 

Under these circumstances I succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing from the Court of Appeal an order for a new 
trial. Hassan Faris was also granted a new trial. 
It is of interest to remark that, under Palestine law 
and practice, there exists jurisdidion to grant a new 
trial in all cases, whether criminal or civil, and that 
this power is frequently exercised, so Lhat a case 
can and does switch back two or three times between 
the Distrid Court and the Court of Appeal. By the 
time the papers were ready for the new trial, Safed 
had been changed from the Distrid of Nablus to the 
Distrid of Haifa, so that the accused had the advan¬ 
tage of a new court, which would be able to con¬ 
sider the case absolutely de novo , and unaffeded even 
by that tendency to be consistent with themselves, 
which is to be found even in the fairest judges. 

The new trial started off piduresquely enough with 
an inspedion by the whole court of the scene of the 
crime, at which the “ eye-witnesses ” pointed out on 
the ground the exad places at which they alleged 
that the events which they had described had 
adually taken place. 

The court consisted of Mr. Justice Litt, President 
of the Haifa Distrid Court, Mr. Andrews, an 
administrative officer, and two Palestinian members, 
Strumza and Aweida, J.J. 

During the inspedion some brushwood, apparently 
artificially arranged and coinciding in space with 
one of the exad spots indicated by one of the 
witnesses, caught the eye of one of the British judges. 

The trial itself took place in Haifa, and lasted a 
fortnight. My trump card, if 1 may use the expres¬ 
sion, was a skeleton kindly lent to me by Dr. Biram, 
Principal of the Technicum. I first in cross-examina¬ 
tion induced the Arab Government dodor, who had 
examined the body the day after the murder, to 
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mark on a draft paper skeleton the places of 
entrance and of exit of the fatal bullet. 1 then 
called Dr. Zlocisti, the best expci t in medical juris¬ 
prudence in the countiy, to demonstrate with the 
aid of a skeleton that a bullet, which would pursue 
the course indicated by the Government dodlor, 
must necessarily have descended into the body of the 
victim at a steep plunging angle, and could not 
possibly have been fired by persons who were on 
the same level as the deceased, and only a com¬ 
paratively short distance away from him. This 
evidence bowled out the Public Prosecutoi, and the 
learned President himself felt constrained to take 
up the running, and to question my expert as to the 
possibility of the Government clodtor having been 
mistaken in his counting of the ribs. All that he 
elicited was that the counting of the ribs was a more 
or less elementary matter, and that to enable the 
theory of the prosecution to fit together it would 
have been necessary for the do&or to have been at 
least two ribs out in his calculation. So I was able 
to say in my final address to the court that it would 
rather be straining matters to lay it down as a pre¬ 
sumption of law that the Government dodlor would 
be two ribs out in his calculation, and to hang a 
man on that particular pi’esumption. 

Apart from this there was the evidence of Judge 
Mani as to the comparative lateness of the time 
when the eye-witness Fandi had appeared, and as to 
the halting, confused, and prompted testimony 
of Ismail El Chirkassi at the first time of asking. 
Further, when describing the events on the scene 
of the crime, the eye-witness, Hassan El Fandi, had 
testified that he had been originally stationed at a 
particular place, that from this point he had seen 
Abdul Mejid walking along in the wady beneath, 
that subsequently he had heard the shooting, and 
that he had then run to another point on the ground, 
from which he had seen personally the actual pursuit 
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and shooting of the deceased. On this my comment 
was that it would have been physically impossible 
for him to have run the distance in time, in view of 
the distance up the wady which both the vidim and 
the assassins must ex liypolhesi have been at the time 
when the shooting began. There was also the point 
already referred to, that it was physically impossible 
for Hani to have been kept in sight by Ismail El 
Chirkassi until the end of the shooting at the lime 
pit, and at the same time to have been observed 
by Hassan El Fandi participating in the shooting 
at a place eight to ten minutes 5 distance from the 
spot, where he was simultaneously witnessed to have 
been. But the joke was that Hani was not merely 
proved to have been in two places at the same time, 
but in three. 

This brings me to the Hasbeya alibi, which I 
exploited to the maximum. Hasbeya was a big town 
in French Syria near the source of the Jordan and 
the foot of Mount Hermon, with a large Druse 
population and a celebrated Druse temple called 
the “ Baiarda.’ 5 Now it wall be remembered that 
according to the evidence of the eye-witnesses, not 
only had Nassif taken part in the crime, but also 
Hani his brother, and Selman his uncle, and that 
these gentlemen, having had pressing social en¬ 
gagements in Transjordania which prevented their 
attending the trial, had been tried and convifled 
in absence and by default. Though there was no 
new trial taking place of the absentees,* the question 
of the presence or absence at the scene of the crime 
of these three of them was of crucial importance, 
inasmuch as proof of their absence would effectively 
discredit the eye-witnesses. This alibi was reason¬ 
ably solid, backed as it was by the testimony of one 
of the sheikhs of the Druse temple, and of several 
of the notables of the town, both Druse and non- 

* After the result of the main case the absentees returned 
voluntarily and were acquitted. 
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Druse, who had come specially from French Syria 
to give evidence in the case. 

One would have thought that in view of all this 
evidence the acquittal of Nassif Ibn Hassan El 
Faris on the charge of murdering Abdul Mejid 
was both an easy matter and a foregone conclusion. 
Nothing of the kind. One had to surmount the 
formidable mountain of prejudice created by the 
previous conviction, and by the fact that, on such 
data as one had, this particular family were the 
most natural and obvious persons to have murdered 
Abdul Mejid. Finally, after reserving judgment 
from the luncheon interval of one day till late on 
the following morning, the court announced a 
divided judgment, the two British members voting 
for an acquittal and the two Palestinian for con¬ 
viction. There being no majority for conviClion, the 
accused was acquitted. 

So far as old Flassan Faris was concerned, the case 
also was touch and go. The two elders of the village, 
who had previously given evidence before the court 
and before the examining magistrate to the effeCl 
that they had heard him order his sons and nephews 
to kill Abdul Mejid, now “ ratted ” on their previous 
testimony. The evidence of old Kassim R abach, who 
had made a deposition before the magistrate, that he 
had heard Hassan El Faris order his sons and nephews 
to kill Abdul Mejid, is somewhat amusing. 

Public Prosecutor. Did you hear Hassan Faris say 
anything about Abdul Mejid ? 

Witness. I am an old man; you have taken my evidence. 

I do not remember giving evidence at Safed. 

President. Did Hassan Faris ever make a statement 
to you about the deceased ? 

Witness. About what ? 

President. Has he ever made a statement to you of 
what ought to be done to Abdul Mejid ? The Court will 
not be defied, and has means of making you do things. 
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Witness. I am eighty years old. 

Interpreter. Be silent! 

Witness. They used to threaten each other on the 
threshing-floor. Hassan El Faris said nothing to me as 
regards Abdul Mejid. 

Public Prosecutor. Did you hear Hassan Faris say it 
would be better to finish with Abdul Mejid ? 

Witness. I remember each would threaten the other. 

Judge. 1 don’t think it’s any good going on with 
this. 

The other witness to the alleged orders was another 
old man, Amer El Hussein, who was unable to 
attend the court owing to sickness. His evidence, 
which was reasonably vague, was taken in his own 
house in the village of Horfesh before one of the 
Palestinian judges. 

Now on the oral testimony of the witnesses at 
the adual trial, it was impossible to convid Hassan 
El Faris of instigating the murder of Abdul Mejid, 
for the simple reason that their evidence stopped 
short of saying that he had done so. Yet in 
their original versions they had come well up to 
scratch, and sworn up to the hilt the requisite testi¬ 
mony. The court, not unnaturally (though in my 
view wrongly) preferring the original to the revised 
version, thought that the first story was corred, and 
that the witnesses had been subsequently “ got at 55 
by the defence, and had thus been induced to recant 
their previous testimony. 

They became as incensed and as hostile as they 
could fairly and legitimately be. The matter hung 
in the balance up to the last moment, when I was 
requested to re-argue the point. Fortunately the 
law was clear, that the court had only power to 
take into consideration the evidence given at the 
trial, and had no right to accept previous testimony 
now repudiated. Hassan El Faris was acquitted by 
a majority of three to one, the two British judges 
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and the Jewish judge voting for acquittal and the 
Arab judge voting for conviClion. 

So ended the most interesting criminal case it. was 
my privilege to handle during my career in Palestine. 
No other case of mine was so steeped in passion and 
intrigue, and in all the atmosphere and setting of a 
traditional Oriental murder. It was equally in the 
best Oriental tradition that some of the evidence 
(at any rate in the view of the two British judges) 
was quite possibly false. But it is only fair to observe 
that even if this evidence were concoCled, this in¬ 
volves no serious reflection, from the standpoint of 
accepted Oriental ethics, on those who may have 
been responsible. Inasmuch as the party of Abdul 
Mejid must certainly have been conscientiously con¬ 
vinced that the Plassan Paris family had murdered 
Abdul Mejid, and inasmuch also as in that part of 
the world the family is the important entity, and the 
question of this or that, individual a mere irrelevant 
detail, the organization of evidence by this or that 
partisan would from accepted local standards have 
merely been to have crossed the “ t’s 53 and dotted the 
“ i’s ” of a Providence that had been somewhat remiss 
and slovenly in its provision of sufficient evidence 
for hanging the obvious people. The intervention 
by the administrative, authorities with the original 
investigating tribunal, in deference to the popular 
clamour of Safed, was also characteristic of the 
country. 

Who killed Abdul Mejid ? On that interesting 
question I have now at this distance of time and 
space no scruple in speculating with the utmost free¬ 
dom. Frankly, I am definitely of the opinion that 
the detailed descriptions of the two eye-witnesses 
were from beginning to end a cock-and-bull story. 
Quite apart from the fad that the stories of the 
witnesses were not introduced into the investigation 
with the necessary promptitude, and quite apart 
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from the total inconsistency of these stories with the 
objective testimony of the corpse itself, I regard it as 
prima facie ridiculous that even had the Faris family 
conic honestly to the conclusion that Abdul Mejid 
deserved to die, they would ever have been guilty 
of such crude technique, as to kill him in broad day¬ 
light by means of a mass family parade in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Horfesh. On the other hand, 
both the plunging angle at which the bullet entered 
the body, and the vicinity of a convenient hill quite 
near the place at which the body was found, clearly 
point to Abdul Mejid having been the vidim of some 
ambushed sniper. 

The unpopularity of the dead man was no doubt 
more notorious with the Faris family than with 
anyone else. On the other hand, he was a rakish 
squire, and reputed to have distributed his favours 
pretty lavishly over the whole countryside. Assassi¬ 
nation by ambush is one of the classic methods by 
which the local husbands, fathers, and brothers think 
it gentlemanly to vindicate their honour. It is further 
highly unlikely that if Nassif had shot Abdul Mejid 
on the Wednesday afternoon, he would have strolled 
into Safed, the very heart of the Khadoura family, 
on the following morning, where he was bound 
to be arrested, and where, in fad, he was arrested. 

Consequently, so far as I am concerned, my purely 
speculative verdid is that Abdul Mejid was killed 
by some unknown husband, father, or brother, not 
necessarily a Druse, of some fellaha mistress, in hill 
conformity with the prevailing etiquette of the 
country. 



CHAPTER XIII 

some of my gases (continued) 

Of all the Jewish cases which I handled, perhaps 
that which excited the greatest popular furore was 
that of Dr. Arthur Ruppin versus Ittamar Ben Avi. 
The case is also interesting as showing the rigid 
technicalities of the Palestinian libel law. The cir¬ 
cumstances were as follows: 

Shortly after the Occupation, a group of young 
men under the leadership of Mr. Ittamar Ben Avi 
and Mr. Alexander Aronson, founded a group of 
newspapers known as the Hassolel Press. Among 
these the most popular and important was the Doar 
Hayom (or Hebrew Daily Mail) and the Palestine 
Weekly , a hebdomadal produdion published in 
English. So far as politics were concerned, the 
general policy of the Hassolel Press was to champion 
the rights of the Palestinians against the domination 
of the foreign Jews from Central Europe, to resist 
tooth and nail any manifestation of Bolshevism or 
Socialism, to take under its wing the Beni Benyamin, 
or the Young Yunker Movement, which had sprung 
up under the leadership of Alexander Aronson and 
Ittamar Ben Avi, and generally to play the part of 
opposition to the official Zionist Executive. 

Now, fairly prominent among the Zionist leaders 
was Dr. Arthur Ruppin, a German Jew, a scholar, 
writer, and economist, who in his capacity as 
managing dire dor of the Palestine Land Develop¬ 
ment Co., Ltd., had been to a large extent responsible 
for the Zionist land policy, and who had also done 
considerable public work during the war. One fine 
day, during the absence of Ben Avi in the winter of 
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1924, the Doar Hayom comes out with a series of 
articles attacking Ruppin’s administration of certain 
Zionist institutions in obviously defamatory lan¬ 
guage. The articles were written with both con¬ 
fidence and virulence, and went so far as to chal¬ 
lenge Ruppin to bring a libel adtion. 

On the return of Ben Avi from America in the 
spring of 1925, a criminal prosecution for libel was 
lodged against him. Incidentally, and in view of the 
turn which the case subsequently took, it is relevant 
to mention that at the time when the various articles 
appeared the name of Ben Avi did not appear 
printed in the paper as the responsible editor, but 
the name of one Moshe Nissim, a proof-reader and 
sub-editor at a modest salary. On the other hand, 
Ben Avi, who was a public man of prestige and im¬ 
portance, and one of the ablest publicists and pro¬ 
pagandists in the whole of Palestine, presented a 
far worthier target than the. comparatively obscure 
and innocuous Moshe Nissim. 

When charged with the publication, Ben Avi did 
not specifically disclaim responsibility, but admitted 
that the articles had been published in the Doar 
Hayom , and that he was the responsible editor of 
the paper, an admission which was technically true, 
inasmuch as on his return he had resumed the 
responsible editorship of the journal. 

Ben Avi was committed for trial, and Sacher ob¬ 
tained special permission from the Attorney-General 
to prosecute on behalf of the Public Rights. 

It became known that Ben Avi proposed to justify, 
and the prosecution obtained an order that par¬ 
ticulars of justification should be filed. Then, in 
the good old Palestinian manner, the case started 
hanging about without ever coming on for trial. At 
last it was put down in the list at a date approxi¬ 
mately coinciding with the festivities and celebra¬ 
tions taking place in Jerusalem on the occasion of 
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the opening of the Hebrew University under the 
auspices of Lord Balfour, Sir Herbert Samuel, and 
Dr. Weizmann. 

Negotiations were entered into and the hearing 
of the case postponed. No settlement was arrived at. 
The case hung about on the cause list until the 
autumn of 1925, when it finally came on for trial 
before a packed court of spedalors, all agog for a 
display of lurid fireworks, and an exchange of heavy 
broadsides. Nothing could have been more in the 
nature of an anti-climax than the adual defence 
which it was thought desirable to present. 

This was that the libel had appeared during the 
period when Ben Avi was not the responsible editor, 
and that consequently he was under no liability, 
either civil or criminal. So far as the law of libel 
is concerned, the Ottoman law resembles certain 
continental systems which specifically provide for 
the official existence of a “ responsible ” or “ prison ” 
editor, who is the whipping boy of the paper, and 
who takes any punishment going for any of the 
paper’s misdeeds. On this charming principle, 
it was immaterial whether the responsible editor 
was the man who really didated the policy of the 
paper, or a mere dummy. 

A further peculiarity of the Ottoman law lay in 
the fad that instead of the vidim of the libel being 
entitled to attack anybody in any way implicated 
in the creation and publication of the libel, whether 
as writer, publisher, printer, distributor, or proprie¬ 
tor, he is compelled to attack these persons in a 
certain hierarchy of precedence, the more remote 
degrees being immune so long as the earlier degrees 
are found existing. Further, a prescriptive period 
of three months as from the date of the libel has been 
fixed by the press law so that no prosecution lies 
after the expiry of that lime. 

The defence that Ben Avi was not the responsible 
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editor at the time the libels were published was 
something more than the prosecution bargained for. 
If the plea succeeded, inasmuch as the prescriptive 
period of three months laid down by the press law 
had elapsed, it would be impossible now to turn the 
engines of the law on to the technical editor, Mr 
Moshe Nissim. So the issue as to whether Ben Avi 
was or was not the responsible editor was fought 
stubbornly. The prosecutor sought in particular to 
argue that by admitting being the responsible editor 
in his answers to the questions of the examining 
magistrate, the defendant was now precluded from 
setting up the plea that he was not. To which Ben 
Avi, who was called as a witness in his own defence, 
replied that the admission only had reference to the 
acdual time at which it was given. 

After a pro (Tabled hearing and a reserved judg¬ 
ment, the preliminary pica was held good, and the 
defendant was acquitted. Under these circumstances 
the Attorney-General took the somewhat unusual 
course of authorizing an appeal against the acquittal. 
The appeal was unsuccessful and the acquittal con¬ 
firmed. In this ironic bathos ended perhaps the 
most celebrated libel aidion that took place in 
Palestine since the British regime. It was certainly 
unfortunate for Ruppin that he should have been 
by reason of this technicality debarred from meeting 
his enemies face to face on (he battlefield of justice, 
and from fighting them fairly and squarely on the 
a btual issue. From his point of view it was obviously 
a moral viedory. For no one could now reasonably 
take seriously those libels which, after all their 
boasts, the Hassolel Press had, at the crucial moment, 
completely lacked the courage to justify. From the 
other point of view, he had technically iost his case, 
concluded amid the intense and excited interest of 
the whole population of Palestine. I personally 
think it was a piece of inadvertence on the part of 
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the prosecution that from the beginning they had not 
directed their energies against the innocuous proof¬ 
reader who was “ responsible.” I think it only fair to 
say in conclusion that, in view of the turn eventually 
taken by the case, no one is now entitled to cast the 
slightest reflection on Dr. Ruppin, and that morally, 
if not technically, the plea of justification should be 
deemed as it if had been tried and rcjcCied. 

I simply mention the case because it was un¬ 
doubtedly a cause celebre, and because it illustiates 
to a marked degree the refined technicalities of the 
Ottoman law of libel. 

Of an entirely different charader was ihe case 
of the thhteen. The matter arose out of a labour 
dispute in the Hadar Hacarmcl suburb of Haifa. 
A certain building-owner, in spite of the protests 
of the trade union, and in flat defiance of its wishes, 
was employing non-union labour. The house was 
picketed, and a strained situation arose. A crowd 
had colleded, which the police thought it advisable 
to disperse. Truncheons were used, and stones flew. 
The police gave chase and arrested thirteen men 
who, according to their version, had been guilty 
of throwing stones or of not dispersing when so 
ordered. The defendants alleged that they had been 
arrested at random out of the fleeing crowd, and 
as a result of a raid on a workers’ kitchen in the 
vicinity of the affray. It was obvious that in a case 
of this kind the most scrupulous identification was 
of paramount necessity. The identification was con¬ 
ducted under the auspices of a British officer, an 
absolute gentleman, but at this time somewhat in¬ 
experienced in the more technical aspeds of police 
work. It is a matter of elementary knowledge that 
the classic method of effeding an identification is 
for the suspeded person to be placed among a 
large number of other men, of reasonably similar 
class and dress, and for the identifying witness to 
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pick out unaided the person to be identified. In 
this case a romantic variation was introduced. So 
far from the sus pecked persons being placed among 
the ballast of other persons who had nothing to do 
with the alleged offence, they were placed among 
themselves, nine of them being placed in one cell 
and four in another. It thus became physically im¬ 
possible for a witness to go wrong, inasmuch as who¬ 
ever he identified was bound to be one of the prisoners. 
The finishing touch to this almost ideal irregu¬ 
larity was given by the fad that the British officer 
accompanied one of the identifying witnesses round 
the line of prisoners, naively leading him at intervals 
with the question: “ Did this one throw a stone ?” 
" Yes, sir.” “ Yes, sir.” “ Yes, sir.” 

A certain number of the accused had quite good 
alibis, which I used, at the same time ruthlessly 
discarding a certain number of other alibis which 
struck me as by no means so gilt-edged. The pivot 
of the whole case was the identification. But with 
an identification such as this, farcical to the last 
degree and only worthy of being framed and placed 
in a museum of legal curiosities, it was obvious that 
no convidion could, take place, and to the chagrin of 
the police all the accused were acquitted. 

Next to the Druse case, the most important murder 
which I handled professionally was the Afuleh case. 
Afuleh was a small Arab village about twenty miles 
from Haifa and on the main line between Haifa and 
Damascus. By reason of its geographical situation, 
it occupies a model position in the plain of Esdraelon, 
which had for many years past been one of the 
chief centres of Jewish colonizing adivities. Round 
Afuleh were situated a chain of Jewish colonies: 
Balfouria (between Afuleh and Nazareth), Nouris, 
Nahalal, and others. For many years past the Jewish 
land agents had been busy negotiating the purchase 
of all the lands of Afuleh, including the a dual 
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hovels that constitute the village itself. The two 
institutions concerned in the purchase were the 
American Zion Commonwealth, Inc., and the Pales¬ 
tinian Land Development Company, Limited. The 
adual land had been purchased from the big Arab 
proprietors, but, at the same time, arrangements 
satisfactory to the local administrative authorities 
had been made by way of compensation for disturb¬ 
ance, in favour of the local fellaheen cultivators who 
were on the land, not by virtue of ownership, but 
as mere tenants. Although the new title-deeds had 
been duly inscribed in the Land Registry at Haifa, 
the taking over of the physical possession of the newly 
acquired land still remained to be done. The day 
fixed for the operation was the 28th of November, 
1924. Concerted parties were organized by the Jew¬ 
ish colonists of Balfouria, Merhavia, and one or two 
of the other neighbouring groups; and at about nine 
or ten in the morning, the Jews proceeded in wag¬ 
gons and on horseback to the ploughing lands of 
Afuleh, which straddle the Haifa and Damascus 
railway line. 

Scarcely had they started ploughing the lands 
when remonstrances arose from the Arab fellaheen, 
who resented the land being sold over their heads, 
and who had also, in all probability, been instigated 
by certain Arab agitators. 

According to the Jewish account, the whole 
countryside turned out and raided the land, the 
Jews being outnumbered by the fellaheen. A free 
fight ensued, in the course of which a revolver or 
revolvers went off, and an Arab fellah of the name 
of Mohamed El Abed got killed. There were also 
a certain number of minor injuries on both sides, 
the Jewish casualties being the more numerous. In 
the meanwhile the police had arrived from Nazareth, 
which was only a few miles distant, and took control 
of the situation. In the restoration of order and the 
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marshalling of the men they were materially helped 
by a young Jewish farmer ofBalfouria, named Jacob 
Segal, who was riding a bay horse. 

Then the police got down to investigations and 
began to take statements. A number of Jews were 
arrested and swung into Nazareth gaol. Among 
them were Jacob Segal and one Paz, a middle-aged 
employee of the Palestine Land Development Com¬ 
pany, whose duty it was during the whole of the 
taking over to ad as liaison officer between the 
Jewish colonists and the Arab fellaheen. He had 
been seleded for this task because of his tad, diplo¬ 
macy, and experience in dealing with the Arabs, 
with whom he was extremely popular. 

It was not long before the case began to be massed 
against both Paz and Segal. Several fellaheen began 
to depose that they had been attacked by the Jewish 
colonists, that Paz had started shooting at them with 
a revolver, that they and the deceased had turned 
and fled, and that the deceased iiad fallen, shot by 
Paz in the middle of his flight. 

So far as Segal was concerned, there was evidence 
of a less prolific but more concentrated characlcr. 
Tewhk Attari, an Arab squire of the locality, who 
had been present 011 horseback at the time of the 
affray, gave cold and specific evidence that he had 
seen Jacob Segal, also on horseback, draw a re¬ 
volver and shoot the vidim dead. Inasmuch as 
Tewfik Attari had admittedly known Jacob Segal 
for some years past, the question of a formal identi¬ 
fication parade was, so far as he was concerned, of 
minimum importance. In corroboration of Tewfik 
Attari came the evidence of Taher Haj Hussein, a 
shopkeeper from the town of Jenin (about fifteen 
miles distant), who deposed that he had gone with 
the fellaheen as far as the railway-line, and that he 
had seen a man whom he had identified as Segal 
shoot the deceased with a revolver. It is relevant 
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to mention that no revolver had been found, either 
on Segal or on Paz. 

Originally, during the preliminary enquiry, my 
office had represented both Paz and Segal. But 
inasmuch as this was a case where there was a 
conflid of interests of an almost “cut-throat” 
charader, I insisted on a severance, with the result 
that Harry Sacher was instruded to represent Paz, 
while I continued the defence of Segal. There was 
also charged with the crime a Kurdish Moslem 
employee of the Palestine Land Development Com¬ 
pany, named Miri, who had been present at the 
time of the disturbance. 

The trial took place at Nazareth in the summer of 
1925, before the British President and two Arab 
judges, one of whom had been my interpreter at the 
time when I was judge in Galilee in 1919, and had 
in the meanwhile, on the strength of this experience, 
followed by terms of office as Chief Clerk and Public 
Proseculor, been promoted to the Bench. 

Both accused were charged jointly under Article 
180 of the Ottoman Penal Code, which affixes 
criminal responsibility to those who participate in 
an affray in which some person is killed, under 
circumstances which leave it indeterminate which 
person adually is responsible for the death of the 
vidim. That is to say, the prosecution, while charg¬ 
ing both Paz and Segal with shooting, was not able 
to commit itself as to which of them had actually 
fired the fatal shot. The medical evidence was to 
the effed that the deceased had been killed by the 
bullet of a revolver, which had entered the body at 
the right side of the chest, and had traversed the 
body in an upward diredion. 

So far as Segal was concerned, the prosecution 
chiefly centred round the two witnesses, Tewfik 
Attari and Taher Haj Hussein. 

It was impossible to shake Tewfik Attari, but I 
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flattered myself that his evidence, had been punc¬ 
tured. In answer to my questions in cross-examina¬ 
tion he swore quite specifically that at the time 
when the vidim was shot dead by Segal, the accused 
was coming from the north-east, while the vidim 
was facing east. If this evidence were believed, an 
acquittal would follow mathematically, inasmuch as 
it would have been, on the face of it, physically 
impossible for a man, in the position described by 
Tewfik Attari, to have been the vidim of a bullet 
taking the course which the bullet in the body of 
the deceased was proved by the Government dodor 
in fad to have taken. Assuming the deceased, as 
stated by the eye-witness, to have been facing east 
at the time of his death, and assuming Segal to 
have attacked him from the north, the bullet would 
of necessity have entered the left side of the body, 
whereas, in point of fad, it had entered the right 
side of the chest between the ninth and tenth ribs 
at the level of the back-line of the armpit. Prinui 
facie, it was an ordinary reduclio ad absurdum. 

As for Taher Haj Hussein, this witness was either 
too wily or too uneducated to be induced to commit 
himself to any definite location of specific positions. 

Further, his identification of the accused, while not 
as ideally bad as the identificatioii of the thirteen 
labourers already referred to, was irregular, if not 
suspicious. From the combined evidence of the 
witness and of the corporal who conducted the 
identification parade, the following fads were re¬ 
vealed: that the identification parade had taken 
place on a certain morning; that the witness had 
spent the previous night in Nazareth prison as the 
guest of the police; that the accused had been taken 
out of his own cell into the yard through the very 
room in which the witness was standing; that before 
Segal had been brought through the room, the 
witness had been duly admonished by the corporal 
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to turn his head to the wall and had duly done 
so [sic); that the corporal had then gone out into 
the yard to arrange the identification parade, and 
that, while he was doing so, the door which led 
diredly from the room of the witness on to the yard 
was open. Small wonder that the British judge made 
sarcastic and contemptuous remarks about the slop¬ 
piness of the identification. 

Under these circumstances, with Tewfik Attari 
placing the deceased in a position in which he 
could not possibly have been the vidim of a shot 
taking the course in fad taken by the bullet, and 
with the identification of Taher Haj Hussein broken 
and impaired according to the ordinary standards 
of English criminal law, one ventured to hope for 
an acquittal. Apart from this evidence there was 
practically nothing of any consequence against Segal, 
except some fairly vague or last-minute evidence 
by fellaheen witnesses. 

Quite apart from the weakness of the evidence for 
the prosecution, Segal told his story of how he and 
another colonist named Filberg, being on the main 
road and seeing the disturbance, had ridden across 
the field, attempted to pacify the Arabs, and then 
ridden on as far as the main body of the Jews, which 
they had reached before the firing took place. 
There was evidence, not in any way cross-examined 
or challenged, to the effect that there had been 
in the past altercations of considerable virulence 
between Segal and Tewfik Attari, and that a state 
of considerable mutual hostility existed between 
them. There was the testimony of the expert in 
medical jurisprudence, Dr. Zlocisti, to the effed 
that unless the deceased had been leaning over to 
his left in a strained and artificial gymnastic position, 
he could not possibly have been the vidim of a shot 
fired by a man on horseback plunging downwards, 
and yet taking the course (in fad upwards) described 
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by the Government doctor who had examined the 
body. There was also the point deposed to by 
Dr. Zlocisti that, had the deceased been hit by a 
bullet filed from above, the wound would have 
been oval, and not circular. 

Finally the court adjourned after an addiess 
by the Arab Public Prosecutor, who delivered a 
highly coloured speech not entirely free from 
politics. After a time they returned and announced 
that they had amended the information by charging 
Segal with the specific homicide of the deceased, 
and by charging Paz with discharging a firearm with 
intent to frighten. Subsequently they were both 
found guilty. The sentence against Segal was one 
of twelve years’ imprisonment, which contrasted 
somewhat strongly with the gentle stretch of three 
months’ imprisonment meted out to Paz. 

Usually a lawyer takes an adverse verdi6i with 
professional callousness or philosophic indifference. 
In this particular case I felt a very considerable 
distress. A court certainly is sovereign as to its 
own appreciation of the evidence given before it. 
It nevertheless struck me as somewhat rough luck 
for it to have accepted, on the one hand, the general 
evidence of Tewfik Attari with regard to the shoot¬ 
ing of the deceased, and, on the other hand, calmly 
to have brushed aside his specific evidence with 
regard to the relative geographical positions of the 
accused and the deceased (which, if accepted, 
rendered a conviction mathematically impossible), 
by stating that so far as concerned that point, they 
were of opinion that he must have been mistaken. 
It was also a trifle riling for it to be said in one 
breath that “ full reliance could not be placed on the 
evidence of Taher Haj Hussein owing to the im¬ 
proper and careless way in which the identification 
had been carried out,” and for the evidence to be 
accepted in the next. 
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The convidion made a deep impression on the 
Jewish population, and my client became a national 
martyr. 

I then concentrated all my energies on the appeal. 
The time had come to bring up heavy artillery, 
and I was fortunate in securing the professional 
advice of Dr. Sidney Smith, at that time principal 
medical legal expert to the Egyptian Government, 
and now professor of medical jurisprudence at the 
University of Edinburgh. The opinion of Dr. Sydney 
Smith, placed on affidavit, was that assuming the 
wound to have been as described, there was an 
overwhelming scientific improbability of it having 
been inflidecl by a man 011 horseback, particularly 
if the deceased was, as he afterwards turned out to 
be, a right-handed man. The importance of the 
question of his being right-handed was that it dis¬ 
posed definitely of the hypothesis of the prosecution 
(for which in point of fa <51 there was no evidence, 
anyway), that the deceased was leaning over to the 
left to pick up a stone at the time he was shot, and 
that consequently he could have been shot by a man 
on horseback. 

I devoted considerable pains to a meticulous study 
of the dossier. The treasure found proved ample 
compensation for such labour as was involved. There 
were established differences and discrepancies be¬ 
tween the official record of the court as to the 
evidence of the witnesses, and the version of that 
same evidence as set out in the official judgment of 
the Court, that would have been simply farcical, 
had not the consequences been so tragic. In instance 
after instance a fairly innocuous statement of a 
witness, as per the official note of the clerk, appeared, 
in the considered judgment of the court, to have 
suffered 

“ A sea change 

Into something rich and strange.” 
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I will show seriatim how items of evidence had 
become metamorphosed in their translation from 
the sphere of reality to the plane of the official 
judgment of the court. The italics have been in¬ 
serted by myself. 

Evidence as per official Evidence as per the official 
judgment of the court signed lecord of the court as kept 
by the President and the two by the clerk of the court, 
learned members. 


(a) The evidence of Tewfik 
Attari that he saw Jacob, 
whom he knew previously, 
lire the shot at the victim, 
while Lite latter was tunning 
away and bending or stooping to 
pick up stones. 

(A) The evidence of Selim 
Saadi that he saw Jacob Segal 
and Saadi Paz firing, and the 
shots fired by one of them, Segal, 
hit the deceased. 

(c) The evidence of Ma¬ 
homed Ali that he saw Paz 
and another man riding a bay 
horse, filing at the fellaheen, 
and that at the same time 
deceased was hit. 


( d ) The evidence of Sul- 
xi) an Plussein Khalil that he 
saw Paz and another man 1 iditig 
a bay horse, his features are those 
of a young man without whiskers 
or moustaches, fire at the fella¬ 
heen, and that the shot that hit 
the deceased was that fired by the 
young man, and that his features 
tally with those of the accused 
Jacob. 


Deceased was not running 
away at time of shooting; I 
cannot say whether deceased 
was standing or stooping when 
hit. 


Paz and another horseman 
fired. I don't know whose shot 
hit the deceased; both were 
firing when Mahomet fell. 

Another man fired, in a 
leather jacket, like a sheep¬ 
skin ; he had small moustaches 
(nole: the accused was clean 
shaven). (The judge’s note 
on this witness contains the 
passage: “ / am not sure whether 
the other man was riding or 
walking.") 

Paz took out a revolver and 
fired it; while we ran away I 
saw two other Jews far distant 
from us firing; I don't know 
them, nor can I describe them, and 
in all there -were Paz and 
these two others who fired; 
I cannot say whose shot hit the 
deceased; as for the others, I 
don’t remember whether they 
were on horseback or on fool. 
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So far as item ( a ) is concerned, it wiii be lemcm- 
bered that the only hypothesis on which it would 
have been at all possible to squai e the theory of the 
guilt of the accused with the objective evidence of the 
post-mortem examination was, that of the deceased 
having been stooping to the left at the precise 
moment when he was shot. In point of fad, the 
only definite evidence as to the position of the 
accused at the moment when lie was shot was that 
of Taher Haj Hussein, to the effed that he was stand¬ 
ing. The alteiation of the evidence to stating that 
the deceased was stooping to pick up stones, had 
consequently a considerable adverse relevance. 

But the judicial piece de resistance was the treatment 
of the evidence of Sulman Hussein Khalil. It would 
really have been difficult for white more completely 
to have become changed into black. In the first 
place, the witness gives three men as having firccl. 
The learned judges jcLLison one and leave two. The 
witness is unccitain whether these two were on 
horseback or on foot. The learned judges make him 
certain that one of them was on horseback, and not 
content with that, make him accommodate the 
colour of the mythical horse to the colour of the 
horse ridden by the accused. The mere witness 
himself is unable to give the slightest description of 
the personal appearance of either of the two men. 
The learned judges, however, being sovereign judges 
of fad, know who shot the deceased and what lie 
looked like, and somehow or other allow themselves 
to interpolate a perfedly good description of the 
accused into the evidence of a witness who was 
totally unable to give any description whatsoever 
of the firer, good or bad. 

It is fair to observe that the report of the case 
made by the learned President does not lay itself 
open to all this adverse comment. It may well be 
not merely charitable, but even fair, to assume that 
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he signed the full and reasoned judgment without 
having the faintest idea what was in it, or of the 
teeming inaccuracies to which he was putting his 
signature. 

A feature of the trial that might have been 
extremely dramatic was an application to call 
evidence to the effed that the real murderer was not 
Segal at all, but another man. According to both 
the inner ring of the colony and to Segal himself, he 
really was innocent. Somebody else had confessed, 
and there were witnesses to his confession. I made an 
effort to get in touch with the man, but he had 
already left the country. So far as the Court of 
Appeal was concerned, I got a new trial without 
difficulty, and nearly got an acquittal then and 
there. The adual ground of the new trial was that 
the court had no right to proceed to the trial of a 
charge more serious than that on which the accused 
had originally been mdictcd without a new in¬ 
vestigation by the magistrate and a new committal. 
At the same time they commented adversely on the 
discrepancies between the evidence as recorded in 
the proces-verbal and the evidence as appearing in the 
judgment. 

In connedion with the proceedings in appeal, 
one feels bound to mention the scrupulous fairness 
and impartiality of the Government advocate. 

Having obtained a new trial, I next proceeded to 
obtain a change of venue, and the case was finally 
reheard in the summer of 1926 before the Haifa 
Court. Dr. Sidney Smith came up specially from 
Egypt, and gave evidence as to the tremendous 
accumulative improbability of the wound described 
by the Government doctor having been inflicted 
by a man on horseback. There was also testimony 
(which by its very nature was apt to be treated 
somewhat scep tically) of the confession made by the 
gentleman who had absconded. It further came out 
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in the evidence, that the vvilncss Talier Haj Hussein 
had adually been brought into the prison in the 
morning of the clay before the formal identification 
parade by Tewfik Attari himself; and that though 
Tewfik Attari, who had known the accused for years, 
had gone through the formaliLy of identification that 
same day, Taber Haj Hussein, who was a stranger 
to him, had for some unexplained reason been kept 
back until Lhc following day, remaining all the time 
on the prison premises, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the man whom he was subsequently to identify. 

Finally, judgment of acquittal was pronounced 
by a majority. 

Another judicial tourde force , though of a somewhat 
different charader, took place in a certain criminal 
case where, though I took no official part in the 
prosecution, I had been employed by persons civilly 
interested to keep a watchful eye upon the pro¬ 
ceedings, and to render such assistance as might be 
necessary. In the initial stages of the case assistance 
was certainly necessary. Time after time the police 
sent up the case in an inchoate form, and time after 
time it was sent back to them by the Government 
Advocate on my application, with instrudions to 
complete the investigation on this or that point. 
Eventually the case, which was difficult and com¬ 
plicated, came on for trial. The proceedings were 
enlivened by the court throwing into prison on a 
charge of perjury certain witnesses, whose present 
evidence differed radically from that given in the 
preliminary investigation. Finally, judgment was 
delivered by the British Px-esidcnt before a packed 
court, tip-toe with nervous expedation. The learned 
judge started off with an exhaustive analysis of the 
evidence with his whole argument or innuendo 
definitely direded towards the conclusion of guilt. 
The lawyer who was defending buried his face in 
his hands glumly. The accused looked green with 
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fear. Il seemed plain that the accused were about 
to be convided, but Mr. Kermack, the Government 
advocate who had conduded the prosecution, bent 
over to me and whispered: “Wait and see !” 
Finally, having reached the end of his analysis, the 
President concluded as follows: 

“ This was how I summed up the case to the two 
learned Palestinian members, but since they have 
answered the first question in the negative, the 
accused are therefore acquitted and discharged.*’ 

But, of course, one had to be present in court to 
appreciate the irony, and to observe the flushed 
faces of the Palestinian members, compelled to sit 
impotently through this polished and elaborate 
stultification. The whole thing was worthy of Lord 
Darling in his palmiest King’s Bench days. It 
should be mentioned that I neither desire nor intend 
in these observations to criticize the findings of fad, 
cither of the learned Palestinian members who 
acquitted, or of the learned British President who 
dissented from the acquittal. The episode is men¬ 
tioned as showing the independence of spirit of the 
President, and the elegant Irony of his performance. 

A frequent type of case was that in which one was 
employed to twist the tail of the Government. A 
humorous and charadcristic instance was the Men¬ 
delsohn affair. 

Mr. Mendelsohn was an American citizen who 
had come out to Palestine in his capacity of manager 
of an American Corporation, which carried on busi¬ 
ness in the vicinity of Jaffa. A certain Bank, which 
had a branch at Jaffa, had some claim or other 
against the Corporation which, for all I know, may 
quite possibly have been well founded. In resped of 
this claim an adion was started against the American 
Corporation in the court of the Civil Magistrate 
in Jaffa. While this was in progress, Mendelsohn left 
the country with his papers and passport in perfed 
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order. It should further be observed that in his 
personal capacity Mendelsohn did not owe the Bank 
one penny. Nevertheless, at the request of the local 
manager of the Bank, Major Wainwright, the Dis¬ 
trict Commandant of the Police, instructed the 
Kantara police to detain Mendelsohn. This was 
done, and Mendelsohn brought back under escort 
to Jaffa, where he was more or less held personally 
to ransom, until he had paid the amount claimed 
by the Bank from the Corporation. 1 was subse¬ 
quently instructed Lo extract damages from the 
Palestine Government. Then the fun began. 

My efforts as a lawyer were supported by an 
official request by the American Consul for an ex¬ 
planation. The explanation was lame and tepid, 
indicating that Major Wainwright might possibly 
have acted indiscreetly, but that no real harm had 
been done, and that no compensation would be 
paid. I then asked for the necessary permission to 
bring an action against Wainwright in respect of 
the wrong done to my client. This leave was re¬ 
fused. I was thus compelled to go over the heads 
of the Government to the Colonial Office, petition¬ 
ing that the leave which had been refused by the 
High Commissioner should be granted by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies. In the meanwhile 
I decided to sue in England both the Bank, which 
had an office in London, and Wainwright, who 
was away on holiday. Problem—how to find Wain- 
wright’s English address. I addressed, myself to the 
Palestine Government, who declined to vouchsafe 
any information. Thinking that this was really 
somewhat ungenerous, and believing in the healthy 
principle of sustaining the offensive, I put an ad¬ 
vertisement into the Egyptian Gazette to the effect 
that whereas I, Horace B. Samuel, had been in¬ 
structed by my client, Mr. Mendelsohn, to bring 
an action for false imprisonment against Major 
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Wain Wright, and whereas I had applied to die 
Palestine Government for information as to the 
address of the said Major Wainwright, and whereas 
the Palestine Government had refused all informa¬ 
tion, I, Horace B. Samuel, offered a rewaid of 
fifty piastres to the person who should first inform 
me of the correct address of the said Major 
Wainwright. Though Palestine was convulsed with 
laughter the address still remained undivulged. 
Then the matter was put in the hands of some 
London expert process-servers who, according to 
a report that emanated from one of Wainwright’s 
friends, appear to have done their job in a manner 
as amusing as it was efficient. Major Wainwright, 
when on his holiday in the interior of England, was 
astonished one fine morning to receive a letter ad¬ 
dressed to him, care of the Colonial Office and duly 
forwarded, from some woman or other, writing from 
some address or other, and enclosing two pounds. 
The gallant major not unnaturally returned the 
two pounds to the unknown woman, at the same 
time giving his then address. The trick was done, 
the mystery solved, and the major served with 
process a day or so later. 

Not long after this the Colonial Office overruled 
the decision of the Palestine Government, and gave 
me leave to sue in the local courts. By this time 
both the Government and the Bank had had enough, 
and the case was eventually settled for a certain 
sum of money, to which both the Government and 
the Bank contributed in equal shares. 

Most Governments, as is well known, show a certain 
impersonal meanness in their handling of the com¬ 
plaints of private persons, arising out of any wrong¬ 
ful or negligent adts on the part of departmental 
officers. They exploit to the full the strength of the 
almost inert mass of the official machine, which 
functions, if at all, slowly, clumsily, and then only 
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after repeated pressure. Their policy is to tire out 
the private litigant by the protruded delays inci¬ 
dental to all proceedings against the State. And 
when a debt is really admitted, and is obviously one 
that must be paid at some time or other, both 
morally and legally, they will dangle before the 
tantalized eyes of the claimant the payment of this 
just debt not, forsooth, as a right due as a matter 
of elementary justice, but as a special favour and 
condescension only to be obtained by the whole¬ 
sale and unconditional abandonment of all the other 
claims of the litigant, which for any reasons whatso¬ 
ever the Government chooses to dispute. 

A fairly typical instance of a claim against the 
Government was the Jerusalem level-crossing case. 
About a hundred yards or so from Jerusalem Station 
the main line between Jerusalem and Jaffa crosses 
the main road in the German colony connedling 
Jersualem with the Jewish suburb of Talpioth. 
There arc no gates to fence off passengers. When the 
line is clear for trains the only method used to 
protect road traffic from collision with the trains 
is the employment of a man with a flag, who is 
supposed to a6t as a danger signal. One fine winter 
evening a motor-bus owned by the Nesher Company 
was proceeding from Talpioth towards Jerusalem. 
Reaching the railway line unchecked, it proceeded 
to cross it, when it was overturned by a down goods 
train approaching, according to the evidence of the 
passengers in the bus, without having whistled and 
without any lights. Fortunately, owing to the pres¬ 
ence of mind of the driver of the bus, the accident 
was not as grave as it might have been, and there 
were no adlual fatalities. Nevertheless, a certain 
number of passengers, including the driver, were 
more or less seriously injured. The day after the 
accident, I was instructed to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of the driver and owners of the bus, and 
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shortly afterwards I was retained by two or three 
of the passengers. I immediately applied to the 
railway authorities for facilities to have the engine 
of the train examined by an expert, and also to be 
given access to their internal standing regulations. 
Both these requests were refused. I then took pre¬ 
liminary steps to the launching of proceedings 
against the General Manager of the Railways for 
having an open and unprotected level-crossing, 
against the driver of the goods-train for not sound¬ 
ing his whistle, and against the guardian of the 
crossing for not being at his post. The Govern¬ 
ment countered with a denial of liability, and 
started criminal proceedings against the driver of 
the bus. 

The next phase was an offer by the Government 
to pay a certain sum as damages to one of the 
passengers who was a quite well-to-do woman, on 
the condition that I myself, as the lawyer of both 
the owner and the driver of the bus, and also of 
another passenger, would induce my other clients 
to abandon their claims ! 

This cynical offer was coldly rejected. Finally, 
after a certain amount of haggling, all the claimants 
were settled with, though naturally without any 
admission of liability. 

The case of the Ramath Gam Local Council, 
while lacking in dramatic and picturesque trim¬ 
mings, nevertheless is interesting in that it could 
only have happened in Palestine. 

Ramath Gam was a small Jewish settlement 
between Jaffa and Petach Tikvah. Some time in 
the year 1926, His Excellency the High Commis¬ 
sioner published an official order constituting a 
local council in Ramath Gam. A local council was 
eledted and functioned without challenge. Every¬ 
thing went on satisfactorily until the spring of 1927, 
when new elections were held. In connection with 
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these new eledions a violent dispute sprang up 
between the two rival political parties in the village, 
each of whom secured a sweeping majority for their 
own ticket on the strength of two distind eledions 
held under the auspices of two distind and com¬ 
peting eledion committees. The local administra¬ 
tive authorities recognized one of the rival councils, 
and the members of the unrecognized council came 
to me with instrudions to turn out their rivals. 
This, fortunately, I was able to do owing to the 
extraordinary manner in which the order constitut¬ 
ing the council had been drafted. The order simply 
specified that a council was created, and that that 
council was to consist of “ a president and such 
number of persons as the ratepayers in general 
meeting should determine.” So far, of course, so good. 
But on what franchise were they to be eledccl ? Was 
there to be female suffrage ? What was the age-limit 
for voters ? Were foreigners to be allowed to vote ? 
Was there to be proportionate representation ? Or 
simply majority voting for a given number of candi¬ 
dates ? These crucial points with regard to which 
there was no uniform pradice in Palestine were, 
in fad, left entirely unprovided for. I consequently 
argued that no local council either had existed or 
could exist, and that under the order as it stood it 
was on the face of it impossible to hold any valid 
eledions. This contention prevailed, the Chief 
Justice observing that it was impossible to give 
effed to “ this inchoate legislation,” and that the 
order of Plis Excellency the High Commissioner 
resembled an “ extremely complicated watch com¬ 
plete in every resped and with only one thing 
missing—namely, the spring !” 

The case in which I really gave substantial assist¬ 
ance to the Government (though to what extent 
they were genuinely grateful X am even now still 
in doubt), and endeavoured in my humble way to 
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co-opcrate with the police, was the case of Nachlat 
Talamas and of Kheir El Din Bessesso. 

Nachlat Talamas was a Christian Arab and 
one of the notables of Jaffa. Kheir El Din 
Bessesso was one of the ablest and most courageous 
officers in the force, occupied a position of consider¬ 
able seniority, and was the trusted right-liand man 
of the District Superintendent, Mr. Quigley. On 
a certain night at the end of November, 1927, a 
felucca laden with hashish was seized just outside 
the territorial waters of the port of Jaffa. The 
captain and the mate were arrested, and having 
been, according to their own statements in court, 
beaten by the police, gave evidence incriminating 
Talamas. Talamas was tried, convifled, and sen¬ 
tenced to fifteen months 5 imprisonment, the neces¬ 
sary corroboration of the evidence of the accomplices 
being supplied by the depositions of two Beirut 
dock-labourers who had given evidence, not at the 
trial (at which an unsworn medical certificate had 
been presented stating that they were ill), but 
before the investigating magistrate, to the efFedt 
that they had been sitting in a certain cafe in 
Beirut, a day or so before the felucca was seized, 
and that they had there had the good fortune to 
eavesdrop on a conversation between the accused 
and another man, relating specifically to the pur¬ 
chase by the accused of a quantity of hashish. It 
was after this conviction that my services were uti¬ 
lized. During the early conferences I was told an 
amazing story. A Beirut barber, named Nasif Odcd, 
had come from Beirut to Jaffa on the eve of the 
trial, with the express objedt of giving evidence for 
the defence, to the effedt that he had been present 
in Beirut at the suborning of the evidence of the two 
Beirut dock-labourers; that owing to the intrigues 
of the informer, one Khalil Jelal, with the officer 
in charge of the case, Kheir El Din, the witness 
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had been fished out of the train by the police at 
Tel Aviv, the station before Jaffa, and had been 
bullied, suppressed, and spirited out of the country. 
Now I personally always believed in the theory 
and also enjoyed the practice of a counter-offensive. 
I despatched an assistant to Beirut, who reported 
that Nasif Oded had personally confirmed to him 
the truth of the story (and who incidentally brought 
back two affidavits from the two dock-labourers, to 
the effect that the whole story of their having eaves¬ 
dropped on the conversation was a pack of lies, 
that they had been smuggled into Palestine without 
passports, that they had returned to Beirut after 
having given evidence, and that at the time of the 
trial they were perfcdly well and had never been 
examined by any do dor at all). On behalf of the 
accused a formal complaint was made to the Com¬ 
mandant of Police that Nasif Oded had been 
spirited away on the eve of the trial, and an in¬ 
vestigation was requested. A departmental enquiry 
then took place, condudcd by Mr. Quigley, the 
clired superior officer of Kheir El Din. The sub¬ 
stance of the investigation was that Nasif Oded had, 
in fad, been arrested, that his arrest had nothing 
at all to do with the Talamas case, but had been 
due to information received that Nasif Oded was 
travelling on a false passport, and that generally 
all was for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
Be that as it might be, I was presumptuous enough 
to be still sceptical of the exhaustiveness of the 
official report, and to hope, that if there should be 
another investigation at which I myself should be 
permitted to make the running, the evidence might 
prove more illuminating. So I filed proceedings in 
the High Court for contempt of court against both 
the police officer and the informer. Nasif Oded came 
specially from Syria, gave evidence on oath on my 
ex parte application, and a rule nisi was granted 
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against the two respondents. The story of Nasif 
Oded was thrilling. When travelling peaceably in 
the train from Haifa to Jaffa on the morning of 
Sunday the 19th March, he had been suddenly told 
to leave the train at Tel Aviv Railway Station—he 
had been searched by the police and bullied by 
Kheir El Din—asked his business—stated that he 
had come to give evidence for Talamas—told that 
it would be the worse for him if he were found in 
Jaffa the next day, and left to cool Iris heels in the 
Tel Aviv police station, till he was visited by the 
informer, who having ascertained that he was suffi¬ 
ciently tame, rang up Kheir El Din on the telephone, 
obtained his permission, took Nasif out of the police 
station, drove him about Tel Aviv in a carriage for 
about an hour, took him to the railway station— 
waited till the train came in, and saw him safely 
off the premises. 

On the return day Kheir El Din and Khalil 
Jelal appeared, and there was a full-dress trial. 
The Tel Aviv police officers, who had taken part 
in the affair, were called at the instance of the court 
itself, as were also the station officials. It appeared 
that the unfortunate Nasif had been praflicaliy 
stripped to the skin and searched with brutal 
thoroughness, that his passport had been examined 
and found to be in order, and that a charge of being 
concerned in smuggling had been entered up against 
him in the diary of the Tel Aviv police station, 
that he had, in fad, been visited in the police 
station by the informer, that he and the informer 
had left the police station at one and the same time, 
that the informer and he had been seen together in 
the waiting-room, and that he had left Tel Aviv 
by the afternoon train. 

In tins connection it was to be observed that the 
explanation first given by Kheir El Din to his 
official superior, to the effeft that Nasif Oded had 
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been arrested on a charge of having a false passport, 
was, on the face of it, substantially different from 
the charge as entered up in the Tel Aviv diary. 
As a frill to the case it also came out that one 
Samaan, a witness for the prosecution, and actually 
on the felucca at the time of its seizure, had also 
been on the same train as Nasif, and had also 
been searched and arrested. 

Further sensation was created in the case by the 
disappearance of the most essential documents—viz., 
the official protocols of the searches of Nasif and 
of Samaan (which Kheir El Din admitted having 
destroyed); and of the telephone message files of the 
Jaffa police station for the Saturday and Sunday 
in question, a disappearance which remained to the 
last shrouded in mystery. 

Kheir El Din’s explanation was that, as the result 
of telephonic information, he had ascertained that 
Nasif was travelling on the train in question, that 
he was believed to be suspefted of smuggling, and 
of being in possession of false travel documents, 
that he had decided to arrest him on suspicion, and 
that he had taken a motor-car from Jaffa to Tel 
Aviv for that purpose. The incident of the hire of 
the motor-car provided pregnant material for cross- 
examination. It is part of the routine of the Palestine 
Government that when an official hires a motor¬ 
car for official uses he has under his own hand to 
sign documents specifying in detail the particular 
item of official service in respedt of which the car 
was hired. I drew Kheir El Din’s attention to this 
practice and asked him to what item of service he 
had put down the car hire. “To smuggling.” “ I 
suggest you put it down to the Talamas case.” A 
point-blank denial. Then, havingalreadysubpoenaed 
the Treasury to produce the necessary documents, 
I asked the clerk for the file, and there, sure 
enough, was an entry apparently signed by Kheir 
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El Din for car hire for the day in question, and 
certified as being in resped of a particular case, 
number S/R 287 of 1927. “Now isn’t that the 
number of the Talamas case?” “No, the number 
of the Talamas case is S/R /287.” For a moment 
he enjoyed the protection of the missing digit. In 
the meanwhile I was ferreting about in the Treasury 
file, and there, sure enough, was the original requisi¬ 
tion note signed by Kheir El Din in his own hand¬ 
writing, and specifying that the particular case in 
respeCl of which the car had been requisitioned was 
S/R 1287, the exaCt file number of the Talamas 
case. Nor could Kheir El Din supply on the spur of 
the moment any explanation of this extraordinary 
state of affairs. The court, consisting of the Chief 
Justice and the Senior British Judge, and one of the 
Palestinian members, found Kheir El Din and Khalil 
Jelal guilty of contempt of court and fined them each 
the sum of £100. This finding readied favourably 
on the substantive appeal of Talamas against his 
convidtion, which was allowed on the ground that 
the prosecution had been so contaminated by the 
whole business, that it was unfair to place the 
appellant again in jeopardy. Disciplinary measures 
were taken against Kheir El Din. He was not, 
of course, subjected to the drastic ignominy of 
“ dismissal ,” a definite bureaucratic procedure which 
destroys any eligibility for pension and which is 
only employed when the Government is seriously 
ruffled. After he had been allowed to cool his heels 
from August 13th, 1928, till March 14th, 1929, 
there was announced in the Official Gazette for 
April 1st, 1929, p. 266, the “termination of em¬ 
ployment on March 14th, 1929, of Kheir El Din 
Effendi Besesso, M.B.E.” Subsequently he was 
allowed to serve in the Excise Department, though 
no gazetting of any appointment has appeared. 
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One leaves Palestine with a considerable sense of 
acquired freedom. The freedom lhat comes of 
leaving the confines of a life that is at the best 
parochial, for a life that is at the worst European. 

And, as at last one shakes off one’s feet the dust of 
the “ Holy Land,” the whole concern swings sud¬ 
denly back into a smaller and a truer perspective. 
After all, this Palestine, this Land of Israel, is it 
really worth making so much fuss about ? And if 
it is, for whom does the appeal justifiably lie ? 
Eliminate the associations of the country with Jewish 
history on the one hand, and Christianity on the 
other, and what remains ? A country of approxi¬ 
mately the area of Wales, with a total population 
of less than that of Birmingham. Seven hundred 
thousand Arabs, whose pi&uresqueness palls after a 
few years’ contad, one hundred and sixty thousand 
Jews, or one per cent, of the Jewish population of 
the world, a handful of European and American 
nationals (for the most part officials), and economic 
possibilities still to be exploited. Candidly, and 
viewed coldly from the material angle, the place is 
not much of a catch. 

At any rate, at present. One may be permitted to 
doubt whether the British Government would ever 
seriously have concerned itself with the place, but 
for the fabts that its geographical position affords a 
strategic base other than Egypt for the control of the 
Suez Canal, and a stepping-place in the airway to 
India. From this angle the retention of British 
control becomes more than ever important, in view 
of the contemplated evacuation of British troops 
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from the interior of Egypt. From the point of view 
of the ordinary British official. Palestine is just a 
country under the Colonial Office, where the cost of 
living is extremely high, but which compares 
favourably with other countries, such as Sierra 
Leone or the Fiji Islands, by the comparative 
excellence of its climate, and its relative propinquity 
to England. 

So far as the Arabs are concerned, Palestine is a 
dismembered part of a Turkish province in which 
before the war they constituted the majority of the 
population. They respond readily to the suggestion 
that Palestine ought to take its place in some 
federal system of Arab States, but the vision of the 
fellah is in substance limited by the horizon on the 
soil which he cultivates, unless he is worked up to a 
state of religious fanaticism, while, unless allowed to 
intrigue and agitate without let or hindrance, as 
would appear recently to have been the case, the 
effendi is usually too effete or corrupt to be taken 
seriously. 

But suppose, as perhaps after all may he the proper 
method of approach, one docs not eliminate, but 
takes into account the historical and religious 
associations of the country. Even so, what is Pales¬ 
tine ? A country which is a magnet for the religious 
crank, from the gentleman who goes seriously ex¬ 
ploring, with a permit duly obtained from the Trans¬ 
jordan Department of Antiquities, for the Ark of the 
Covenant, down to the Anglo-Israelite who believes 
that the Anglo-Saxons, being part of the lost ten 
tribes, are therefore members of the Chosen Race; 
to say nothing of a stray Messiah here and there, 
and one or two amateur prophets. A country which 
attracts ultra-orthodox Jews, who come with the 
specific intention of dying after spending the re¬ 
mainder of their lives in religious study and de¬ 
votion. But a country also which attradls on its 
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merits and will continue to attract, whether public 
security is maintained or is allowed to collapse, in 
good times and in bad times, all the best elements of 
the modern political Jews of Central Europe, who, 
while they repudiate in many cases orthodox 
Judaism, are nevertheless themselves the devotees 
of a tradition in that they have selected Palestine 
at all as the locale of their national home, It is 
relevant to remark that Palestine was selected as the 
place in which Jewish nationalism was Lo develop, 
because its imaginative appeal was considered to 
compensate adequately for its material disadvan¬ 
tages. It might pei'haps have been possible to dis¬ 
cover some area on the earth’s surface free of Arabs 
and abounding in raw materials. Attempts were 
made so to do. That those Jews who were anxious 
to re-establish a national political life should only 
wish to do so in Palestine, for no other reason except 
that they understand from certain books that 
Palestine was the seat of a Jewish nation nearly two 
thousand years ago, shows the essentially atavistic 
nature of the whole movement. To which, of course, 
it may be quite properly replied that nationalism 
while not invariably, at any rate frequently par¬ 
takes of the character of atavistic emotion. 

But what do they do, these modern reactionaries, 
when they get back at last to the ancestral soil ? 
The most intellectual and “ highbrow ” become 
agricultural or building labourers in co-operative 
groups. These both claim and quite properly get a 
certain measure of credit for the heroism involved 
in highly educated men and women working 
stubbornly at sheer manual labour. 

But apart from these intellectuals who become 
labourers, what about the bourgeois who remain 
bourgeois ? So far as they are concerned, the change 
of soil does not produce a change of heart. All their 
capital is expended in the building of a house in 
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part of which they hope to live and the remainder 
of which they hope to let. But in the meanwhile the 
rents fall, the mortgagee howls truculently at the 
gate, while such ready moneyas is left to them is prob¬ 
ably locked up in some abortive speculation in land. 

The real occupation of the Jew who comes to 
Palestine is public life. He has come, so he will tell 
you, to Palestine out of motives of national idealism, 
and he spends in national idealism all such time as 
may be left over from honest trade or agriculture, 
professional life or normal land speculation. In 
what, then, does this national idealism manifest 
itself? To some extent in splashy nonsense, and to 
some extent in honest heroism, the splashy nonsense 
being more prominent in times of peace, and the 
honest heroism in times of stress. In reading and 
taking seriously an extremely fussy and self-conscious 
Hebrew Press. In being a member of some com¬ 
mittee for the propagation of this, or the sup¬ 
pression of that. In attending innumerable public 
meetings. In being a member or a diredor of some 
co-operative society or local council, and taking 
an aclive part in the fadion feuds that normally 
result. In boosting in place and out of place the 
national language and raising a howl of protest 
should, say, some menu even at a private dinner be 
written in French, the official language of gastro¬ 
nomy, instead of in Hebrew, the official language 
of the Jewish people. In patronizing in a substantial 
number of inter-Jewish disputes the Jewish arbi¬ 
tration tribunals, and only having recourse to the 
civil courts of the Government in matters of really 
first-class importance. 

On the other hand, in spite of a modicum of 
nonsense, perhaps inevitable in the case of persons 
hypertrophied with the national idea, there is un¬ 
questionably both a deep and a broad substratum 
of idealism among the vast majority of the Jews in 
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Palestine. In contrast with the Arab fellah, who can 
only be brought up to “ scratch 55 by an appeal to 
his religious fanaticism or the direct opportunity of 
loot, the Palestinian Zionists arc capable, like all 
true political patriots, of making considerable 
sacrifices for the sake of pure political abstractions. 
Though they have been frequently unbusinesslike, 
at any rate they do mean business. And while the 
patriotism of the Arab effendi will usually be found 
limited to intriguing behind the scenes, and the 
patriotism of the fellah limited to robbing, ravishing, 
and killing outnumbered Jews, the ordinary Jewish 
inhabitant of Palestine is normally ready quite 
calmly to make definite sacrifices of life, of limb, and 
of fortune, if thereby fie could advance even to a 
small extent the Jewish cause, or even the cause of the 
colony or agricultural group to which he belongs. 

Besides those who devote themselves to public 
work as a hobby, there is the not inconsiderable 
body of the salaried servants of the “ Jewish People,” 
the officials of the Zionist Executive, the big land 
companies, and of the Jewish Banks. These concerns 
were at one time only too amply staffed, and it was 
certainly all to the credit of Mr. Sacher that one 
of his first ads after he had assumed office was to 
prune the Executive of many superfluous officials. 

No sketch, however rough, of the situation is 
complete without some reference to the comp aft 
body of teachers employed by the Zionist Executive 
who, with their wages quite frequently several 
months in arrears, nevertheless somehow manage 
to carry on as the most zealous propagandists of the 
Zionist idea in the country. 

There is to be observed among the immigrants 
quite a glut of artists and intelleduals. I have known 
professional philosophers not too proud to break 
stones in the road, and professional political econo¬ 
mists reduced to taking a place in a public orchestra. 
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The majority of the immigrants who have come 
to Palestine since the British Occupation emanate 
from those countries in Central Europe where the 
political outlook of the population is mediaeval, 
where the Jews have been bullied and hounded, 
where they have been for a considerable time a very 
specific national minority, and where there is little 
assimilation either in practice or in theory. It is fair 
to presume that but for the Soviet Revolution and 
the consequent collapse of the Jewish millionaires 
and capitalists of Russia, a considerable volume of 
capital from 1 hat source alone would have poured 
into the country. 

But while the staple of the immigrant population 
comes from Central Europe, which after all is the 
nucleus of the Jewish population of the modem 
world, the Jews of the more Western and civilized 
countries content themselves for the most part with 
enthusiastic sympathy coupled with quite a gener¬ 
ous measure of financial support. Scarcely any 
English Jews have renounced either their English 
nationality or even their English domicile for the 
sake of Palestine, and Zionism or no Zionism, the 
irredenta of Brighton will still remain for many years 
to come unredeemed by the Anglo-Saxons. Even 
from Germany and Austria immigration is minimal. 
Occasionally some heavy capitalist, like Samuel 
Lubliner, the Tobacco King, will splash over to 
Palestine and show his sympathy with the cause by 
buying up the tobacco crop of one of the colonies. Or 
Mr. Delphiner from Vienna will flit over to Tel Aviv, 
invest about a hundred thousand pounds in establish¬ 
ing a silk fa&ory, and be compelled brusquely to 
close it because of certain difficulties and differences.* 

More significant still is the comparative smallness 
of immigration from America, the real paymaster of 

* I understand that in order to assist the country Mr, 
Delphiner is contemplating reopening his a divides. 
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the Zionist experiment. Out of the three million 
Jews in America, I doubt if more than at the out¬ 
side a few thousand have become permanent im¬ 
migrants in Palestine. A few no doubt have become 
colonists, a few have installed themselves as rentiers 
and landlords. One gentleman has set up a pros¬ 
perous factory for the production of artificial teeth, 
a few others have started banks or indulged in a 
flutter in land, but the number of business men 
of any standing who have successfully transplanted 
themselves is very small. After all, why should they 
come ? Why should they exchange the richest 
country izr the world for a subsidized territory living 
at any rate for the time being on donations and 
subscriptions ? What financier in his senses brought 
up in the atmosphere of big business is going to 
desert the oceanic continent of the United States 
for the mere puddle of Palestine ? What millionaire 
is going to desert a place where at any rate material 
civilization flourishes to the last pitch of perfection 
for a place like Palestine ? 

One hears a good deal about the anti-Semitism 
prevalent in America. No doubt the United States, 
with its naive religiosity, and all that Ku-Klux-Klan 
bluster, according to which the Jew ranks socially a 
little higher than the negro and a little lower than 
the Catholic, is in many respects an absurd and 
fantastic country. It may, no doubt, be slightly 
ruffling to the amour propre of American Jews to 
meet placarded in certain hotels: “No negroes, dogs, 
or Jews admitted.” It may be true that it is extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult to place a Jewish child in a really 
good first-class Gentile school. It may be true that 
in the theoretic home of modern democracy the 
Jew still lives in practice in a very definite social 
ghetto. But, all said and done, is it not a very roomy 
and a very comfortable ghetto? There are over 
million Jews in New York and 60,000 Jews in 
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Tel Aviv. The Jew who has a predilection for the 
society of his own race and prefers to indulge that 
predilection instead of finding his way into Gentile 
circles on his social, intellectual, artistic, or financial 
merits, as the case may be, should still therefore 
quite logically remain in New York. 

On the other hand, though out-and-out migra¬ 
tions of American Jews to Palestine are compara¬ 
tively rare, there is manifesting itself an increasing 
tendency for American Jews to participate direCtly 
and at first hand in the economic life of the country. 
Some of them will buy shares in Jewish companies 
and interest themselves in their management. Or 
they will invest in immovable property. Or they 
will subsidize some struggling relative. Or they will 
come over in style periodically to attend to their 
business, or they will build villas in suitable localities 
for holiday visits. In this manner they will succeed 
in making the best both of the Old and of the New 
worlds and in serving Jehovah and Mammon 
effectively and at the same time. 

A good deal of high-flown literature is written 
about the spiritual nostalgia suffered by the Con¬ 
tinental or European Jew, who finds himself in the 
paradoxical situation of being at the same time both 
a citizen and an alien. But after all, suppose there 
is a certain amount of spiritual nostalgia, does it 
really matter so very much ? At any rate, in the case 
of a man able to live in comfort in one of the chief 
capitals of Europe ? And suppose that our sensitive 
soul migrates to Palestine, will he not succeed in 
substituting for his previous ailment a new disease, 
the nostalgia of a man exiled to a semi-civilized 
and parochial Levantine country, for the intellectual 
and material civilization of an American or European 
capital ? Is it not accordingly much more sensible 
to make the best of both worlds ? To stay in America, 
Berlin, or Vienna, to make money and to enjoy it, 
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and on the other hand to subscribe liberally to the 
funds of the various Zionist organizations ? And if 
you want a more recherche thrill, why, it is quite 
easy to buy, through some respectable or disreput¬ 
able concern, as the case may be, a piece of land in 
Palestine, the title-deed of which, of course, you 
may never see. Or you can pay a Hying visit to 
Palestine, like Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn, and embody 
the results in a book. Or you can follow the example 
ol'Herr Arthur Schnitzler and write a novel explain¬ 
ing the most refined nuances of that nostalgia, the 
cure of which is so very much worse than the disease. 

But it is really scarcely necessary to come to 
Palestine. And again I say, what do these refined 
nuances of spiritual malaise or nostalgic yearning 
really matter? Supposing that one eliminates all 
the nonsense, and all the frills, and all the camouflage, 
and views the matter from the perspective of a 
colder realism. What are the basic requisites of a 
happy life ? First, health, money, domestic or 
romantic adjustment, and then, presumably, oppor¬ 
tunities for sport, and the arts, and artistic and in- 
telledual development. But where ranks the privi¬ 
lege of belonging, not merely technically, but 
socially and psychologically, to one of the official 
nationalities of the country, in such a manner that 
you are accepted at your own valuation without 
fuss, and without complication ? Well, all this ranks, 
in my humble opinion, very far indeed down the list. 
It is at the best a luxury. And what is the use of a 
luxury when in order to obtain it you sacrifice the 
necessities you use with it ? And I use the word 
necessities with reference not merely to the material, 
but also to intellectual standards. For, quite apart 
from any question of economic loss or dislocation, 
there is the handicap of exchanging the life of the 
gross-stadt for the life of the klein-stadt. The artistic, 
intellectual, or professional Jew, in so far as he 
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retires into Palestine, narrows liis artistic, intellectual, 
and professional scope. The Jews are essentially a 
musical nation, but the standard of music in 
Palestine is certainly below that of a big European 
capital, or indeed, of New York. 

And what about the composers, the poets, the 
painters, the critics, the dramatists, the novelists? 
Is it to be reasonably expected that they will 
divert themselves from the main current of inter¬ 
national life? And even if one adds, as perhaps 
one should, to the Hebrew-speaking population of 
Palestine the growing Hebrew public of Europe 
and America, the idealists will sdll take on a 
heavy practical handicap. These are the reasons 
why, speaking without the slightest personal know¬ 
ledge, and 1 trust without impertinence, I venture 
to doubt whether, say, Mr. Philip Guedalla, the 
distinguished President of the English Zionist 
Federation, will ever permanently forsake his 
brilliant London coterie and the house in London 
where he writes his brilliant sketches in English of 
Baldwin, Asquith, and Lloyd George, his “ Some 
Zionists,” and his life of Palmerston, for some flat 
in Tel Aviv, where he will write in Hebrew sketches 
of Weizman, Herzl, Ruppin, Mohl, Trumpeldor, 
Barlassina, Jabotinsky, Luke, Keith Roach, and 
the Mufti. Of course, there are the exceptions. 
There is Hermann Struck, the prince of German 
etchers, who abandoned a flourishing clientele in 
Berlin in order to come to Palestine and settle on the 
slopes of Mount Carmel in Haifa. And there are a 
certain number of distinguished Hebrew authors, 
such as the poet Bialik, for whom Hebrew' is their 
natural means of expression, and 'who find in a place 
like Tel Aviv a pcrfedly proper and congenial 
milieu .* But what about the two stock Jewish pro- 

The vigour of Hebrew culture may be gauged, from the 
fact that in one year about 360 Hebrew books were published 
in Palestine, mostly in Tel Aviv. 
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fessions—Medicine and Law ? The country is riddled 
with dodors, but, with one or two exceptions, people 
who wish to consult a specialist usually find it 
necessary to go to Europe. 

And after all, this is nobody’s fault, for it is un¬ 
reasonable even for a minute to exped this small 
territory to be in a position to support a corps of 
specialists, like a large European capital. Neither 
in numbers nor in money does the requisite clientele 
exist. Even if one ceases to regard medicine as a 
profession, and considers it solely as a science, are 
not the opportunities for scientific research far 
greater (with the possible exception of certain 
Eastern diseases) in one of the European or American 
centres, than in a place like Palestine ? 

So far as Law is concerned, there is probably in 
normal times more litigation to the square inch in 
Palestine than anywhere else in the world. But 
even so, the size and population of the country 
necessarily impose their own limits. 

On the other hand, it is reasonable to anticipate 
that a certain number, even of those Jews who prefer 
to spend the greater part of their lives in a more 
civilized country, will find the racial or national 
appeal sufficiently strong to induce them to spend, 
at any rate, some years in Palestine. To some will 
lie the appeal of the Hebrew University. To others 
the excitement of participating as pioneers, if only 
for a short time, in a difficult and uphill move¬ 
ment. 

It is only fair to say that the Zionists have had 
somewhat rough luck. The economic crisis in Poland 
coincided with or occasioned the collapse of the 
land boom. Further, several industrial enterprises 
collapsed, not because the particular industry was 
doomed on its merits to failure, but simply because 
of bad organization. 

Anyway, what are the results of approximately 
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ten years of effort and the expenditure of approxi¬ 
mately forty-five millions of money? 

First of all, the intensive multiplying of Tel Aviv, 
which now presents the appearance of a twentieth- 
century continental town and has a population of 
60,000 inhabitants. 

And though immovable property has slumped so 
heavily that when a Tel Aviv house is sold under 
the auctioneer’s hammer it only fetches about forty 
per cent, of its original cost price, the town, on 
the whole, represents a creditable and formidable 
achievement. In Haifa there has sprung up a new 
Jewish quarter called Hadar Hacarmel, on the 
slopes of Mount Carmel, a further quarter some way 
to the north, and yet another quarter, Beth Galim, 
on the extreme south. Important Jewish suburbs 
have been constructed in Jerusalem—Talpioth, 
Rehavia, Givat Shaul, and Rumania, many of them 
on building loan mortgages advanced by the 
Palestine Building Loan and Savings Association, 
Limited. 

As far as a (dual colonization is concerned, ap¬ 
proximately a quarter of a million dunams of land 
have been purchased during the period under review 
by the Jewish National Fund at a cost of £1,107,948, 
exclusive of about half a million for improvements. 
To this should be added substantial areas purchased 
by other organizations. Further, many thousands of 
dunams have been opened as orange orchards (now 
the most lucrative form of agricultural enterprise in 
Palestine). Add to this the maintenance of the school 
organizations, the anti-malarial work of the Fladassa, 
and the establishment and support of a network of 
Jewish hospitals all over the country. Then, also, 
there is the reclamation of the Kabbara marshes 
by the P.I.C.A. after considerable difficulties with 
the Government, and the purchase of the great 
bulk of the land between Haifa and Acre and the 
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important improvements that have already begun 
to be put into operation, by the Haifa Bay Develop¬ 
ment Company. 

So far as heavy industry is concerned, the para¬ 
mount Jewish enterprises are theRutenberg concerns, 
the Shcmen Oil Factory and the Neslier Cement 
Factory. A few small-scale industries in Tel Aviv 
function and keep going, and that is all. Mention 
should also be made of the Athlit Salt Company, 
which unfortunately found itself in competition 
with the Port Said Salt and Soda Company 
which, incidentally, enjoyed the benefit of an un¬ 
limited supply of much cheaper labour. As from the 
1st September, 1920, to the 30th November, 1928, 
99,451 immigrants entered the country, nearly all 
Jews (though a certain number of emigrants must 
be deduded from this figure in order to get the net 
result.) 

Ancl there the story ends. 

Something by no means negligible, but yet on the 
whole disappointing, in comparison with the rapid 
and intense economic development which had been 
anticipated. 

Further, a considerable measure of success has 
been achieved in the intensive development of 
Jewish autonomous institutions. Tel Aviv, for in¬ 
stance, is not merely an all-Jcwish town, but an all- 
Jewish town governed in the Hebrew language by 
an all-Jewish Town Council, and enjoying all the 
features of modern political life, including an official 
bourgeois party and an official labour party. For 
a time it proved so fascinating to have all these 
refined nuances of real Jewish politics that everyone 
went on playing gaily and recklessly the game of 
public life quite regardless of consequences. Then 
one fine day the ratepayers woke up and discovered 
that the deficit incurred by the Council totted up to 
the quite creditable total of £ 100,000. Small wonder 
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that in return for helping out the embarrassed con¬ 
cern the Government was invited to intervene and 
to shoulder the task of reorganizing these temporarily 
demoralized finances, in which it, in fad, succeeded. 

Next to Tel Aviv the most important development 
of an urban charader is the Hadar Hacarmel suburb 
of Haifa. In broad outline the Hadar Hacarmel 
resembles Tel Aviv in being an all-Jewish suburb. 
Technically it is on a different footing, being not a 
local council but a co-operative society. Even so, 
there is ample room for romantic complications. 
On one occasion, in order to enforce the payment 
of a certain levy, the legality of which was disputed 
by its vidims, without the trouble of going to court 
the Committee threatened to cut off the water of 
the recalcitrant members, and only desisted when 
an injunction was obtained against them from the 
court. 

Most of the principal Jewish colonies are organized 
as local councils eleded on a more or less demo¬ 
cratic franchise, and fulfilling the fundions of muni¬ 
cipalities. Even where there is no formal organiza¬ 
tion, there always springs up a Committee or Vaad, 
which is sometimes the genuine representative of 
the inhabitants on the basis of a fair and square 
election, and sometimes an oligarchy of squires who, 
having once seized power, succeed in maintaining 
it, and enjoy all the force and prestige of a genuine 
vested interest. 

Apart from these mere local bodies there exists a 
national organization on a far more ambitious scale. 
Shortly after the Occupation two institutions sprang 
into existence, which have become recently recog¬ 
nized by legislation — the Asiphat Nivharim or 
Assembly of Deputies, and the Vaad Leummi, or 
General Council. The Asiphat Pfivharim is a 
primary convention eleded on the basis of an adult 
and bisexual franchise, consisting of about 250 
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members. Its functions are to eledt the members of 
the Vaad Leummi (a central executive body con¬ 
sisting of about thirty persons) to pass the Budget 
of the Vaad Leummi and to require the local com¬ 
munities to impose rates for public purposes. 

The official fundions of the Vaad Leummi were 
to represent the community in its relations with the 
Government, to administer the affairs of the com¬ 
munity in accordance with the resolutions of the 
assembly, to exercise a financial and administrative 
control over charities and to supervise the local 
communities. In pradticc prior to the Communities 
Ordinance, its chief activities were political, and 
would frequently overlap those of the Zionist 
Executive. It would thus sometimes be the Vaad 
Leummi which would send protests to the League 
of Nations against the half-hearted and unsatis- 
fadlory manner in which Great Britain was carrying 
out the Mandate. From one point of view, this 
overlapping was not without its practical con¬ 
venience. The Zionist Organization was so closely 
compromised with the British Government, that 
whatever it may or may not have thought about the 
manner in which Great Britain was carrying out the 
policy of the Balfour Declaration, its hands were tied 
fairly fast with official comity and politeness, and it 
was only rarely that it could come out into the open 
with a real frontal attack. It would similarly be the 
Vaad Leummi which would send deputations with 
frequent regularity to the Government to solicit this 
or to protest against that. Financially, its existence 
was, prior to the Communities Ordinance, some¬ 
what precarious, since it subsisted on voluntary 
contributions labelled “ taxes 55 with the objed of 
preserving the national dignity. 

Subsequently a movement got on foot to give 
official recognition to these communal institutions. 
This movement culminated in the Jewish Com- 
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raunity Regulations which were promulgated on the 
first of January, 1928. The short point of these 
regulations was that there was created a new Jewish 
political organization which had the right of exer¬ 
cising considerable fiscal powers over its members. 
The rough scheme w r as as follows: 

The Vaad Leummi was authorized to draw up a 
register of all adult Jews of either sex, whether 
Palestinian or foreign, who had been in the country 
at least three months. Unless the person so regis¬ 
tered had the moral courage to run the gauntlet of 
communal disapproval, by sending in an official 
notification that he desired his name to be taken off 
the register, he remained on. As a registered member 
of the community, he had the privilege of voting 
in the election of the Asiphat Jfivkarim , wdio in their 
turn elected the members of the executive committee 
or Vaad Leummi , and at the same time passed the 
annual budget. Revenue was provided out of a 
rate levied on all adult Jews through the medium 
of local committees. So far as the regulations were 
concerned, no restrictions, except that of obtaining 
the consent of the local District Commissioner, are 
laid down for the taxes, and the whole field is left 
virgin and open to the inspired treatment of some 
Jewish fiscal'■genius. 

So far as expenditure is concerned, that again 
is decided by the Asiphat Mvharim , which will 
presumably allocate various heads of expenditure 
to various departments. 

Collateral with this purely lay and political 
organization is tire Rabbinical Council and the 
system of Rabbinical Courts controlled by it. First 
and foremost the Rabbinical Courts function as 
tribunals of personal status, exercising an exclusive 
and over-riding jurisdiction in matters of the con¬ 
firmation of the wills of Palestinian Jews belonging 
to the community, and a concurrent and facultative 
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jurisdiction in all oLher matters of personal status 
concerning Jews who are members of the com¬ 
munity. 

This jurisdiction indeed is as old as the Palestinian 
Order in Council of 1922. The only novelty is that 
it sets up a Rabbinical Court of Appeal as distin¬ 
guished from Rabbinical Courts of First Instance, 
and authorizes the Rabbinical Council and offices 
to exercise jurisdiction over such Jewish charitable 
endowments, the majority of whose managers or 
trustees invite or accept such control. 

The regulations contain one proviso of a somewhat 
startling character. The Jewish religion is elevated 
to the rank of an Established Church, not merely 
in the sense that it is regarded as the official religion 
of the Jewish community, which would be perfectly 
normal, and would call for no comment, but in the 
sense that the Rabbinical offices and even the Rabbis 
themselves are to be financed and maintained out 
of a rate levied on all members of the Jewish com¬ 
munity as such, whatever their respedive degrees 
of interest or apathy in the synagogue. 

Apart from the officially subsidized J ewish Church, 
the sphere of the budget is extremely wide, 
machinery being provided for the levying of rates 
for Education, Poor Relief, Care of the Sick, 
and Provision for Orphans. 

In circumstances not without analogy to the 
problem of the political levy in trade unions, while 
membership of the Jewish community was made 
a “ voluntary ” matter, this voluntariness was not 
the tepid voluntariness of opdng in, but the drastic 
voluntariness of opting out, under circumstances 
which rendered it obligatory for the name of the 
seceder to be publicly advertised. 

In all, though the figures supplied by the Agudath 
Israel and the Zionist Organization vary consider¬ 
ably, I should estimate that only about seven or 
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eight per cent, of the Jews in Palestine excommuni¬ 
cated themselves in this manner. 

It is significant that the scope of the Regulations 
is not limited to Palestinian Jews, but extends with 
equal force to Jews of foreign nationality. This was 
not as unreasonable as it appears at first sight. The 
handicap of being a Palestinian citizen was so great, 
in comparison with the privilege of being a foreign 
national, that quite a considerable number of per- 
fedtly sound Zionists deemed it only common sense 
to maintain their foreign nationality. By the machi¬ 
nery of the Community Regulations the Zionist, 
without hypocrisy, is enabled to have the best of 
both worlds, and to double simultaneously the roles 
of a national of some foreign Power and of a loyal 
member of the Jewish community. 

But, putting aside all other questions, what about 
the future of the country as a whole ? Is there any 
chance that, to use a classic phrase of Dr. Weizman, 
the whole or any part of Palestine will ever become 
as Jewish as England is English ? 

A question which at the moment naturally presents 
itself is—do the recent Arab disturbances indicate 
such a permanent and irremediable state of affairs 
as to render impossible the continuance of the 
Zionist scheme ? In my view, distressing and dis¬ 
concerting though the outbreak may have been, 
the Jewish-Arab problem is just as formidable and 
just as nugatory as the British Government chooses 
to allow it to be. In the first place, the fellaheen 
who are the rank and file of the Arabs have no 
grievance at all. The suggestion of the pro-Arab 
champions that they are placed under tire political 
domination of the Zionists is sheer nonsense. The 
position was simply this: when the country -was 
conquered from the Turks, there co-existed Jewish 
and Arab populations, while the country under 
proper conditions was capable of maintaining an 
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increased population. The Mandate did little more 
than recognize the Jew as a co-national of the 
country and lay down that he should be granted 
proper facilities for national development. So far 
from having any material grievance as the result 
of Zionist policy, the Arab has derived nothing but 
material benefit. Jewish hospitals have placed their 
resources at his disposal throughout the country, 
while, owing to intensive Jewish purchases, the price 
of land has risen throughout the whole of Palestine 
as compared with its pre-war level. Fiscally the 
Jew carries the Arab on his back (and also, for that 
matter, some of the Christian ecclesiastics as well), 
inasmuch as 160,000 Jews pay forty-five per cent, 
of the revenue of the country, the remaining fifty- 
five per cent., being split up among 700,000 Arabs 
and the European and American colonies. 

Apart from this he runs his own hospitals and his 
own schools, receiving the most meagre grants from 
the Government, though in 1928 matters were put 
on a less unsatisfactory basis. 

So far as the Post Office is concerned, though 
Hebrew is an official language and though probably 
at least forty per cent, of the correspondence of 
the country is in the Hebrew language, it is pro¬ 
hibited throughout Palestine to send telegrams 
written in Hebrew characters. 

So far as the fellah has had a grievance, it is that 
he has been taxed too heavily in proportion to the 
effendi. At any rate during my time, the adual 
cultivator of the ground was the only person allowed 
the privilege of paying dired taxation on a scale 
sufficient to be felt. 

If left to himself the fellah is tame and harmless 
and not disposed to give any serious trouble. On 
the other hand, he is brutish and primitive, and 
capable of reading violently to the appeal of religious 
fanaticism or the common-or-garden lust for loot. 
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If left a prey to unchecked propaganda and given 
the chance of carte blanche looting, ravishing, and 
killing, without effective physical opposition, he 
would be more than human (by his own standards, 
bien entendu) if he refrained from such a perfect 
opportunity for natural functioning. The enendis, 
on the other hand, in many cases obviously feel 
that they are not quite so important under the 
present regime as they were under the Turks or as 
they would be in a non-Zionist Palestine. To quote 
once more the phrase of one of the Nablus effendis 
during the military administration: “ We preferred 
the Turks, we despots, then we could do what we 
liked.” On the other hand, they are, in a large 
number of cases, venal, capable of acquisition at 
quite a reasonable figure, and in scarcely any in¬ 
stance of the stuff of which political martyrs are 
made, apart, possibly, from a few idealists or 
inlransigeants whom you can count on your 
fingers. They are rarely prepared to risk their own 
skins, though only too ready to incite the rabble to 
do their dirty work for them. The more reputable 
and progressive have sat harmoniously together with 
Jews on the boards of public companies, while even 
the most fanatical have been sufficiently broad¬ 
minded to take loans from Jewish mortgage com¬ 
panies whenever possible. Under these circum¬ 
stances a comparatively small public security force 
is sufficient to keep the country in order, while once 
even the most extremist Arabs realize that the 
policy of the Balfour Declaration is unalterable, 
they will drop, in the majority of cases, their agita¬ 
tion like a red-hot coal, and tumble over each other 
in their efforts to sell their own or their neighbour’s 
land to the Jews at exorbitant prices or fancy com¬ 
missions. 

On the other hand, the tepid manner in which 
the Government have handled the 1929 outbreak 
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has certainty contributed to complicate the position, 
to retard stabilization, to render necessary for Pales¬ 
tine to support for some time, at its own expense, the 
luxury of a British garrison and a special British 
police force, which it is perfc&ly well able to do, 
without the British taxpayer contributing one 
farthing. 

It is significant that after the 1921 riots there was 
no disturbance worth recording till the 1929 out¬ 
break during the regime of Mr. Luke. It is signifi¬ 
cant again that the troops in the country were 
reduced progressively and were finally removed 
altogether with the exception of a handful of aero¬ 
planes and armoured cars, while the contingent of 
British gendarmes specially recruited for the purpose 
of keeping the Arabs in order w r ere, with the ap¬ 
proval if not the pressure of the Colonial Office, 
almost entirely disbanded. Certainly when I left 
the country at the encl of 1928, the place seemed as 
quiet as a mouse (bar an occasional piece of highway 
robbery), and the Jewish-Arab problem as dead as 
a doornail. That it was allowed to be revived 
would appear, in my opinion, to be due, on the one 
hand, to the skilful exploitation of the Wailing Wall 
question by a handful of intriguers, and, on the 
other, to the complete absence of any effective 
machine for the preservation of public security, 
together with the weakness and incompetence of 
the then Government. 

I am personally convinced that had Lord Plumer 
been in charge of the country instead of Mr. Luke, 
the outbreak of 1929 would never have been allowed 
to take place. 

If, of course, the Home Government treat the 
outbreak as a political rebellion, which deserves, by 
reason of its violence, to be rewarded by political 
concessions, the Arabs will naturally be encouraged 
to carry on with the good work. 
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It is certainly, as far as it goes, a healthy sign that 
additional British police arc being recruited, and 
that the security of the country will no longer be 
left to a mainly Arab police, apt in cases of 
political disturbance to be passive even if they 
are not of the type of the Jaffa ex-policeman 
found by Mr. Cafferata in Hebron in the ad of 
striking a Jewish girl with his sword, and who, when 
Mr. Cafferata raised his revolver to shoot him, pro¬ 
tested against being interfered with on the ground 
that he was a policeman ! 

In my view, also, it is desirable that the Home 
Government should recognize that, bar India, Pales¬ 
tine is the most difficult and delicate of all the 
countries under the Crown, and on that basis send 
as officials not merely the ordinary ruck of the 
Colonial Service, but the most picked and brilliant 
brains available. 

But, granted that the Arabs are kept in check, 
the question still remains—what is to be the future 
of Palestine ? What is perhaps a not impossible line 
of development, is that more and more blocks of 
land will fall into Jewish hands, that a certain 
number of the fellaheen will, in fad, migrate to 
Transjordan, where there is any amount of land 
available for cultivation, and that there will always 
remain an adequate supply of Arab unskilled labour. 
There is already manifested a tendency for Jewish 
land to be purchased, not in isolated pockets, but 
in heavy contiguous blocks. It is possible that Jews 
will tend to form distrid “ cantons ” in the agri¬ 
cultural part of Palestine, just as they form distind 
quarters in the principal towns. 

But there are certain material considerations about 
agricultural development which give pause for re- 
fledion. One phase of Zionist propaganda has been 
the idealization of the Jewish yeoman and the Jewish 
agricultural labourer as such. “ Back to the land ” 
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was the ennobling cry, on hearing which the Jew 
would immediately desert his more lucrative com¬ 
mercial, industrial, and financial occupations, in 
order to cultivate with his own hands the atavistic 
soil of Palestine. Now, quite independently of the 
ticklish question of how high or how low the agri¬ 
cultural life ranks in the scale of civilization, the 
scheme of an agricultural Jewish Palestine runs up 
against the following snag. If all the available agri¬ 
cultural land were bought up, lock, stock, and barrel, 
the agricultural population capable of being sup¬ 
ported would still be minimal. The basis of calcula¬ 
tion is as follows: According to the report of the 
Joint Palestine Survey Commission, the total land 
in the country available for effedive first-class agri¬ 
cultural exploitation is 1,058,000 acres,* which, as 
Mr. Sawer, the Diredor of Agriculture and Forests, 
has pointed out, is less than the area adually under 
crop in Lincolnshire, and is less than one hundredth 
of the land under cultivation in Texas. At present 
only about 240,000 acres are in Jewish hands, with 
a minimum capacity of supporting on a sound 
economic basis 4,000 small holdings (or 16,000 
persons), if I may again quote the figures of the 
Diredor of Agriculture. Assume, however, that all 
the remaining agricultural land were acquired from 
the Arabs. Then, on the basis of 60 acres per holding, 
one gets a total of 17,500 holdings capable of 
supporting at the very outside and on the most 
liberal basis a population of, say, 100,000 souls. 
Incidentally, the cost of acquiring this remain¬ 
ing land would, on a conservative basis, amount 
to not less than £10,000,000, to say nothing of the 
cost of capital equipment, houses, plant, and 
so on. 

It is fair to say that the above estimate is based 
on the exclusion of all land in the hill distrids and 

,|! 4,606,000 dunums. 
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that the situation might be much improved by in¬ 
tensive afforestation and irrigation. 

But under any circumstances the agricultural 
settlements will be on too small a scale to constitute 
the economic basis of the country, unless it resigns 
itself to these minimal dimensions. 

It follows that the one hope of a Jewish Pales¬ 
tine is the building up of an intensive industrial 
civilization. This hope is focussed on the success of 
the Rutenberg scheme, which, with its promise of 
the provision of pradically unlimited power at a 
cheap rate, represents the economic equivalent of 
coal. But power is only the first stage. What about 
the raw materials ? What about the capital ? What 
about the technique ? What about the organiza¬ 
tion ? What about the relations between Capital 
and Labour? Will it be possible to transplant 
certain industries from Europe or America to Pales¬ 
tine? Quisait? 

The whole thing is in the nature of an experiment 
and an adventure, albeit an adventure to which 
the Jewish communities of the world are willy- 
nilly committed. It would obviously be far too 
great a stultification for Jewry in general, for the 
enterprise to be allowed to be a failure. 

And this is why, at any rate up to a point, money 
will continue to be poured into Palestine, and the 
adventure, so far as financial support is concerned, 
be given every possible chance of success. 

While, then, there will be considerable initial 
difficulties, which will no doubt be intensified if 
the British Government declines to guarantee public 
security, there must be reckoned incessant financial 
support from the whole world and a blind urge of 
enthusiasm from Central Europe (and to some extent 
from America) anxious to supply the country with 
as many immigrants as it is capable of absorbing. 
Something will probably result. Something in all 
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probability falling miles and miles below the ex¬ 
pectations of the Zionist dreamers. Something in¬ 
sufficient to absorb more than a relatively small 
proportion of the total Jewish population of the 
world. But at any rate something consisting of solid 
cantons of Jewish agricultural settlements and solid 
blocks of urban and industrial life, to say nothing 
of the culture fostered by Tel Aviv and the Hebrew 
University. Something, also, which will be capable 
of serving as a national focus to those Jews through¬ 
out the world who remain unassimilated to the ethos 
of their technical citizenship, and who experience 
the need of some additional national stimulation. 

And Palestine will develop into something mid¬ 
way between failure and maximum success. And 
the play of Jewish political life in Palestine will 
become more and more intensive. And solid all- 
Jewish agricultural cantons and solid all-Jewish 
towns and quarters will be able to prevent the 
Arabs, even should they run amok from time to 
time, from constituting, so far as they arc con¬ 
cerned, a really serious menace. 

A cynic once said: “ The Jews arc lit to be the 
servants of Gentiles. They are even better fitted to 
be the masters of Gentiles. They are certainly not 
fitted to be either the servants or masters of them¬ 
selves.” 

Whether this was true or false in the past, the 
Jews are now finding in Palestine as harsh and drastic 
a school of political experience as they could desire. 
They are apparently profiting by this experience. 
According to the last report to the Mandates Com¬ 
mission of Sir John Chancellor the High Commis¬ 
sioner, “ the Jews, particularly the agricultural Jews, 
have shown the political sense necessary for self- 
government.” 

Further, the coalition between the local govern¬ 
ment and the Arabs that was the aftermath of the 
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1929 outbreak ought to have the effed of still further 
closing up the ranks, and consolidating and intensi¬ 
fying the national effort. 

The stiff-necked generation of Israel has a con¬ 
scientious objection to being defrauded, and is never 
so formidable as when playing an up-hill game. 



SUPPLEMENTARY 

THE I92g RIOTS AND THEIR AFTERMATH 

Although I left Palestine in December, 1928, and 
although the main body of this volume was written 
prior to the outbreak of August, 1929, I think it 
proper to give some resume of the principal fads 
anterior to the outbreak, and of the salient features 
both of the outbreak and of subsequent British 
policy in Palestine. Nor do I apologize for the fad' 
that this chapter is written prior to the report of 
the Commission of Enquiry. On the other hand, I 
have followed with some diligence the reports of 
the evidence given before the Commission. So far as 
the majority of the matters referred to are concerned, 
they seem reasonably well established, and I shall en¬ 
deavour, wherever necessary, to quote the authority 
on which any statement of fad is based. So far as 
concerns the inferences to be drawn from the fads, 
now that the evidence has been put on record, the 
field is open for any person with knowledge of the 
country to express his views. 

As from the beginning of 1929 a dangerous and 
inflammatory campaign, based no doubt on the 
intensive Zionist protest against the desecration of 
the Day of Atonement service by Mr. Duff in 1928, 
was started by the Arab press. The suggestion was 
that the Jews wanted to appropriate the Aksa mosque 
and Haram areas. The following passages, quoted 
before the Commission by Sir Boyd Merriman, 
but apparently novel to the Secretariat witness, 
Mr. Antonins, speak for themselves: 

4th January, 1929. The Yarmuk; 

“ The greed of the Jews in wanting to take control of 
the Aksa Mosque and the whole Haram.” 

278 
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nth February, 1929. Jamia El Arabia (the un¬ 
official organ of the Supreme Moslem Council and 
the Mufti): 

“ The slogan of the Moslems is, Paradise lies beneath 
the shadow of Mahomet’s sword. The Moslems will not 
hesitate to restore the Holy Sites by force—words and 
prayers are not enough. Mahomet overcame calamities 
by drawing his sword.” 

Since H. C. Luke, the officer administering the 
Government, himself has admitted that “ no form 
of incitement was more dangerous than that in 
regard to the Holy Places,” and since the general 
Moslem Arab population, both educated and un¬ 
educated, with comparatively few exceptions, is, 
say, about ten times more ignorant, credulous, and 
fanatical than England at the time of the Catholic 
“ Titus Oates ” plot, the effect of such expressions 
can readily be imagined, particularly as the Govern¬ 
ment refrained from criminally prosecuting, as it 
easily could have done had it felt inclined, the 
offending editors. 

To give the good work a yet further impetus, the 
same journal published in issue after issue extradis 
from the notorious Protocols of the Elders of Zion 
without let or hindrance from the Government. 
It was true that, according to a letter from the Chief 
Secretary, dated the 18th March, 1926, “measures 
had been taken to prevent the public distribution 
and circulation of this objectionable publication.” 
The toleration of the Protocols must thus either be 
explained by a new orientation of policy on the 
part of the Government, by a special margin of 
consideration given to the Jamia El Arabia by 
virtue of its special position as the de facto organ of 
the Supreme Moslem Council, or quite conceivably 
by the inherent sloppiness of the Palestine Govern¬ 
ment machine. Though the law of Palestine pro¬ 
vides drastic machinery for the criminal prosecution 
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of newspapers publishing matter “likely to cause 
dissension among the various communities of the 
country,” the Jamia El Arabia “got away with it” 
scot-free. 

The Government’s defence on the subjed of the 
Press was in substance as follows : 

(a) That it was difficult to know where to draw 
the line, that the success of any prosecution would 
have been doubtful, and that it was impossible for 
the Government to say that the words “ they covet 
our Holy Haram in Jerusalem ” were absolutely 
untrue [speech of Government counsel]. 

(b) That if they had known about these articles 
“ I do not know that we should adually have sus¬ 
pended, but we should certainly have taken serious 
notice” [evidence of Mr. Luke]. 

(c) That the Palestinian officials might con¬ 
ceivably, out of considerations of political partisan¬ 
ship, have deliberately suppressed all the really hot 
stuff in their reports on the Press [speech of Govern¬ 
ment counsel].* 

At the end of June, in the garden of the Mughrabis 
at the northern end of the Wailing Wall enclosure 
the Moslems staged a performance of dervishes with 
singing, dancing, drums, cymbals and rattles once 
compared by the Chairman to “ the noise of a 
jazz band.” This “turn” was synchronized so 
as to constitute an accompaniment for the Jewish 
worship at the Wall, could be heard according to 
Mr. Gust at a distance of 70 yards, was obviously 
provocative, and in the opinion of Mr. Gust “ in- 

* The officials whose duty it was to make these reports 
were never called. Nor were the elaborate summaries of the 
native Press (originally compiled by the C.I.D., subsequently 
by the Secretariat), which used to be circulated throughout 
the whole Government, ever put in as exhibits. According to 
one report, which I give under reserve, they had been dis¬ 
continued in order to save money. (For the extraordinarily 
wide scope of the Press Law cf. the Doar Hayam case on p. 145.) 
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tentional.” Mr. Luke “ negotiated with the Mufti ” 
to get the nuisance stopped. An undertaking was 
given and not kept, and in fact it was only after 
further Government intervention that this obscene 
competition was discontinued. 

A Moslem cantor was also, as far back as 
November, 1928, put on to intone during Jewish 
worship. According to the Zionist witness, Mr. 
Braude, Jemal Husseini, the cousin of the Mufti, 
the Secretary of the Moslem Supreme Council and a 
member of the Arab Executive, in a discussion that 
took place on August 22 nd, quite frankly admitted 
“ that the question of the drum and the muezzin 
were intended only as retaliation,” nor, as far as 
I know, has this admission ever been denied on oath. 

At the same time Societies for the Protection of the 
Holy Places were formed in various parts of the 
country under the instructions of the Supreme 
Moslem Council; while the false allegation was 
spread broadcast that the Jews claimed, not only 
freedom of prayer outside the Moslem sacred en¬ 
closure, but rights of property inside it. 

According to the evidence of the British police 
officer Mr. Riggs, Moussa Kassim Pasha, the Chair¬ 
man of the Arab Executive, was personally super¬ 
vising in Jaffa the printing of pamphlets com¬ 
plaining of Jewish attacks on the Moslem Holy 
Places, at the time when the outbreak occurred, 
while on August 15th, the Jamia El Arabia , the 
unofficial organ of the Moslem Supreme Council, 
reproduced a telegram, from the Society for the 
Defence of the Holy Places, representing Nablus, 
requesting the Mufti “ to prevent the Jews from 
continuing their attacks on the Burak and the in¬ 
fringement of the status quo” and intimating that 
“ if the matter were not settled without delay it 
might lead to a great Moslem uprising.” That even 
as far back as July 2nd the authorities were seriously 

l 9 
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exercised with regard to the public security of the 
country would appear to be the logical inference 
from the letter issued on August 23rd from Jerusalem 
headquarters sending to certain police officers 
throughout the country a revised Black List to be 
designated “ Black List ‘ A, 5 ” on which the first 
three places were occupied by the Mufti, Jemal 
Husseini, and Subhi Khadra (in which specific 
reference is made to the minutes of conference held 
in the Commandant Police and Prisons Office on 
2nd July, 1929). 

There also occurred, according to the police, 
during the week or so prior to the outbreak, a marked 
movement of Arab notables among the villagers. 
Amongst other movements Subhi Khadra, about 
the middle of August and prior to a mountaineering 
expedition to Hermon, visited several of the villages 
round Safecl. In this connexion the point was 
stressed by Sir Boyd Merriman that the Jewish 
chauffeur had, contrary to the custom of the 
countryside, not been invited into the villages. 

It is not surprising that during the period under 
review Jewish public opinion should have been 
perturbed by the new building on top of the Wailing 
Wall, the new door through the Wailing Wall,* and 
the performances of the drums, muezzin, cymbals, 
and dancers with which, out of sheer malice, the 
Moslems insisted on accompanying the devotions of 
the Jewish worshippers, that articles of protest 
couched in varying degrees of violence should have 
appeared in the local press,! and that the extremist 
attitude should have crystallized in the phrase, 
“ The Wall is ours.” This unrest culminated in the 
procession and demonstration at the Wailing Wall 

* Opened on the 6 th August. 

f E,g ,; “ The English officers lulled themselves into the 
innocent belief that the Jews possess no fists, and that one 
may impose on them all sorts of injustice.” 
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of August 15th, which consisted for the most part 
of Jewish youths and girls from Tel Aviv. Though 
Mr. Rutenberg had, so he stated, about a week 
before warned Mr. Luke personally of the necessity 
of preventing ct at all costs” any form of organized 
procession or demonstration on that day, which was 
a solemn festival, no steps were taken to prevent 
the procession being organized. A few half-hearted 
efforts to get them to desist, a flabby injunction not 
to “ demonstrate,” and the Government climbed 
sweetly down. That the Government allowed its 
hand to be forced is clear from the evidence of Mr. 
Gust: 

“ The procession was permitted so foal loss of life could 
be avoided, as it was clear that the Jews were deteimined 
to make this demonstration whether permitted or not.” 

According to the evidence of the police the 
demonstration was orderly. The unfurling of the 
Zionist flag at the Wall was no doubt in defiance 
of Government instructions, though, on the other 
hand, the Government had apparently been told 
that the flag would be unfurled. There was also 
some evidence that a few of the demonstrators 
carried iron bars. The Moslems were not slow to 
exploit the situation, and indeed, according to 
Mr. Luke, “ the repercussion was not unexpected.” 
Mr. Gust, the District Officer, learned early on 
Friday morning that the Moslems intended to hold 
a counter-demonstration. According to the evidence 
of Mr. Gust, it was decided that “ if the Moslem 
procession after the midday prayer would not 
depart from the route prescribed by Government 
and would not utilize the newly opened gateway, 
the procession would be allowed.” According to the 
same officer i£ we could no longer rely on the co¬ 
operation of the Moslem authorities in keeping order 
and the Wall,” and C£ a critical situation would have 
arisen had the Government taken aCtion to pre- 
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vent the demonstration.” The apparent suggestion 
was that the second demonstration would ease 
the situation, though, as it was admitted, “ any 
form of Moslem demonstration at the Wall was 
bound to cause horror and humiliation in the eyes 
of Jewry.” The manner in which the Arabs “let 
off steam,” to use an expression of Mr. Gust, was 
the following: The Moslems at the Mosque were, 
according to Mr. Harrington, the Jerusalem Super¬ 
intendent of Police, regaled with an inflammatory 
speech by a “fanatical sheikh of the worst type.” 
Their numbers were swelled by 14.0 young men 
from Nablus, who had come up specially in cars. 
Green banners were waved, the symbols of militant 
Islam. They then proceeded to the Wailing Wall, set 
fire to Jewish liturgical documents, and tore up 
Jewish prayer-books without any arrests or effective 
interference by the police. 

The fat was now well in the fire, and indeed, 
according to Mr. Alan Saunders, the Ading Com¬ 
mandant of Police and Prisons for the whole distrid, 
“ an outbreak was probable at any time after the 
15th August”; while according to Mr. Quigley, the 
Jaffa Superintendent, “ trouble was expeded ever 
since August 16th.” 

On the 16th August, according to Mr. Quigley, 
the Superintendent of Police for the Jaffa District, 
a telegram was sent from the Society for the Preser¬ 
vation of the Burak, Jerusalem, an association that 
had been founded under the auspices of the Mufti, 
to the Young Men’s Moslem Association of Gaza, 
calling upon them to hold a demonstration in- 
strudions for which would be given by one Hamdi 
Husseini* (a notorious Arab Communist agitator, 
a member of the Husseini clan and subsequently 
relegated to Nazareth). 

During the same week there was also, according 
* No. 18 on Black List <! A ” of 23rd August, 1929. 
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to Mr. Saunders, as has already been observed, 
a marked movement throughout the country of 
Arab personages among the villages. On August 
19th a Jew named Mizrachi was stabbed by an 
Arab on a football field, on which the comment in 
one of the official police reports was that “ it might 
lead to trouble on a large scale ”! On the same 
day all the Arab labourers deserted Petach Tikvah, 
the largest Jewish colony in the country, in itself 
a significant sign that trouble was brewing. By 
August 20th the police had records of six attacks 
on Jews by Arabs; while according to Mr. Miller, 
the local Commissioner, “ the youths of Nablus 
forced the shopkeepers to shut their shops and or¬ 
ganized an illegal assembly 1 ’! It is also probable 
that during the week August I5th-22nd there took 
place a few assaults by Jews on Arabs. About the 
same time a letter purporting to be signed by the 
Mufti (subsequently admitted to be a forgery but 
none the less effedive for that) summoned the 
general population to go to Jerusalem and fight 
the Jews on the 23rd. 5 " This letter was, according to 
the police, picked up and brought into Nablus on 
August 22nd. On the same day, according to the 
Vice-Mayor of Jerusalem and his wife, news was cur¬ 
rent in the Jerusalem Market that, the Arabs intended 
to take their account with the Jews on the next day, 
which was Friday, and being the Moslem Sabbath 
when the local villagers would foregather in the 
Mosque, was particularly suitable for politico-re¬ 
ligious disturbances. On the same day representatives 
of the Zionist Organization interviewed Mr. Luke, the 
officer administering the country, and requested the 

* The text is as follows: “From the Supreme Moslem Council 
to the Mukhtars and Elders of Kabbala village. Fighting 
will take place on next Friday 18 Rabieh El Owel, 134S, 
between the Jews and Moslems. All who are of the Moslem 
religion should come to Jerusalem to help. Peace be on you. 
Haj Amin.—Mufti, Jerusalem.” 
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Government to disarm anyone coming into Jeru¬ 
salem armed, On this vital point the evidence of 
Mr. Luke himself and also ihe evidence of the British 
police officers show an unfortunate wobble of policy, 
thought, and addon. Significant extracts from Mr. 
Luke’s evidence are as follows: 

“ I am not prepared to say I did not intend to take 
precautions on all roads leading to Jerusalem so that there 
would be no abnormal quantity of crowds coming in. . . . 
Mr. Mills pointed out the danger inherent in taking away 
knives and sticks from villagers. ... To have disarmed 
the Arabs would have aroused their hostility and resent¬ 
ment. ... I did not ask for such reinforcements as were 
available, because I was not a prophet. ... I have no 
recoiledion whatever of saying that T would give orders 
that they should be disarmed of their knives and sticks ; 
that is really not a matter for the discretion of the head 
of the Government.” 

In fad, the Government had at its disposal a 
squadron of seven armoured cars with sixty ground- 
men, under Group-Commander Playfair, which if 
properly handled, as one has every reason to suppose 
would have been the case, would in all probability 
have kepi the fellaheen out of Jerusalem and thus 
have avoided disaster. This certainly seems the 
reasonable inference from the manly answer given by 
Group-Commander Playfair to Sir Boyd Merriman: 

0 ,. If you had responded to an appeal and had the 
forces available on the morning of the 23rd that you had 
on the morning of the 24th, do you think that you would 
have been able to stop the outbreaks ? 

A. It is difficult to say. I wouldn’t like to guarantee, 
but I should have had a good shot at it. 

The same officer hinted that in his opinion it was 
doubtful whether the mere presence of military forces 
would have been sufficient, and that it might have 
been necessary to have had recourse to their aflual 
physical use. Reading not very far between the 
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lines, one may perhaps not unfairly draw the con¬ 
clusion that the Government may have thought that 
the only way of keeping the local peasantry out of 
Jerusalem on Friday the 23rd was by the use of 
force, that that would have involved both a heavy 
and a dire 61 responsibility on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, and exposed them to an odium on the part 
of the Arabs which they lacked the moral courage 
to face. On this basis they may have preferred to 
take the superficially lighter and the more indited 
responsibility of allowing armed Arabs to enter 
the city at whatever risk to the peace. For what¬ 
ever the casualties, they would have been infli&ed 
by one sedion of the population on the other, 
and the theory of the Palestine Government as 
a neutral and Olympian body siding neither with 
one party nor the other, neither with aggressors nor 
with vidims, in a regrettable internecine conflict; 
could thus be preserved. 

On the other hand, it is to be observed that in 
Jaffa a few shots were sufficient to prevent the 
Arabs from entering Tel Aviv. Curiously enough. 
Mr. Luke himself had, in his capacity as a member 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the 1921 dis¬ 
turbances, laid down the following principle to be 
observed in future by the Palestine Government. 

“We think there should be a general rule that when 
an armed crowd is proceeding for a hostile purpose and 
will not disperse after a demonstration of force, it should 
be dispersed by force, unless it is obvious that some other 
means of preserving the peace are available.”* 

If, then, the visitors were out for trouble, as 
certainly appears from the evidence of the police 
officers, they should obviously have been dispersed 

* Per contra, the evidence of Mr. Munro and Mr. Saunders 
seems to indicate that the police are not justified in firing until 
a crime has already been committed. 
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by the application of the golden rule laid down by 
Mr. Luke himself. 

One may also contrast the answer of Mr. Luke 
before the Commission, that he first thought an 
outbreak was likely when he witnessed it from the 
balcony of Government offices about noon of the 
23rd August, with the evidence of Group-Com¬ 
mander Playfair, who was in command of the 
armoured cars, which was to the effect that he was 
first asked to hold armoured cars in readiness on 
the 18th August, and was told by Mr. Luke that the 
next Moslem Sabbath would be the “ critical period.” 

As showing the general laxity of Palestine ad¬ 
ministration, while the carrying of all knives what¬ 
soever is prohibited in Cyprus (unless the defendant 
can show that the knife is required for a legitimate 
purpose) by the Knives Law, 1920, no such pro¬ 
hibition existed in Palestine.* 

In fa ft the police officer, Mr. Kingsley Heath, did 
give an order to disarm the villagers as they came 
in. This order, though in his opinion c< quite 
proper,” was countermanded by Mr. Saunders after 
he had ascertained at the D.D.C. offices that “ there 
was a good deal of consternation and resentment 
in Moslem circles, as people were being disarmed 
of sticks and clubs,” but because “ he had no British 
police to put out,” and that without them it would 
have been difficult: to carry the order into effefl. 
Be this as it may, I personally believe from my own 
knowledge of the tone of the country, that had there 
been even, some minor Royalty in Jerusalem, and 
had the Government been really “ on its best 
behaviour,” its policy towards the Arabs would have 
been considerably stiffer. 

* Wise after the event, the Government prohibited a month 
or so afterwards the carrying of sticks, clubs, etc., in Northern 
Palestine. In January, 1930, they prohibited the import of 
daggers. 
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According to the evidence of the British officers 
Sigrist and Harrington, and that of the reports, the 
Arabs were out for trouble. Their demeanour to 
police officers was abnormal and disrespectful; they 
came in with “special weapons”: some waved 
slicks and daggers, others had clubs made for them 
by the carpenters. The majority of them did not 
attend the Mosque, but gathered in crowds. Accord¬ 
ing to an Arab constable the spiritual consolation 
administered to those who did worship contained 
the following pious sentiments: “ The Holy War is 
inevitable; we will kill all the Jews who wish to 
take the Burak from us. We must kill the Jews this 
day.” 20 or 30 shots were discharged in the Haram 
area, while leaflets were distributed by the Com¬ 
munists. Inspector Sigrist requested “ that rifles 
should be issued to the British police since the 
Moslems were excited and armed with knives, sticks, 
and apparently a few firearms.” This request was 
refused by Headquarters to the police in the old 
city. 

The Government, having decided so far as pre¬ 
ventive drastic acdon was concerned, to observe 
neutrality, the riots proceeded. There was a 
conflid of evidence before the Commission as to 
whether the first fatal casualty was Jewish or Arab, 
though it seems fairly clear that the Jews did not 
gracefully turn the other cheek, but defended them¬ 
selves as best they could, and in some instances may 
have committed reprisals; but according to Mr. 
Saunders the Jerusalem riots were, taken broadly, 
an Arab Moslem outbreak. The police intervened to 
some extent, usually with batons, occasionally with 
firearms. The rioting would appear broadly to have 
been divided into two phases—that on the Jaffa 
Gate side of the town, where the Arabs carried 
everything before them, and that on the Damascus 
Gate side, where a band of Arabs attempting to 
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get into the Jewish quarter of Mea Shorim were 
driven back by lire and bombs, for the most part 
by the efforts of the Jews themselves. 

The situation being thus completely out of hand, 
the Government at last set itself to see what it could 
do. It summoned such forces as it had, called for 
troops and battleships, considered the question of 
arming five hundred Jews, and did arm and enrol 
as special constables eighty students of Wycliffe 
College and a considerable number of civilian 
officials, including about forty who happened to be 
Jews by race. In this connexion there occurred an 
incident which seems typical of British policy in 
Palestine at this period. According Lo Mr. Luke, 
the Mufti came to him and said: “ There is an angry 
crowd, a large crowd of Moslems very excited in 
the Haram at the moment clamouring for arms, and 
demanding arms from me, the Mufti, and the cause 
of the excitement was that the Government had 
departed from its decision not to arm the Jews.” 
(According to the Mufti, the arms had been de¬ 
manded from the British Government and not from 
himself.) Under these circumstances, on August 
24th the British Government decided that it would 
execute a complete right-about-turn of British policy 
and disarm all the special constables who happened 
to be Jews. The explanation of Mr. Luke, given to 
the Commission, was that he took this decision in 
the interests of the Jews themselves and with the 
objedt of preventing the massacre spreading. This 
decision of the 24th to disarm the special constables 
and also not to arm 500 picked Jews offered by the 
Zionists,* purported to be based on the ability of the 

* Jewish special constables were offered as from the 
23rd, The number of 500 was offered on the 24th. The 
disarming of the Jewish special constables took place at a 
formal parade on the 27th, when they were called out of 
the ranks. 
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army and the police to afford the Jews an “ adequate 
measure of protection.” Nevertheless, Mr. Saunders, 
after parrying the question of disarming, said, “ Had 
I been asked if I could spare forty good men and 
true with rifles I would have said I could not.” Let 
us see what “ measure of protection ” was afforded 
by the Government. 

In the Jewish colony of Motza, situated a few 
miles from the city, the situation had already become 
alarming on Friday the 23rd. The colonists com¬ 
municated with the city, and according to the 
evidence of one of the inhabitants given at the trial 
of certain Arabs on a charge of murder, Mr. Burns, 
one of the British police officers, promised to send 
soldiers that night, while in Jerusalem the police 
said that soldiers could not be sent to Motza. The 
result was that in an attack by a band of fellaheen 
on the morning of the 24th seven Jews were killed 
and two wounded. Is it unreasonable to suggest 
that a squad of, say, ten Jewish ex-soldiers armed 
with rifles, under the command of a British 
N.G.O., might have successfully defended the Jews? 
If so, and assuming that had the offer of Jewish 
help been promptly accepted a squad would have 
been despatched to Motza in time, the responsi¬ 
bility of the Government for the deaths of the 
inhabitants of Motza would seem to follow mathe¬ 
matically. Equally these deaths may have been part 
of a price quite properly paid to prevent a more 
general rising. The suburb of Talpioth, attacked on 
the 23rd and 24th August, held out with the assist¬ 
ance of Wycliffe students until the army authorities 
arrived, when on their orders it was evacuated with 
the result that it was promptly sacked. Assuming that 
this order was given solely on the ground that the 
military forces were insufficient, the point would 
appear to be sound that additional armed forces 
might well have prevented the sacking of the 
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suburb. Similar considerations apply to the attack 
on the colony of Hulcla, situated twenty miles from 
Jerusalem, which was attacked by Arabs and held out 
by its own rifle lire until the arrival of the proted- 
ing military forces, when it was ordered to be 
evacuated, with the result that it was destroyed. 
The suburb of Gedud Avodah was also looted and 
destroyed after an abortive request for arms. 

The pike de resistance , however, was Hebron, situ¬ 
ated twenty miles from Jerusalem. The situation 
had begun to liven up in Hebron on August 16th 
when, according to the evidence of Mr. Quigley, 
the Superintendent of the Distrid, he had received 
telephonic information that there was a procession 
of protest from the Patriarch’s Tomb to the Distrid 
Officer. On August 22nd the news of an impending 
attack was so strong that the leaders of the Jewish 
community requested protedion from the Distrid 
Officer, only to be informed that there was no cause 
for alarm. A clay or two later Sheikh Talib Murak, a 
member of the Arab Executive, incited the popula¬ 
tion to participate in the Jerusalem riots and was 
subsequently sentenced to two years’ hard labour 
by the Assize Courts. On the 23rd August the 
situation was so serious that Mr. Cafferata, the 
British police officer, telephoned to Jerusalem for 
reinforcements—reinforcements which were not 
forthcoming.* On the same day Mr. Cafferata, 
according to his own evidence, was informed by a 
gathering of village chiefs that they had received a 
message from the Mufti through a chauffeur to come 
to Jerusalem, and that if they did not come they 
would be fined. On August 24th a mob of four 
thousand fellaheen massacred sixty-four Jews in 
Hebron with no resistance from the police force 

* Cf. this officer’s diary: “ I rang up H.Q,. Jerusalem and 
asked for extra men, as T felt my force was inadequate to deal 
with a really serious outbreak.” 
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except individual ads of heroism on the part of 
Mr. Cafferata and a few shots from one or two others. 
Again, one may observe that had Mr. Luke not 
depleted the forces of public security in the manner 
in which he admittedly did, and had he availed 
himself of the offer of Jewish special constables from 
the Zionist Commission, and extended their em¬ 
ployment so as to cover outlying towns, the position 
at Hebron might have been less hopeless. 

Quite apart from the effed of Mr. Luke’s volte- 
face on public security, it was on the face of it de¬ 
grading to British prestige for the British Govern¬ 
ment to eat its own words out of the hands of an 
Arab mob. To some extent Mr. Luke sheltered him¬ 
self behind General Bobbie, who certainly wrote him 
on the 29th a nunc pro tunc letter, advising the dis¬ 
arming, “ in order that the Modem Council might be 
assured that no Jews are being employed by the Government 
in any such capacity”* 

Further, the reason given by Mr. Luke for re¬ 
fraining from disarming the Arab riff-raff who 
poured into the city on the 23rd August—viz., that 
it would “ arouse their hostility and resentment,” 
does not appear to have operated with equal 
force when it came to disarming Jewish constables 
of acknowledged responsibility (assuming of course 
that one accepts for the moment Mr. Luke’s own 
political arithmetic and counts a British Jew who 
happens to be in Palestine as a Jew pure and 
simple), and that what was sauce for the Arab 
goose was not sauce for the Jewish gander. 

In Jaffa the local authorities adopted a different 
policy from that of the Jerusalem and Headquarters 
Government, and naturally obtained entirely differ- 

* On the other hand, one may contrast the answer given 
by the General before the Commission on the question of 
arming the Jews: “ The decision about issuing rifles was a 
matter of policy which I could not deal with naturally.” 
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ent results, an attack on Tel Aviv by the Arab mob 
on the 24th August being rendered abortive. To 
quote fiom the evidence of Mr. Quigley, the 
Distrid Superintendent of Police: “ If agitators 
had left the people alone they would have been 
perfedly quiet. The fullest use was made of the 
Wailing Wall—Husseini (Hamdi) saw that it needed 
religion to create a riot. I have no doubt what¬ 
ever but that the attack on Tel Aviv from Jaffa 
was the result of deliberate incitement. By firing, 
Riggs (a British police officer) prevented any further 
attack on Tel Aviv or in the neighbourhood.” 

Armoured cars were posted in the main square, and 
it was intimated to the inhabitants that there would 
be no nonsense. Mr. Crosbie, the Distrid Commis¬ 
sioner, who had summoned the notables together, 
gave evidence as follows: “ I explained to the even¬ 
ing meeting that if any attempt were made to leave 
the square most drastic adion would be taken—it 
would not be just police this time—the demonstra¬ 
tion would be fired on.” 

There took place in the distrid, however, a few 
isolated crimes on both sides, including the wiping 
out of the majority of a party of Jews in cars by 
Arabs and an extremely shocking murder of a 
family of Arabs by Jews, apparently as retaliation. 

In Plaifa a mob of Arabs marched on into 
the all-Jewish quarter of Hadar Hacarmel, armed 
with sticks, axes, and knives. The movement 
was charaderised by Mr. Foley the Superintendent 
as a “ demonstration,” and by the British judge 
who tried some of the cases arising out of it as “ a 
riotous attack on Hadar Placarmeb” According 
to the other police officer, Mr. Ryles, the Arabs 
were the aggressors—the situation was serious—the 
police were helpless, and the Jews fired the first 
shots. Anyway, no thanks to the protedion afforded 
to them by Mr. Foley’s police, but thanks to their 
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effective though illegal firearms, the Jews beat off the 
attack. According to the evidence of Mr. McLaren, 
the Commissioner, his information was that people 
had gone in cars to the villages to rouse the fellaheen. 

In Safed the long-expedited trouble broke out 
on August 29th, after Mr. Faraday, the local 
Superintendent of Police, had been requesting re¬ 
inforcements for five days and never getting them. 
According to Mr. Faraday, there had been “ a con¬ 
siderable amount of instigation going on from inside 
and outside Safed,” and the Moslem sacred motto— 
“ Din Mohammed Besef ” (the law of Mahomet 
with the sword)—was yelled at the Mosque. Accord¬ 
ing to the evidence of Mohamed Tawil, an Arab 
witness, Subhi Khadra, the member of the Arab 
Executive, supervised an anti-Jewish demonstration, 
which preceded by some days the aflual outbreak 
of the 29th, though it should be mentioned that he 
himself denied on oath that he had anything to do 
with any disorder, and the official view of the Pales¬ 
tine Government is apparently that this gentleman’s 
peregrinations were perfe&ly innocent, since their 
Solicitor-General did all he could before the Com¬ 
mission to discredit Mohamed Tawil.* 

The outbreak took the form of arson and of 
murder, 17 Jews being killed and 28 wounded. 
According to police evidence, the Safed affair was 
a completely one-sided performance, the only Arab 
casualties having been killed by the Government 
forces. The reason given by Mr. Foley for no 
reinforcements having been sent to Safed was 
that the twelve British police were worn out, that 
some needed a rest, and others were used as 
guides for troops. Although military forces were 
pouring into the country as from the 24th, no troops 
arrived in the place until the business had been 

* From the cross-examination his career does not appear 
to have been entirely gilt-edged, 
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completed. It is significant that even after the 
troops did arrive it was at one time decided to 
evacuate Safcd, and according to General Dobbie, 
“ I never in my wildest hour dreamed we could 
protedl the Colonies right up in the North.” 

Even after the Jewish refugees had been herded 
in the courtyard of the Government offices at Safed, 
some of them were shot by the Safed police at night. 
The Government explanation was that they were 
shot by error as the result of an alarm. 

There were also, during the period of anarchy, a 
number of attacks on Jewish colonics, some successful 
and some repulsed (usually by the colonists them¬ 
selves), attacks on individual Jews, and also, though 
to a more limited extent, attacks on Arabs by Jews. 

It now becomes necessary to consider how the 
Government dealt with the situation which its own 
weakness had allowed to be created. 

Since it was clear Lhal the whole business was in 
broad outline an extensive rising by Arabs against 
Jews (whatever unjustifiable reprisals may or may 
not have been committed by the Jews, and in 
however many cases the Jews may have preferred 
to preserve their lives by firing with illicit weapons 
rather than die tamely, with the pangs of death 
considerably sweetened, no doubt, by the conscious¬ 
ness of having preserved the technical letter of the 
law), one would have thought that the one and 
obvious policy was to treat it as such, and to an¬ 
nounce that there would be no nonsense, to speed 
up the judicial machinery, and to mete out to those 
responsible, justice that should be not merely drastic 
but swift. The original proclamation* of Sir John 

*• Answered by the Arab Executive by a manifesto contain¬ 
ing the following : “Realise that the curses you addressed to 
Arabs are merited by the Jews . . . after investigation please 
publish a statement recanting the vile accusation brought un¬ 
justly upon Arabs in your premature and hasty proclamation,” 
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Chancellor was indeed substantially on these lines. 
That proclamation, however, was almost immedi¬ 
ately qualified by another proclamation emphasizing 
the fad that crimes had also been committed by 
Jews and that they too would be sternly punished. 
Now, however true in theory all this may have 
been, the practical effect of the second proclamation 
was to make the Arabs think that the Government 
was not quite so unsympathetic to the Arab par¬ 
ticipants in the outbreak, and that it was disposed 
to regard the whole affair as a “ fifty-fifty ” business 
in which both sides had shared equally. Inasmuch, 
moreover, as the second proclamation was issued 
subsequent to the launching of the defiant and 
contumacious manifesto by the Arab Executive in 
answer to the High Commissioner’s original pro¬ 
clamation, the pradical effed of the second pro¬ 
clamation would be to create the impression among 
the Arabs that the High Commissioner was dis¬ 
posed, as far as he reasonably could, if not adually 
to toe the line, at least to meet them half-way, 
if only handled with sufficient truculence and dis- 
resped. 

The manner in which the Government handled 
the communiques is interesting. The Jerusalem riots, 
though according to the responsible British police 
officers in broad outline an attack by Arabs on 
Jews, become whittled down to a conflid between 
Arabs and Jews. Similarly, the Safed business in 
which 17 Jews had been lolled and 28 Jews had 
been wounded, and many Jewish houses had been 
burnt, dwindles clown to ‘‘a small outbreak at 

* The above is the Colonial Office communique based on 
a Palestine Government cable, which does not mention that 
the Arabs were the aggressors, and by putting the Moslem 
casualties, prior to the Jewish, does not exclude the theory 
that it might have been a “ fifty-fifty business.” Before 
the Commission the Arab advocates alleged that certain Safed 
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Safed that has been successfully quelled.”* In one 
case, the casualties in the one-sided Hebron affair, 
where 64 defenceless persons were butchered by 
the Arabs, are lumped together with the casualties 
in Jerusalem, which was in a different administrative 
district, where the Jews to some extent succeeded in 
defending themselves, and where there would thus 
be a larger proportion of Arab casualties. The 
official explanation was that this was not window- 
dressing, but due to the two towns being in the same 
medical area.* Anyway, the effect certainly was to 
camouflage the Arab atrocities in Hebron. Similarly, 
the Haifa affair atHadarHacarmel,which, according 
to Mr. Kyles, was an aggressive movement of Arabs 
against Jews, and according to the late Mr. Justice 
Litt a '‘riotous attack on Hadar Hacarmel,” becomes 
diluted into “ Arabs and Jews came into conllifi near 
the Hadar Hacarmel quarter.”! To say nothing of 
the fad that an erroneous report was issued of the 
seizure of twenty-five rifles from Jews at Haifa. 
Subsequently, when in reply to the High Commis¬ 
sioner’s proclamation the Arab lawyers issued a 
manifesto containing inter alia the statement that a 
Jewish Red Gross car in Haifa had fired on Arabs 
in abuse of its character, no adion was taken, 
although the British police officers admitted before 
the Commission that the allegation was false, and 

Arabs had been killed by Jews until Mr. Faraday stated 
squarely that he had lulled them with his own hands. 

* The adual Hebron communique gives the casualties separ¬ 
ately, but suppresses the fad that Ax*ab casualties had been 
infiidted by the British Government. 

j Mr. Luke’s explanation of the general dodoring of the 
news was that the communiques were intended not as history, 
but as “ bromides.” In fad, the procedure resulted in Arab 
casualties inflided by the Government being credited by the 
Arabs to the Jews. Before the Commission the fad that 
Arabs had been killed by Jews in one town was put forward 
by counsel as a reasonable explanation for Arabs killing Jews 
in another. 
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although it was, on the face of it, calculated to 
incite the Arabs to further ads of violence. 

There are also certain instances which indicate 
that tire Executive Government was anxious as 
far as possible to steady down the force of the 
administrative judicial machine in so far as it could 
be di reeded against the Arabs, and to intensify it 
and pile on the agony, in so far as it could be direded 
against Lire Jews. At Haifa, for example, at a time 
when it would have been, according to the evidence 
of the British police officer, Mr. Kyles, quite reason¬ 
able for a civilian to carry a revolver, and at a 
time when a British railway officer, Mr. Sykes, 
was murdered because he was mistaken for a Jew; 
the business premises of Les Grands Moulins de 
Palestine, in which were gathered thirty male Jews 
and a considerable number of women and children 
(most of them refugees from some adjacent huts, which 
had been burnt by Arabs, and in defence of which 
such firing as may have occurred had presumably 
taken place), were raided: All the Jews were ar¬ 
rested, four revolvers, one of them licensed, seized, 
and twenty-eight Jews kept in prison for one month, 
without trial and with bail refused, when they were 
released without any evidence being offered against 
them. Small wonder that the Chairman of the 
Commission remarked: “ It is lucky that the women 
and children were not arrested too.” 

If, on the other hand, a greater or lesser degree of 
mere suspicion was to be regarded as sufficient 
political justification for criminal investigation or 
arrest, it would have been perfedly open to the 
Government, had they so wished, to have started 
proceedings against Subhi Khadra,* who had paid 
confidential visits to the villagers around Safed 
on August x 6th, and who, according to the evidence 
of Mohamed Tawil given before the Commission, 
* No. 3 on the Blade List “A” of August 23rd, 1929. 
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had personally supervised one of the Arab demon¬ 
strations that preceded in Safcd the riots on 
August 29th (though as I have observed the 
Government were disposed to discredit this par¬ 
ticular witness. Cj. p. 295). 

Even more significant is the delay, already com¬ 
mented on in the Biitish Press, in bringing prisoners 
to trial and putting death sentences into cfled. The 
fad that though the riots took place at the end of 
August, no death sentences had been confirmed 
by the Court of Appeal prior to the beginning of 
December, and that even after that, no one had been 
hanged by the end of January, speaks for itself. It 
may be mentioned that the normal period between 
the confirmation of a death sentence by the Court 
of Appeal and its execution is about three weeks, 
although, if the Government were anxious to ex¬ 
pedite matters, a few days would be ample for all 
necessary legal formalities. Small wonder that many 
of the more responsible Jews believe that the reason 
for the comparatively large number of flimsy and 
abortive prosecutions of Jews, that have already 
taken place, and the reason for Jews suspeded of 
having fired on Arabs under circumstances prim a 
facie indicative of self-defence being charged with 
premeditated murder, is that the Government desire 
to secure as large a number as possible of Jewish 
capital convidions, so that the Jews will be induced 
to clamour for a reprieve, and thus enable the 
Government with decency to reprieve many, if not 
all, of the Arab murderers. 

Perhaps some indication of the general tone of 
the Government may be gathered from the tepid 
manner in which with considerable forces at their 
disposal they allowed an organized attempt by Arabs 
by violence to prevent Arabs buying in Jewish 
shops to continue in full swing and with consider¬ 
able success for some months. Another matter, 
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small iii itself but involving so important a point of 
principle that it is difficult not to believe that it 
represents the considered policy of the Palestine 
Government, is that a Haifa employee of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, after having been 
sentenced, on a charge of disseminating false and 
inciting rumours, to a tcim of imprisonment, was 
allowed, on ins leleasc, to resume his employment, 
according to the Palestine Bulletin , December 12th. 

It is certainly not surprising that, in an atmosphere 
such as this, attacks on Jewish life and property 
have been occurring throughout the whole country, 
right up to the month of December at any rate; 
that one farm in the Haifa Bay area has been de¬ 
stroyed twice, and damage done to the extent of 
£16,000; that an attempt to assassinate the Attorney- 
General should have been made in Government 
Offices by one of Lhc Arab junior officials of the 
Department of Police and Prisons; that Moussa 
Hadeb, one of the leaders of the Arab moderate 
party, should have been successfully assassinated; 
that an Arab sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
should have escaped almost in open court; that 
there should have been an epidemic of burglary 
in the houses of senior officials in Jerusalem; and 
that Arabs giving evidence on behalf of the Jews 
before the Commission should have suddenly left 
Jerusalem before or in the middle of their testimony 
under circumstances primd facie suggestive of pres¬ 
sure or intimidation. In this conne&ion one may 
remark parenthetically that intimidation of witnesses 
even by senior police officers themselves is not 
taken as seriously by the Palestine Executive Gov- 
ernment as it would be by the authorities in this 
country, or probably by the authorities in any other 
country under the British flag. This would appear 
to be the inference Lo be drawn from the case of 
Kheir-El-Din Besesso, M.B.E., the Assistant Superin- 
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tendent of Police, who, having been found guilty 
by the High Court in August, 1928, of contempt of 
court, for having intimidated and spirited out of 
the country a witness for the defence in a criminal 
case on the eve of the trial, was retained in the 
service of the Government for seven months after¬ 
wards apparently on full pay and never actually ‘' dis¬ 
missed,'" Similarly, although on the application of 
the Solicitor-General himself, a rule nisi was granted 
by the High Court branch of the Supreme Court 
on August 19th, returnable 011 August 26th, against 
another high Arab police officer on the sworn evi¬ 
dence of one of his colleagues, on a charge of con¬ 
tempt of court for attempting to stifle evidence 
that apparently tended seriously to incriminate 
an Arab investigating magistrate (who was also 
arrested on a warrant issued by the highest ad¬ 
ministrative authority, on a charge of misconduct 
in connedion with a judicial investigation which he 
had been concluding), this officer was allowed to 
perform responsible work not merely during the 
adual period of anarchy, but for some months 
afterwards, the case against him remaining in abey¬ 
ance, bar one hearing on the 3rd Odober, and was 
even seleded for the honourable task of escorting 
the Commission of Enquiry itself to and from the 
offices of the Supreme Moslem Council to take the 
evidence of the Mufti in camera .* 

The adual condud of the case of the Palestine 
Government before the Commission by its counsel 
and Law Officer, both presumably if not adiug 
on the careful instrudions of higher authority, at 
least accurately interpreting the general policy of 
the Government, merit a few observations. No 
theory of the charader or causes of the riots was 
presented, since the Colonial Office instrudions to 

* CJ. Frontispiece. At the time of going to press the case 
has been heard and judgment has been reserved. 
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“ colled evidence ” prevented them from doing 
anything more (sic). Counsel in his speech substan¬ 
tially confined himself to whitewashing officials, 
negativing any evidence of pre-organization, and 
generally patting the Government on the back 
because “ it was very remarkable the disasters were not 
greater Further, in spite of the declaration by 
Government Counsel that all the documents were 
being produced, no allusion whatsoever was, in any 
open sitting, made to the document of August 23rd, 
1929, enclosing Black List “A,” a document primafacie 
of considerable importance, since it was issued on the 
day of the riots themselves, and contains the names 
of important Moslem notables, including the Mufti, 
Jemal Husseini, and Subhi Khadra, whose every 
movement was to be reported and flagged on a 
map together with those of a few Jewish Com¬ 
munists. 

Apart from its interest as indicating those Arabs 
whom the Government itself, in the hour of crisis, 
regarded as the most likely agitators or natural 
storm-centres, the document pointed to a definite 
liaison between Arab Nationalists and Russian 
Communists (a theory certainly corroborated by 
the fail thatLIamdi Husseini, No, 18 on the Black 
List, was a Communist; that, according to Daily 
Mail investigations, eight Arabs had been sent to 
Moscow for training and then sent back to Palestine 
to make trouble; and that Communists distributed 
pro-Arab leaflets in the Haram area just prior to 
the starting of that sedtion of the riots.) Unless, 
therefore, one accepts the theory that this document 
was of such a confidential character that it should 
properly have been keep confidential even from the 
commissioned representatives of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment itself, its non-produdion would appear reason¬ 
ably capable of being ascribed to a deliberate desire 
on the part of the Government either to camouflage 
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the Arabs as much as possible, or to avoid offending 
the Aiab notables, or to both these objedsA 

In fad the document met with a fate that will 
neither unduly surprise nor shock anyone familiar 
with the intrigue and sloppiness of Palestine. There 
was a perfed leakage, and both Black List “ A ” and 
the covering letter from Distrid Police Headquarters, 
Jerusalem, dated August 23rd, 1929, strolled one 
fine day out of their oflicial hiding-place into a 
camera and were photographed. Photostat repro¬ 
ductions appeared in the JNcw York Vorwarts, the 
Tel Aviv Davar , and other papers in Warsaw and 
Paris. According to The Times and Daily Mail , the 
authenticity of the document was admitted, while 
according to the Daily Mail the Government ex¬ 
planation was to the effed that the inclusion of the 
Mufti and other member’s of the Arab Executive 
was a mere matter of routine and did not indicate 
any personal suspicion whatsoever. 

In view, however, of the presumably irregular 
methods by virtue of which the document had gone 
on its joy-ride from the safe into the camera and 
back again, the counsel for the Zionists thought it 
incorrcd to refer to it at the Enquiry Commission. 

This, however, cannot detract from the obvious 
relevance of the document. 

It is, of course, possible that it was produced and 
explained to the Commission behind the closed 
doors of an in earnerd session. 

Be this as it may, in my view, had the Palestine 
Government been merely out to give the Zionists 
a fair run for their money, to play the game with 
the maximum of candour, and to place all the cards 
squarely on the table, they would have officially 

* A further fa&or which may quite reasonably have 
induced the Government to refrain from ventilating this 
document was that the only Jews in it were pro-Arab Com¬ 
munists, but not a single Zionist or even Revisionist. 
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and publicly produced the document (whose confi¬ 
dential charader had in fad completely evapoiated), 
called and submitted to cross-examination the 
officers who had compiled it, produced all the 
information and material on which it was based, 
put in also the preceding Black List which had been 
superseded by Black List “ A,” and generally given 
all reasonable facilities for the matter to be effedively 
threshed out.* 

So far, moreover, as one can judge, both from 
perusal of the report of the evidence and the con¬ 
sidered and temperate attack made by Sir Boyd 
Mcrriman, K.C., made, one may feel sure, with a 
full sense of responsibility, on the tadics adopted 
by the Palestine Government in their general con- 
dud of the case, and his reference to the “ gleeful de¬ 
meanour” of the Solicitor-General in one instance, 
it seems fair to say that in substance the Government 
as far as possible joined foices with the Arabs. 
Its legal representatives systematically refrained fiorn 
cross-examining Arab witnesses where it was pos¬ 
sible to make or emphasize any point adverse to the 
Arab cause on such points as the Holy Places 
Campaign, any form of provocation or incitement 
against Jews or anything suggesting complicity of 
any Arab notables, though cross-examining Jewish 
witnesses on numerous points with as much gusto 
as though Lhey had been retained by the Arab 
Executive themselves. 

For ins lance, the suggestion was in substance 
made that all the activities of the Zionist representa¬ 
tives on the spot—viz., Messrs. Braude, Hoofien, and 
Horowitz—had been consistently malevolent (al¬ 
though this suggestion had been completely nega¬ 
tived by I he officers with whom they had come most 
in contad—Messrs. Saunders, Kingsley, Heath, and 

* Nor did the Government publicly produce any of the 
confidential G.I.D. reports. 
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Gust) ; that moderate Zionists did not exist; that 
the extended Jewish agency formed in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of the Mandate and with the 
complete sandion of the Government “justified 
Arab fears of laiger sums of money being forth¬ 
coming and a bigger push being given as regards 
colonization,” thereby associating Lhc Palestine 
Government with the Arabs in their objedion to the 
Jewish agency. (Incidentally, the evidence of Mr. 
Saunders in chief, no doubt due to some muddle or 
misunderstanding, when in substance he represented 
70 Lifta fellaheen as little angels, in whose mouth 
butter would not melt, and as having been escorted 
by British police solely for their own protedion, led 
the Chairman to observe, when a different set of 
fads were disclosed in cross-examination: “ Then I 
am afraid you misled us very seriously.”) * 

Tt is perhaps also significant of the policy of the 
Government that decorations presumably made on 
their recommendations should have been reserved 
for those officers whose services, however heroic or 
meritorious, had been performed in towns where the 
outbreak had been either a qualified or brilliant 
success, and that no decoration was given to 
Mr. Riggs, the Jaffa officer who, following faithfully 
the “ Lukc-Haycraft doctrine” [cf, page 287), had 
prevented a violent massacre in Tel Aviv by firing 
on the Arabs. To have given any marked appro¬ 
bation to this firm and plucky officer would 
obviously have been unpopular with the Arabs. 

No doubt from the point of view of saving as far 

* Mr. Saunders’ onginal evidence was that the Lifta 
fellaheen only attacked the Jews after having been bombarded 
by missiles. The eventual evidence was conflicting, but Mr. 
Saunders in cross-examination accepted the version already 
contained in the report of Sergeant Sigrist, that the bombard¬ 
ment was subsequent to the attack, and, in fa6i, stated that 
it was unfortunate that the Lifta fellaheen were not fired on 
by the British police. 
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as possible their own bureauciatic skins, all this was 
a sensible procedure on the part of the Palestine 
Government. The gravamen of the attack made by 
the Zionists against the Arabs was that the Govern¬ 
ment,knowing that anArab on Lbrcak against the Jews 
was imminent, calmly sat tight, hoped for the best, 
expected the worst, and in cases where drastic addon 
could have been taken, adopted a policy of tame 
neutrality. What justification existed for this accusa¬ 
tion can be seen in the extradls from the evidence 
that have already been given. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was obvious that from the standpoint of 
self-preservation, it was desirable for the Government 
as far as possible to combine with the Arabs in a 
policy of reciprocal whitewash, and even to make 
an attack ou Jewish immigration as financially 
harmful to the Arabs. Perhaps the tone of their 
general tadlics may also be gauged by their attempt 
to tinker with the British Press, by intriguing with 
the Colonial Office to request The Times to cancel its 
engagement of the services of Mr. Agronsky as their 
adling special correspondent in Palestine, before he 
had even started to do any work at all. Though, owing 
to the high charadter of The Times, the intrigue 
failed, it is fair, so far as the Palestine Government 
is concerned, to take the will for the deed. 

It is this complaisant policy on the part of the 
Palestine Government that has been one of the 
reasons why, up to ihe present, the 1929 riots have 
proved a definite political success for the Arabs, 
who are now encouraged to hope that the outbreak 
will be rewarded by speedy and substantial conces¬ 
sions, and that the whole question of the Balfour 
Declaration and of the Mandate will be reopened in 
their favour. This hope has been still further fostered 
by the generous latitude with which the Commission 
interpreted their terms of reference, and by their 
admission of vast quantities of evidence dealing 
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with the grievances of the Palestinian Arabs in not 
being granted independence on the cessation of the 
war, the decay of the Christian town of Nazareth, 
the evidion with compensation of some Arabs at 
Afulehin 1924, and many of the principles of Zionism 
and its various schools. If, of course, adual rioters 
or inciters had been called as witnesses—if, for in¬ 
stance, a Moslem fellah at Hebron had solemnly 
deposed that he had murdered a Jewish woman as a 
demonstration of sympathy with the decay of the 
Christian shopkeepers at Nazareth (who had them¬ 
selves kept perfectly quiet) or even of sympathy 
with the transferred Moslem peasants of Afuleh 
(also 120 miles away), there might perhaps have 
been something in it. If, again, some Arab leader 
had stated that he had started the rioLs by way of 
a patriotic Arab revolution and because of this, 
that, and the other grievance, again the evidence 
might to a limited extent have been apposite. In 
view of the absence of such evidence or anything 
like it, I venture with all resped to the Commission 
to suggest that the relevancy of such matters to the 
immediate causes of the riots seems somewhat re¬ 
mote. The homage, moreover, paid by the Com¬ 
mission to the Mufti by attending en bloc at the 
offices of the Supreme Moslem Council in order to 
take his evidence, could not fail in the sensitive and 
Oriental country of Palestine both to impair the 
prestige of the Imperial Parliament and to convince 
the Arabs that the Commission were definitely 
going out of their way to make graceful gestures of 
very special sympathy and resped. From the legal 
asped, any lawyer who chooses to peruse the Rules 
of Court 1926 can see at a glance that there neither 
is nor was anything in it from beginning to end, 
and that it was never necessary to seled that precise 
spot as the venue for the hearing. Those rules pro¬ 
vide that a batch of prelates specified in a schedule, 
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sha.ll in civil matters, when summoned as witnesses, 
be examined by a judge on behalf of the court, either 
in chambers, or at the residence of the witness, or at 
some other convenient place. Even on the assump¬ 
tion that the proceedings before the Commission 
were to be assimilated to a civil matter before the 
Courts of Palestine, it is obvious that the rule could 
have been amply observed by turning the room in 
which the Commission was sitting into “ Chambers ” 
by excluding the public, or by hearing the evidence 
in Government offices, or any other convenient place. 

It is also obvious that the support which the Arabs 
have received from a considerable section of the 
British Press has materially contributed to the un¬ 
rest in the country. So long as they arc led to believe 
that there is any vacillation in British policy, and 
that the principles of the Mandate will be tinkered 
with by the British Government in deference to an 
outbreak of armed violence, and that the Palestine 
Government are doing their best to effect this altera¬ 
tion, so long will there be unrest in the country. 
That the Arabs do think this, is abundantly clear if 
the interview with Aouni Bey Abdul Hadi, the 
most intellectual and responsible of their leaders, is 
accurately reported in the Mokattam and accurately 
reproduced in the Palestine Bulletin of October 21st, 
1929. 

That interview contains the following passage: 

“ The majority of the British officials in Palestine arc 
definitely on our side, and only regret that they were 
compelled to execute orders from London with which 
they do not agree.” 

If, moreover, the recollection of Mr, Von Passen, 
the well-known American journalist, is to be pre¬ 
ferred to the recollection of the Mufti and one 
of his assistants who have issued a dementi, the 
following words attributed to the Mufti show that 
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the Arabs rank the Palestine Government as almost 
as sympathetic to their cause as the Communists 
and Bolshevists themselves. “ There is no doubt 
that the Palestine Government is on the Arab 
side. . . . We have telegrams from the Moscow and 
Paris and Berlin branches of the Anti-Imperialist 
League.” 

It is also a matter of notoriety that on one occasion 
when the Arab Executive went up to see the High 
Commissioner, they suggested, and not, indeed, so 
unnaturally, that inasmuch as the interests of the 
Government and the Arab Executive were the same, 
they should employ the same counsel for the En¬ 
quiry and, of course, split the expenses. 

One is tempted to regret that the Palestine 
Government should have declined a suggestion at 
once so refreshing, so thrifty, and so candid. 


r Burp Sail MuoHjnl Library 
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1920 disturbances (Sir Thomas 
Haycraft), 62, 77 
Conference of San Remo, 64 
Contempt of Court, 248-251, 300 
Convent Smuggling Case, 149 
Court of First Instance, 49 
Courts, 175-188 

Crosbie (Distrid Commissioner), 

2 93 

Gust (Wailing Wall Evidence), 
280 
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D 

Damascus, Bombardment of, 93 
French Railway Poliiy, 97 
Damianos, Patriarch, 113 
Dassa (Trial for AI tempted Mur¬ 
der), 60 

Dredes (Sir Wyndhain), 7a, 75 
Dchan (Dr.), murder, 122 
Delphiner (Mr.), 257 
Doar Hayorn Libel, 145 
Druse Trial, 42, 143, 204 

E 

Earthquake Relief Fund, 1 if, 
Eder (Dr.), 63, 125 
El Palestine , 69 

V 

Factories, 97 
Paris. See Druse Trial 
Feisul (King of Syria!, 55, 57 
French Regime in .Syria, 92 

G 

Ghor (Land Policy), 84 
Golding (Charles), fn 
Greek Convent, 106, 113 
Guedalla (Philip), 261 

PI 

Hadar Hacarmcl, 265 
Attack on, 294 
Co-operalive Society, 133 
Pladassa Medical Organization, 
Anti-Malarial Work, 263 
Nurse’s Trial, 65 
Haifa, 45, 52 

Street Rioting, 82 
As Port, 96 

Hashimitc Dynasty, 26 
Halikvah, 15, id 

Haycraft (Sir Thomas), Resigna¬ 
tion, 185 

Hebrew Christians, 165 
Hebrew Language, 20, 134 
Hebrew University Opening, 88 
Hebron Massacre, 291 
Ploly Sepulchre, 160 
Ploly Sepulchre, Church of, 18 
Easter Disturbances, 142 


Homosexuality, igG 

Howes (Police Commandant), 59 

I 

Industrial Possibilities, 274 
Institutions (Communal), 26G 

J 

Jabotinski (Vladimir), 8, 14, 24 
Trial, 59, Go 
Julia Rebellion, 70 
Street Rioting, 82 
Jamia El Arabia, 279, 280 
Jazz Band at Wailing Wall, 280 
Jerusalem, Level Crossing Case, 
244 

Jewish Church, 268 
Flag, 91 
Immigrants, 74. 

National Fund, 263 
Political Parties, 118 
Regiment, 8 

Territorial Association, 126 
Women raped, 58 
Jews: burnt alive, 58 
in New York, 258 
Manners, 35 

K 

K’far Saba destroyed, 72 
Khcir El Din, Talamas Trial, 251 
Kisch (Lieut.-Colonel), 12O, 195 
Kuk (Chief Rabbi), 89 

L 

Lake Hulch, Fishing Contrail, 

44 

Levy v. Diessendorl, 132 
Lewisohn (Ludwig), alio 
Litt (Mr. Justice), Druse Trial, 
217 

Lublincr (Samuel), 257 
Luke (H. C.), 279 

Wailing Wall Demonstra¬ 
tion, 283 
Evidence, 286 

M 

MacBarnel (Judge), 63 
MacDonncll (Sir Michael), 165 
Mack Braudels Group, tao 
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Matrons’ Dance, tgo 
Mavrcigordato, 88 
Meinetzhagcn (Colonel), 63 
Mendelsohn Case, 241 
Merrimau (Sir Boyce), 303 
Military Administration, 51 
Mogcn David, 25 
Mold (Emanuel, 121 
Moslem Christian Association, 
. 32-50 
Congress, 69 

MoussaHadeb, Assassination,ago 

Mufti sentenced, 57 
Appointment, 67 
Jamia EL Aiabia , 279 
Undertaking ie Wailing 
r Wall, 280 

Telegram from Nablus 

Society, alii 
No. 1 Black List of, 282 
Forged Letter, 285 
Moslems’ Request for Arms, 
ago 

Alleged Message to Villagers, 
292 

Black List, 303 

Homage to, by Commission, 

. 308-309 

Municipal Graft, 108 
N 

Nablus, 28 

Nativity (Church of the), 143 
Nazareth, 305 
Nebi Moussa Festival, 55 
NewLon (Miss), 31 

P 

Palestine: 

Electric Corporation, 98 
Land Development Com¬ 
pany, 131 

Palestinian Jews, 17, jg, 21, 23 
Patterson (Lieut.-Ciolonel), 11, 
12, 14 

Playfair (Group-Commander), 
286 

Plutner (Lord), 67, gt 
and French, 92 
Earthquake Relief Fund, n6 
Speech to Students, 184 
Prostitution, 198 


3 


| Quigley (Police Superintendent), 
1 292 

Evidence, Jaffa Riots 
stopped, 293-294 

I 

R 

1 Rabbinical Council, 267 
j Courts, 2C7 
Ramatli Gan, Council Case, 245 
i Religious ConfliZls, 140 
Richmond (E. T.), Plostility to 
Mandate, 68 
Riggs, 306 
Ruppin (Dr.), 131 

and Dour Hayom, 224 
Russia, 120 
Rutenbctg Scheme, 97 

,3 

Sabbath Observance, 159 
Sacher (Harry), 130 
Safcd (Perjury), 43 
Samuel (Colonel F. D.), 21 
Samuel (Sir Herbert), 65, 79, 86 
and Jews v. Arabs, bB 
and Mixed Marriage, 157 
Opening of University, 88 
Sarafand Incident, 38 
Saunders (Alan), 284 
Evidence, 285 
Schuitzler (Arthur), 260 
Scott (Lieut.-Colonel), 33, 50 
Resignation, 62 
Segal. See Afuleh Case 
Shapiro (Abraham) arrested, 74 
Sheikh Omar Zueta, 30 
Social Cliques, 191 
Storrs (Sir Ronald), 32, 57, 83 
Federman 155 
and Traincars, aao 
Strikes, 95 

Struck (Herman), 261 
Strumza (Judge), 43-44 
Subhi Khadra, 282, 295 
Sykes-Picol Agreement, 26, 27, 
52 

Sykes Murdered by Arabs, 299 
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t 

Talamas Case, 247 
laylor (Colonel Waters), 37, 38, 
58 , 63 

Tel Aviv, J(10-2(33, 2G4 
Thirteen, Case of the, 228 
'i’ibeiias, 33 
Tourist Tiailit, 139 
Town Planning Scandals, 10b 

CJ 

Ubischkin (Menahem), 124 
and Colonel Ivisch, 127 

V 

l'uad Lcumnii i abj 
W 

Wadieh Bustani, 80 
Wailing Wall, 18, 40 
igag Outbreak, 1G6 
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Wailing Wall, Jemal HuMeini’s 
Admission, 201 
; Demonstration, 283 

Weizman (Dr.), 13, 15, 89 

Y 

Yemma Muicler, 4 1 
Z 

Zionists, 9, 63, toi 

and Agudalh Israel, ma 
and Finances, 137 
and Ghox Land Policy, 80 
and Holy Sepulchre, 166 
and Hebrew Language, 135 
and King P’cisul, 55 
and Mack Brandeis Group, 
120 

and Sir Herbert Samuel, 78 
Executive, 256 
Flag, 283 
Lcadeis, 124 
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